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On Monday, the 14ih of September, the Second, or London " International Congress of Orientalists/' commenced 
its sittings under the Presidency of Dr. SAMUEL BIBCH, Keeper of the Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum. The first 
meeting of the Congress took place in the evening, at 8.30, in the Booms of the Royal Institution, 21, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly ; when the President, who was surrounded by such a company of Linguists as had never before been assembled in 
London, commenced the proceedings by reading his opening address. 

During the proceedings Professor Albrecht Weber received the following telegram from that distinguished Orientalist, 
Professor Ascoli, of Milan, who was appointed Italian Delegate to the London Congress of Orientalists : — 

London.— JFVwn Milan, Sept. 18. AtJ Profrssbur Albrecht Weber, au Congris des Orientalistes par bonti de 

Messrs. Trubnbr & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. 

U reale ministero Italiano della pubblica istnudone mi ha incarioato di assistere nella mia qualita di oultore degli studi 

linguistici orientali a oodesto congresso. Mi duole che impedimenta insuperabili mi vietino di obbedire all' onorevole incarico, 

e intanto mi permetto di avanzare i miei rispettosi saluti ed auguri al congresso, e di assicurare gli onorevoli suoi membri 

che se l'ltalia sara scelta la sede della future riunione le autorita e i privati andranno certamente lieti di xnanifestarne la loro 

contentezza nel miglior modo che per loro si potr&j. 

G. D. ASCOLI, 

Preside della Reale Academia Scientifico-Letteraria di MUano. 

The following was the President's Address :— 



This second meeting of the International Congress of Orient- 
alists is an event of more than ordinary Importance in the annals 
of Oriental studies. The fortunate idea of bringing together 
these students of congenial pursuits to interchange thoughts, 
to discuss points of common interest, ancLto make each other's 
acquaintance, is due to the exertions of M. de Rosny, who, I am 
happy to say, has given us the favour of his company to-day. 
It was founded in Paris in 1873. The warm interest ever shown 
by France in Oriental studies, and the high distinction long 
ago attained by the celebrated men of that country, most of 
whom have unfortunately passed away from us, but whose 
labours adorned the country to which they belonged, made 
Paris a most appropriate site for such a Congress. At the close 
of that Congress— September 6, 1873— the vote of those present 
determined, notwithstanding brilliant offers and pressing in- 
vitations from other countries, that this second Congress should 
be held in England, and in this great city, distinguished for 
its extent as well as for its devotion to the study of the East, 
and connected with that East by a thousand ties, the interests of 
commerce, the spread of civilization, missionary labours, and 
the duties of governing Oriental Dependencies of various tongues 
and sites in that East which is to-day the object of our meeting 



and the subject of our thought*. In order that the Congress of 
Paris might have a successor, it was necessary to elect a President 
in this country, and the nomination fell upon myself. In under- 
taking the duties of such an office, I was well aware of the 
difficulties involved in the task. A President, gentlemen, at the 
present day is not merely a name or a sinecure, he is a reality, 
an administrator ; and, however ably seconded by his secretaries 
and his committee, he has yet a great deal of detail to manage 
and many arrangements to effect In the presence of so many 
who are more versed in the duties of affairs than myself there is 
but one thing to ask you, and that is your cordial co-operation 
with one who accepted the office under the feeling of his own 
deficiencies for the task, and of the necessity that some one 
should promptly step forward to continue the work which had 
been begun, and which promises to be of such great advantage 
to Orientalists. Our first duty is to announce the favour with 
which the movement has been received by the different States 
and Sovereignties of Europe, delegates from whom are present 
here to-day. Besides those gentlemen who appear as repre- 
sentatives of the different powers of the North and West, others 
have come from the far East to add by their presence, by the 
information they bring and the objects they display, to the 
pleasure it will afford us to make their acquaintance. Here^ 
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it tell 70a that the application nude to ttti 
Becretarv of State, far India wu received In the moat kind and 
prompt manner, and Out tbe Hindoo itmrnrt designated ai 
likely to contribute by their presence to the success of the Aryan 
section were at once consulted by ihe Indian Government, »hc 
offered to tend them to Europe to be present to-day at our first 
meeting. If from various causes they are not here, India it not 
without Its representatives. An eminent Civil Bervsnt of th( 
Indian Government la here from the Presidency of Bombay, and 
will, I am tore, carry hack with bim to that Presidency the 
remembrance of the warm reception which yon will accord him. 
There ha* been every desire on the part of the India Office to da 
all that haa either been asked or Ilea in it* power on behall of 
the Congress, and yon will see on the occasion of your visit to> 
that Office that an admirable mnaeum and an extensive library 
■how that the Office is not Indifferent to Oriental learning and 
studies. The advance of civilisation la marked by the increased 
attention paid to the pursuits In which we are engaged. The 
spread of knowledge haa not only rendired that popular which 
was at one time reserved for a narrow circle, but haa derated 
these studies In public estimation In this country the bond 
Ic Empire, the links that conm 
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Probably persons could be found in so large a city, If required 
who could speak any dialect under the sun or read any writing 
upon the planet. To whatever branch of Oriental learning any 
of those who have honoured the Congress with their presence 
to-day li attached, he will be sore to find tome congenial mind 
to take a warm interest In his pursuits, Interchange thoughts 
with him, or aid in the solution of his difficulties ; nay, the pur- 
suit of these studies is a kind of touch of nature— It makes 
ns all akin, just a* In tbe study Itself everything that Is 
Individual disappears from the mind, except the pursuit 
itself. Oriental isis, too, are all, so to say, men bom of the same 
family, and, like a family, mutually Interested In the success of 
their respective studies. Before that, aa students, all the dla- 
tlnotlonsofrace, creed, and nationality disappear or are forgotten. 
Even criticism ought neither to be nor become personal, inas- 
much aa Science places for its object the highest scope of the 
mind— truth, which is in most cases difficult to And, and no re- 
proach to miss. The nineteenth century haa seen the revival of 
Oriental learning, and tbe great discoveries made throughout 
the East, in Mesopotamia, Egypt, India, and Persia, have thrown 
aa entirely new light on the ancient monarchies, religions and 
languages of the Eastern world as It existed U centuries ago. 
This has' been due to several causes, chieily to the improved 
facilities of acorn, by which travellers and others have visited 
these countries and their monuments, and have excavated their 
remains, and partly to the advance made In Europe Itself, which 
hu enabled the monuments discovered to be more accurately 
copied. The extemdve excavations made throughout the East 
and (be continuous explorations of modern traveller* hare left 
no accessible monument uncopied; and tbe quantity of them*. 
terial now placed at the disposal of the (Indent Is consequently 
Immense, With tbe increaaed number of texts or the old East 
has come the more accurate knowledge, based on the power of 
comparison now given to tbe (indent. These materials were 
unknown to Inquirers of the previous century. Empires have 
been exhumed, and for tbe first time a contemporary history of 
reeordrd events has been found. In Egypt the more recent ex- 
cavations of M. Marietta hare added considerably to tbe know. 
ledge of history and geography, by the discovery of the numerous 
name* on the Pylon ofKamak, recording the foreign conquests 
of Thotbmes III. These, in a paper lately read before the 
Academy of Inscriptions, enabled him to attempt a more accu- 
rate classification of the Egyptian names of countries. la, Meso- 
potamia the missions of Mr. G, Smith and bis excavations' amidst 
the mounds of Konyunjlk have added extensively to the com. 
pletion of Assyrian texts, elucidating the history and religion of 
that people ; while In India the labours of General Cunningham 
promise to bring to light and classify the different monuments 
and antiquities which he explore* and records. The drat ills- I 
coverlesofthese ancient languages, it will be remembered, were ' 
due to the unearthing of important monument*, and it appears 
almost a subject for the con al deration of the Congress to recom- 
mend that every reasonable facility should be accorded In the | 
Eaat to excavations undertaken purely from a scientific point of 
Tie*; for those branches of excavations which fallow up the i 
bints afforded by monumental information require continually 
this discovery of fresh materials to stimulate the student, and I 
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that with the exception of Egypt, all ttaa ancient 
'h were of fragile and perishable materials, bare 
been lost or destroyed. Continuous excavation is therefor* re- 
quisite to obtain fresh material ; for, as already remarked, wltfa- 
"-* fresh material these studies languish, and the interest In 
possible here to 
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Important of the monument*, and their 
vance of Oriental knowledge ; but there 
are two of supreme importance, discovered in times compara- 
tively recent, which rise to the mind at once— the tablet of 
Canopus, found by Professor Lepsius amid the ruin, of Ban, the 
ancient Tanis, and the bilingual inscription of Dali obtained by 
Mr. H. H. Lang In the ruins oTIdallum In Cyprus, Tbe tablet 
of Canopus has proved beyond a doubt, if suoh still lingered, 
the truth of the discovery of the Egyptian language and the 
decipherment of the hieroglyphs ; the Inscription of Dali has led 
ipherment and Interpretation of the ancient Cyprian 
which erroneous notions had hitherto prevailed, 
oui wnien has now been discovered to belong to the Aryan 
family and to the Hellenic group of that section of languages. 
These indeed are only the most striking examples of the philo- 
logical value of newly-discovered Inscriptions ; but those from 
Mesopotamia and Egypt are scarcely leas remarkable for their 
contributions to the historical knowledge of those ancient em- 
pices; while the celebrated Jnoablt* stone er Inscription of 
Dhiban ha* presented a new page to the history of the Semittt 
people conterminous with Jndea, and is one of the oldest toxt* 
In character of the Putnnician alphabet and it* different classes. 
It la a most valuable document of the Paleography of the Semitic 
family emancipated from tbe cumbrous and perplexing sylla- 
baries of the various kinds of cuneiform writing. From tha 
Importance of the Congress's encouraging, by its sympathies, 
further excaeatlons, I turn to another point which might engaga 
Its attention, and that Is the transliteration of Oriental texts 
into European characters. Great progress in this direction has 
been made of late years, and many schemes have been proposed. 
In some Instances, the lesrned societies end scientific Journals 
have Insisted on the adoption of particular systems for papers 
admitted into their pages. There are many members present of 
lit tbe Oriental Societies and Academies of Europe, and it will 
be for them to conslderlf some mutual agreement can be arrived 
at on this subject; and for most Oriental languages a decision 
favourable to one universal transliteration would be of the 
highest importance, as It would in many instances supersede 
the necessity of printing in varioua characters and different 
Oriental types, an expensive and difficult process. It would not. 
Indeed, effect this for languages written with syllable character*, 
but for those only which nave an alphabetic one, and the aama 
node of transliteration would be an invaluable aid to the 
simplification and rendering of words In these languages, 
and making them universally intelligible. This subject wilt 
he no donbt submitted to the consideration of one of the 
sections of the Congress. It Is, Indeed, one of tbe subject* 
»hich it would be the especial object of the Congreea to 
regulate, or at all events to initiate. That some auch neces- 
sity exists and Is felt Is proved by tbe constant change* 
made by Individuals in their transliteration of the word* of 
tJriental tongues, whether living or extinct; the older systems 
already adopted not answering to their special notions of tha 
manner In which these language* Should be transliterated. 
Should the Congress be able to pronounce any opinion on this 
diflleult subject, that opinion would no doubt carry with it great 
weight, even should It not finally decide the question, and lead 
to a further consideration of this pressing want of Philological 
unity. It la not, perhaps, necessary lor the Congress to consider 
how far It would be desirable to discuss the question of an unl- 
ersal alphabet— inch a one a* would supersede for Oriental* 
■ hemselves the necessity of writing In their own different eharac- 
ters the different languages distributed over the East. Could 
such be devtsed.lt would be a great advantage for the acquisition 
or those languages by the West, months and perhaps years being 
now spent In mastering alphabets and syllabaries of complete 
kinds. Among the Polynesian Islanders the European script ha* 
been success fully Introduced and adopted, because they never had, 
till tbe appearance of European civilisation among them, a mod* 
of writing; and there was consequently no national miuur^rssni 
tu contend with, nor any script already in use to supersede. It 
is not *o in tbe East, amongst the various nations attached, from 
virions causes, to their respective characters. But it Is evident 
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that, clothed In an European alphabet, there would be no 
greater difficulty In mastering many of the Aryan and Semitic 
language! by the Western scholar* than Id acquiring the different 
languages spoken In Europe— a talk much facilitated by their 
having nearly one common mode of printing and writing the 
sami' sounds. J t may be considered that the first «tep to unit;, 
among the European natlona will be thll adoption of a common 
alphabet, when entirely Harried oat, and nothing would more: 
powerfully connect the East and the Wtat than the removal of 
those barriers which prevent an easy acquisition or those keys 0! 
thought necessary for the mutual undemanding and bapplnesei 
of mankind. It is a natural transition to pass from this subject 
to the consideration of the attempts made to Introduce uni- 
versal communication by meant of Paalgrepby, or writing by 
ciphers. ThI* system baa been for some time In use in theWeat, 
and different ways have been proposed to arrive at the result 
One is the mode of communicating by signals, consisting of 
numbers, at sea. Certain sentence* of general use are numbered 
and translated into the different European languages-. The flag; 
which carries the number speaka the same sentence, when 
hoisted, to vessels of all other nationalities; In fact, the number 
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universal language, limited Indeed to a few stereotyped sentence* 
such as are generally wanted In maritime intercourse. A modi- 
fication of this system has been adapted for the purposes of com- 
merce, for the Transatlantic and other telegraphs, to supersede 
the necessity of long and continuous messages, which would 
take too much time and trouble in transmission. But the works 
compiled foe this purpose are in the English language only. A 
modification of this principle will be laid before the Kthn 
pbicat Section, consisting principally in the substitute 
vmmhera for words, the same number answering to the _ 
It is evident that when 
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language, and, although a feeble one, probably the only step 
which will ever be made. Its value and defects will ao doubt 
occupy the attention of the Ethnographical Section. ""- 



nations. The fact of another language called, the Acesdlen or 
Sumirian, extinct like the Assyrian, but not easily referable to a 

E articular stem, although supposed to be of the Turanian stock, 
an unexpected addition to the knowledge of the languages of 
Western Asia. It is not to be supposed that discoveries 10 
startling; have been received without Incredulity or opposition. 
The nature of these languages, written In a complex syllabary 
which only finds its parallel In the abnormal script of Japan, 
and the difficulties which first attached to the deciphermentof 
the names bf gods and kin ga.oaused the tirst at tempts to be coldly 
received by scholars especially devoted to Semitic studies. These 
doubts have, however, since given way to convictions, and the 
truth of Assyrian researches has been finally recognised. The 
study of these ancient languages, which may be classed as ex- 
tinct, In contradistinction to those which, though no longer 
spoken, have yet had their knowledge preserved by tradition, 
and which are called the dead, is strictly inductive. The ex- 
amination or the logical deductions to be made from the position 
of a word in different passages is lound to be as important, if not 
more s», in determining their meaning as their comparison with 
words in existing or dead languages supposed to be cognate. 
The consideration of some of these points will occupy the atten- 
tion of the Semitic Section, ai well as the nature of the grammar 
and structure of the Sumirian, the Elamlte, and the Median. 
Besides (hear linguistic questions, others iu connexion with the 
history and mythology of the old Semitic nations will be con- 
aidered In that Section. Nor ia it more than neceaaary to revert 



thought, and might prove of the greatest valu 

means were not athand. Those divided by sound* w , 

numbers. The Presidents oftbevarinusBeotions will deliver their 
inaugural addressee, after which the papers accented will be read 
before these different ejection*, and the verbal communication 
will then be made. At same or tbe Sections have many more 
papers than can possibly be read or dlecoseed at a sitting, the 
President of the Section will have it In his power to adjourn tb* 
sitting, should he deem it necessary, to another day, so a* to 
admit of other papers being read But It la evident that, in 
consideration of the numerous papers and subjects for consider- 
ation with which the Congress has been honoured, It may be 
Impossible to read all communications and some can only bs 
noticed aa received. Besides the sitting* of the Sections which 
are detailed In the Programme, the Congress will visit in the day- 
time the principal museums and institutions which contain 
objects of art and antiquity connected with the East It* Brat 
visit will be to the British Museum, where snob members aa are 
Interested in the different Sections will find abundant materials 
of the old and modern East to occupy tbelr attention. The great 
Egyptian and Assyrian collections deposited In its galleries, and 



will form an excellent introduction In order to reduce the 
labours of the Congress to a definite order, the meetings have been 
reduced into Sections, one for each of the live days from the 15th 
to the lath inclusive. These Section* are the Semitic, Turanian, 
Aryan, Hamltlc, Arcbejo logical, and Ethnologloal. They 
embrace all the topics, llniulatlc and scientific, connected with 
the Best. TheSemitic Section will consider both the extinct end 



._ In Cuneiform characters, for the Cuneiform Inscriptions 

include some certainly not of the Semitic family. But the mass 
of the inscriptions of Assyria and Babylon are Semitic, and the 
characters and languages were extant from above twenty oentnrle* 
b.c. to almost a century an., or the days of tbe Roman Empire. 
The discovery ofthe resdingof the Cuneiform by tirotefend in 1SC1 
was one of the moat marvellous application* to tbe resolution 
of the problem of an eitinct language of which there existed 
no bilingual Inscription is a key. Since tbe evolution of the 
name of Darius, the study has advanced In an unprecedented 
manner, no fewerthan lira languages -vis. Persian, Median 
Babylonian, and two sorts of Assyrian— having been deciphered 
and interpreted, and the history of these Oriental empire* baring 
been examined from their original documents and contemporary 
source*, thus relieving n* from the necessity of relying upon 
secondary Information afforded by Greek and other author*. 
The dlicovery of tbe Persian by Grotefend, subsequently per. 
fected by tbe labours of Bnrnouf, Lease n, and Bswlinson, was 
succeeded by that of the Babylonian and Assyrian by Hinck* 
and Kawllnson; and It is precisely these last two language* 
which have produced a golden harvest of re«ulu, when their 
reading Is completed by the labours of Prefes-mr Oppsrt, Mr G. 
Smith, and Mr. Fox Talbot. A light entirely new has been 
thrown on the mythology and history of these old Semltlo 



mparaiira philology, owing to the undoubtedly remote age 
of tbe early monument* on which the languages appear, and 
their slwwlng Its change and development In the coarse of 
centuries. It is impossible to exclude these old grammatical 
structures, these oldest of all word*, from the arena of that study, 
for without them the study mutt be considered as Incomplete. 
The same observation also applies to the researches into com- 
parative mythology and the evolution of ancient religions, for 
It is only by the consideration of the Semltlo myths that a true 
appreciation can be made ofthe extent to which Western Europe 
was influenced by the traditionary legends of Babylonia and 
Assyria. The researche* also Into tbe astronomy of BabyloS 
and Assyria are scarcely less interesting, and the evidence of the 
cuneiform records or these people goes far to confirm the high 
antiquity traditionally handed down of the Astronomical ob- 
servations of the Chaldean*. If that branch of the subject ia 
It present Incomplete, at all events the researches of M. Uppert 
and Mr. Sayce have approached the subject, and It will be Im- 
possible to write the history of ancient astronomy, In which the 
Babylonian and Assyrian observation* and astronomical know- 
ledge are omitted. If, Indeed, the astronomy of these nation* 
was disfigured by or dne to a superstitious astrology, inter- 
mingled with omens, some bearing a great affinity to the practloes 
of the West, there still remains the comparison of the astronomy 
with that of Greece, which was derived at * later time from the 
Alexandrian schools The historical Inquiries have resulted in 
1 still greater confilotof opinion, and H. Oppert will bring these 
divergence* before the Section; for It cannot be concealed that 
ihe comparison of the chronology of the Jews and the Assyrian*, 
is it at present stands, does not harmonise— there la a want of 
synchronism. It is not possible to decide at present where th* 
srror lies, but nothing but an act of violence, eucn aa the alter- 
ation of text, or tbe forced hypothesis ot an omission of years In 
.he Assyrian canons, can at present reduce them to a common 
level. The difficulty has many bearings, and affects history 
generally ; and could these differences be reconciled, that alone 
would entitle this Congress to be regarded as marking an epoch 
in the annals ot ancient historical in res ligation. The un- 
Ibrtunately defective state of tbe present knowledge of the 
history of Babylonia, owing to the want of adequate monument*, 
nhich still lie Inhumed in tbe country, prevent* the investiga- 
tion of the hiitory of that country from being more accurately 
known, and some doubtful chronological and historical points 
irom being settled. Considerable aervioe to the publication of 

Kpera and memoir* on this subject ha* been rendered by the 
irned societies in this country, especially the Koysl Asiatic 
society, the Boyal Society of Literature, and the Society of 
lllbllcal Archeology, and by different scientific Journals es- 
pecially tbe ZtilKhrift fir ItpyftiieKt Sprachr of Berlin. The 
Turanian Section comprises all the languages of that class, and 
will In the present Congress c insider subjects connected with tbe 
Chinese language and literature. It is not necesssry here to do 
more than briefly allude to the extent of the literatureol China and 
the mass of old writings which have survived the repeated con- 
flagrations which have overtaken it Notwithstanding the labours 
■ T the French Sinologists, especially M. Stanllaa J ullen, numerous 
points of historical interest remain to be considered. One that 
ider their notice was the history ot the Man dynasty, a 
■--"-*- for its relstlons with other States, and its 



political reforms : for It wss In thst remote period that t 

>stem of competitive examinations was first Introduced In 
t us political organisation oi tbe Chinese Civil Service. Atran_ 
h.tiun of the most Important works of that time was proposed 
at the Congress of faris, 1S73, and, could It be carried out, 
would sdd oonsidersbly to the knowledge of the geography 
and ethnoloay of Indo-China, So many subjects of Interest 
about Japan were discussed at the Paris Congress, that there 

'— ■ -'- any of great imoortanoe to treat of in the 

■—* "le study or Japan, Its language and lta 
Highest sympathy, from the remarkable 
. ime Japan has offered to Western civlll- 
lutlon, and tbe fact of it* interesting peculiarities of language 
sad writing, notwithstanding the Impress it has received from 
the Chinese script and literature. The comparison of Its lan- 

Eiage with others of the Turanian family deserves greet ~" " 
sn. One of the subjects whiob will bo refenwl. to ■Ais.-ii 
\Mmuiu.\i, cSsjpUnlMR "VaOi 
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Section is the interpretation of the Etruscan language. That 
tongue, which belongs to the extinct class, has exercised the in- 
genuity of Europe for more than a century, and the difficulty of 
solving the mystery has always been a reproach to the power of 
decipherment and interpretation exhibited in the rapid process 
made in the Semitic Cuneiform and Hamitic Egyptian. Since 
the work of Lansi, various inquirers have rt- (erred it to the 
different European languages, Lanzi himself to the Greek and 
Latin, Sir William Betham to the Irish, M. Judas to the Hebrew, 
another inquirer to the Teutonic, and the Rev. Isaac Taylor to 
the Turanian stem. Mr Taylor proposes laving his views 
before this S« ction, and the subject is one worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Congress, as in the discission that will very likely 
ensue it will probably be shown wh> ther it should be considered 
a Turanian or an Italian dialect, to which latter class the 
opinions of scholars have generally inclined to assign it. The 
views of Mr. Taylor will, however, have specially to be con- 
sidered, and the proofs he wishes to bring forward in favour of 
his hypothesis will be passed under examination. The great 
difficulty about the Etruscan language is that ihe words do not 
appear to be directly connected with the Italian dialect* as they 
axe at present known, and the inscriptions are, although nume- 
rous, too short to enable sufficient comparisons to be made to 
determine logically the meaning of words not being proper 
names which are found in the different texts The Aryan bection 
will have papers on the Sanscrit literature and subjects con- 
nected with it, and the flood of light which the study of this 
language has thrown on the history of European languages has 
made its study the roost favoured of Oriental languages. '1 here 
is supposed to be found the original source of the very tongue 
in which this Address is delivered. It is, as all are aware, a 
literary, not a monumental language, as no monuments inscribed 
in Sanscrit or its nearest Indian dialects are older than the 4th 
century b.c. It is a problem yet to be solved, what was the oldest 
Aryan alphabet ? Was it Greek, Syrian, or Lyoian r As yet none is 
known older than the 7th century b c, and of course they are all 
comparatively recent compared with the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian. Among the languages of the Aryan Section attention 
should be directed to the Lycian, as it is certainly one of the 
oldest which appear on the monuments. This dialect, limited 
to a small locality in the south-western coast of Asia Minor, and 
written in a mixed Greek and Phoenician alphabet, lias not 
yet been interpreted to any extent, although the alphabet has 
been deciphered. It was in 1839 that the late Sir C. Fellowes 
first brought to England trustworthy copies of Lycian inscrip- 
tions. Several of these were bilingual, and the language has 
been supposed to resemble the Zend; but the interpretation has 
been sutpended. and although attempts have been recently 
made to affiliate it to the Sclavonic and even to one of the Welsh 
languages, it must still be classed, like the cognate Carian, 
among the extinct or unknown languages of Asia Minor. 

The Hamitic Section will represent the progress made in 
Egyptology since the first discovery of the mode of deciphering 
and reading this pictorial language oi Ancient Egypt in 1817. 
It is not necessary here to enter into a detailed exposition of the 
mode of decipherment and interpretation of the hieroglyphs 
which was aided by the trilingual inscription of Kosetta, and 
did not require so great an effort of the mind to discover as the 
cuneiform. The only difficulty was to divest the mind of the 
. idea that figures and representations of objects were not used as 
pictures, but as phonetic ciphers.- That point reached, the diffi- 
culties rapidly disappeared, and the inductive method pursued 
with a mathematical rigour by the first inquirers and by later 
students has evolved alike from the grammar and the dictionary 
the relation of the Ancient Egyptian to the Coptic. So great 
has been the progress made that the purport of all texts and the 
entire translation of most is no longer an object of insurmount- 
able difficulty. As in the case of Assyria, the history of Egypt 
has been revealed from the monuments, and a mi»t which hung 
over the learned labours of the past century has been dispelled, 
and although the chronology of Egypt presents unfortunately 
too many gaps to justify precise determination, yet sufficient 
evidence has been obtained to prove the immense duration of 
the Egyptian Empire. It is. however one of the marvels 
of Egypt and its early civilization that it starts already 
full grown into life in the valley of the Nile as a nation 



highly advanced in language, painting, and sculpture, and 
offers the enigma as to whence it attained so high a point of 
development. There is no monumental nation which can 
compete with it for antiquity, except perhaps Babylonia, and 
evidence is yet required to determine which of the two 
empires is the older. As far as an opinion can be formed 
from archaeological considerations, there is a greater weight of 
evidence in favour of gradual development in Babylonia. Some 
of the linguistic tablets in terra-cotta found in that country 
have recorded the transition in that region in characters gradu- 
ally developing from the pure pictorial into the conventional 
cuneiform ; but no Egyptian inscriptions, as yet discovered, are 
written exclusively, or even mainly, in hieroglyphs used as 
pictures only in contradistinction to sounds All. even those 
of the most remote antiquity, are full of phonetic hieroglyphs. 
The arts of Egypt exercised an all-powerful influence on the 
ancient world— tne Phoenicians copied their types, and Gret-ce 
adopted the early Oriental style of architecture, for the Doric 
style came from Egypt, the Ionic from Assyria, the later Corin- 
thian again from Egypt. If Phoenicia conferred an alphabet on 
Greece, Egypt suggested the use of such characters to Phoenicia. 
Already, in the seventh century before Christ, the hieroglyphs 
represented a dead form of the Egyptian language, one which 
had ceas<d to be spoken, and Egyptians introduced a conven- 
tional mode of writing simpler than the older forms, and better 
adapted for the purposes or vernacular idiom. Egyptian philo- 
sophy— the transmigration doctrine of Pvthagoras— that of the 
immortality of the soul of Plato— pervaded the Hellenic mind 
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from the colleges of Thebes. The wisdom of the Egyptians 
embodied in Ethical works of proverbs and maxims a* old as the 
Pyramids, ami as venerable for their hoar antiquity ma the days 
of the Exodus. The frail papyrus, the living rock, the temple, 
and the tomb, have all preserved an extent of literature found 
nowhere else. The motive was a religion which looked forward 
to an eternal duration or the return of the past to the future. 
The national poem of Pentaur is found on the walla of Thebes, 
and the papyrus of Sallier. The Book of the Dead was alike 
sculptured on the tombs and written on the roll— it embodied 
much of the symbolic though less of the esoteric doctrine. The 
Elysian fields, the streams of Styx, burning Phlegethon, the 
judges of the dead, are Egyptian conceptions ; the Sun-worship is 
Egyptian ; medicine and astronomy, geometry, truthful history, 
and romantic fictions, are found in an extensive literature, 
Many dogmas and practices of an Egyptian origin have descended 
to the present day, and exercise more influence than is generally 
supposed on modern religious thought. Here it is not possible 
to do more than allude to the services rendered to Egyptian 
interpretation by Professors Lepsius, Bru-sch, Lauth, Ebers, 
and Eisenlohr, in Germany; M. Chabas, the late Vioomte de 
Rouri, and M. Maspero, in France ; and Mr. C. W. Goodwin and 
Mr. Le Page Kenoui, in this country. But it is in Berlin alone that 
a Journal specially devoted to Egyptology appeals to us as the 
recognized organ of students for the language and antiquities of 
the valley of the Nile. From Brugsch Bey. who attends this 
Congress as the representative of that enlightened ruler the 
K hi dive of Egypt (who has done so much for the revival of the 
knowledge of the ancient condition of the country over which 
he rules by the excavations he has sanctioned or undertaken at 
the suggestion of M. Mariette, and by the valuable publications 
of Brugsch Bey and M. Mariette, whose heavy cost His Highness 
has undertaken), the Hamitic Section will hear a lecture of great 
interest on the point of departure of the Exodus from the Land of 
Bondage. The subject of Archaoloxy, both local and general, has 
been the object of so many Congresses that only a small part of 
tliis vast subject can fall into the scope of the present Congress. 
Archaeology treats of the ancient Oriental ethnology— of the 
earliest and the existing civilisation of the East. Both enter 
extensively into the history ol the human race, and without 
their aid no description of ancient life, however brilliant, is 
complete. The ancient monuments of India will come. under 
the consideration of the Archaeological Section, as also the 
always interesting subject of the Great Pyramid, about which 
many opinions have prevailed, although the only one received 
by Egyptologists is that it was the sepulchre of a monarch of the 
fourth dynasty. There is one subject connected with the archaeo- 
logy of the hast to which your attention should be specially 
directed, and that is the extensive forgeries of Oriental inscrip- 
tions and other objects perpetrated in late years at Jerusal m 
and in Arabia. With the increased value placed on works of 
ancient art, the attention of forgers has been directed to the 
production of spurious monuments. Some of these are too gross 
to effect the deception they wish to effect: but others require a 
considerable practical knowl dge of works of ancient art to 
detect. Now, the labours of the philologist are incomplete 
without the advice and assistance of the archaeologist, without 
which erroneous ideas may be entertained as to the relative value, 
the truth or falsity of ancient monuments. Hence an archaeo- 
logical section which shall discuss such difficult points is essen- 
tial; besides that.it serves also to connect the studies of art and 
literature. In some branches of archaeology — such, for example, 
as the study of gems or engraved stones— the number of recent 
imitations Is greater than that of the really ancient remains, 
and this, unfortunately, in proportion to their beauty ana 
excellence, so that archaeologists are accustomed to look with 
great scrutiny and suspicion at these works of ancient art. 
Nor are there present in these objects those criteria which, as in 
the instance or coins, aid to determine the authenticity of the 
particular object under consideration. The philological in- 
quirer often, on the other hand, renders equal aid to the 
archaeologist by determining the relative age of different 
objects of antiquity. A Section of the Congress is devoted to 
Ethnology— that is, the consideration of the present actual 
condition of the different races of the East, just as archaeology 
considers their past civilisation. Ethnography is intimately 
connected with another branch of inquiry— viz. anthropology, 
which is limited to the relative physical conditions ol the 
races of men. In the Ethnological Section those subjects will 
be considered which do not belong to the province of philology 
or archaeology. They are all most intimately connected. In 
fact, a knowledge of ethnology is essential to the study of archaeo- 
logy, just as in the natural sciences the intimate acquaintance 
with living species, fauna, and flora is essential to the due com* 
prehension of extinct races of animals. Many obscure points in 
archaeology are cleared up by ethnological studies, which teach 
what is going on at the present day among peoples not more 
highly advanced in civilisation than the predecessors of the 
most highly civilized races at the most remote periods to which 
archaeology can point as the most remote historical ages. In the - 
consideration of the diversities of race, ethnology also renders 
invaluable aid to the philological considerations which guide us 
in the determination of the relative periods of the oldest civili- 
zations of the East . For language alone is not a sufficient criterion 
for deciding a point so remote from observation and so delicate, 
change of language not always implying diversity of race. It la 
to ethnology as well as to archseofoiy and philology that we 
must look for the solutions of the problem, whence came the first 
inhabitants of the valley of the Nile, the alluvial plain** of Meso- 

?otamia, the valleys of the Himalayas, and the banks of the 
angttsekiang, the isles of Japan, the shores of Indo-China 
with all their internal varieties, the Ainos. the Miautsze, tb« 
natives of the Andaman Islands— in short, the general state o 
the question of th,e early immigrations which were made befon 
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history was written, or tradition definitely handed down. Some 
of these questions will occupy the attention of the Ethnological 
Section, and will receive ample illustration from the contribu- 
tions and memoirs offered to it. Under the head of ethnology 
have been clashed the sciences, and the products, natural and 
artificial, of the East. The glyphic and graphic arts have 
indeed been assigned to the Archaeological Section; but the 
arms, natural weapons, the manufactures, the products of human 
ingenuity in any shape, are port ions of the study of ethnography, 
and as such will be considered under that department. The 
development of the so-called stone and bronze ages of the East, 
their contributions to the general knowledge of the conditions 
of the first inhabitants of the globe, are particularly interesting 
to aH inquirers, when it is borne in mind that the cradle of 
mankind has, by universal consent and uniform tradition, sup- 
ported by direct historic proofs always been placed in the East, 
and that the early European races emerged subsequently from 
an originally uncivilized: condition. These younger children of 
time derived the first elements of their civilization from contact 
with the East, then, relatively, far more advanced, placed under 
more favourable circumstances, and surrounded by those produc- 
tions of nature which have ever contributed to the comfort, 
luxury, and refinement of mankind and to the development of 
the arts and sciences. These natural products it is impossible 
to do more than allude to, they are so numerous— valuable 
metals, precious woods, gums, spices, the teeth of animals, the 
ivory of the hippopotamus and the elephant, the nutritive fruits 
almost superceding the necessity of the cultivation of grain, the 
thousands of products of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms have at all times directed the attention of the West 
to the Kast, just as in the East itself they have called forth 
some of the greatest efforts of human ingenuity, and have 
given rise in past ages to discoveries relatively as great and 
important as those which, in modern Europe, cease to astonish 
us, simply because of their universal diffusion and daily 
use. All these can be made ohjec's of inquiry, but it will be 
impossible in a single sitting to do more than allude to the 



subject, or to read such papers on these points as may be sub- 
mitted to the Section. In the present Congr- ss, however, there 
are many present who can throw light upon whatever it may 
seem desirable to discuss under these several heads. There only 
now remains to mention the assistance rendered to Oriental 
studies by the Universities and learned societies of Europe, 
who, in addition to the interest with which they have received 
memoirs on subjects connected with the East, have many of 
them sent delegates and representatives to the present Congress, 
In this country the Royal Asiatic Society has generally en- 
couraged the advance of Oriental learning, especially the Aryan 
and Turanian sections. The Royal Society of Literature has 
al-o, besides Greek and Roman antiquities, promoted the study 
of Egyptian hieroglyphs. The new Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology has also, though last, entered with the greatest interest 
on the route of Semitic and Hatnitic languages, as well as the 
archaeology of lands connected with the Bible. In order to 
bring this knowledge before all classes of the public by the pub- 
lication of the " Records of the Past," and in order to revive the 
study of Oriental learning, it has proposed a aeries of lecture* 
on Assyrian and Egyptian philology. The Journal Atiatiqtie, 
in France, and that of the German Oriental Society at Leipzig, 
are the known organs of all Oriental languages in those 
countries, and the special sections of Egyptian and Assyrian 
research have been well represented in the Zeitaehrift /Or 
AegyptUche Sprache und Alter thumskunde of Berlin. It is to be 
hoped that all these exertions will not have been in vain, and 
that this Congress, demonstrating the growing importance of 
Oriental studies, will attract fresh inquirers to these studies, 
and such as will sustain hereafter the brilliant reputation 
achieved by those now present in the pursuit of Oriental 
inquiry. Nor can this Address be closed without asking you to 
join with me in an expression of our thanks for the countenance 
afforded to this Congress and this country by the Governments 
of Europe, by Germany, Italy, Portugal, Russia. Egypt, and 
others, whose enlightened rulers have sent representatives from 
Universities and other public institutions. 



At the conclusion of the President's address, Professor LEON DE BOSNY, the President of the First Congress (Paris), 
and Delegate to the London Congress, delivered the following speech : — 



Monsieur le President, Messieurs et Savants 
collegues, — II m'appartient, comme President de la 
premiere Session du Congres International des Oriental- 
istes, de remercier publiquement l'illustre President de 
cette Assemblee et tons les Membres du Comite central 
d' organisation, du zele eclaire, du devouement incessant 
avec lequel ib ont mene a bonne fin les preparatifs de cette 
seconde Session. 

Lorsque les Delegues de tous les Pays de 1'Europe ont 
propose au Congres de Paris, de Conner a la docte Angle- 
terre le soin de poursuivre l'ceuvre inaugure en France, ils 
n'ont point doute un seul instant que, dans la grande 
metropole de la glorieuse Albion, cette ceuvre serait con- 
tinued de la facon la plus brillante et la plus fructueuse 
pour le progres de nos etudes. 

Les Congres scientific] ues internationaux sont appeles, je 
crois, a signaler une ere nouvelle pour le progres des 
Sciences et des Lettres. 

Ces Congres reunissent en effet des conditions de succes 
ou'il serait difficile, pour ne pas dire impossible, de rencontrer 
dans tout autre genre d'association. Prevenus une annee a 
1'avance, les savants du monde entier, convoques a ces 
grandes assises de Terudition et de la pensee, pre*parent a 
loisir leurs meilleurs travaux, murissent leurs idees, com- 



est arrive, ils savent que le resultat de leurs efforts et de 
leur intelligence, sera simultanement apprecie, par les juges 
les plus autorises de toutes les nations civilisees. Ils savent 
en effet que la grande publicite, — que la science n'a pas 
toujours raison de dedaigner, — fera connattre leurs services 
tous les hommes amis des travaux* de l'esprit. 

Mais la n'est pas settlement l'utilite de ces Reunions 
internationales. 

Leur plus beau titre a la sympathie des hommes honnetes, 
est certainement d'apprendre aux nations a se connattre, a 
s'encourager, a s'estimer mutuellement. 

Au Congres de Paris, le Delegue de votre grande cite, 
nous disait en termes qui ont emu tous les cceurs francais, 
que l'Angleterre, en ambitionnant llionneur de tenir la 
seconde Session dans sa capitale, devait nous rappeler que 
l'Angleterre avait toujours tenu a marcher a 0016* de 1a 
France dans les voies de la Justice et de la Civilisation. 

Permettez-moi d'ajouter k mon tour, qu'en nous offrant 
aujourd'hui la plus gracieuse, la plus courtoise des hospi- 
talites rAngleterre nous fournit l'occasion de constater que 
sur le terrain neutre de la science, il ne saurait nattre dans 
le cceur d'aucun savant d'autres sentiments que ceux d'une 
cordiale estime, pour quiconque s'efforce d'arracher une 
verite au vaste domaine de l'inconnu. 



pletent leurs decouvertes ; et lorsque le jour de la Reunion 

Mr. SHANKAR PANDURANG PANDIT, who is commissioned by Lord Northbrook to represent the Indian Empire 

at the Congress, also made a short speech expressive of gratitude for the kindness and hospitality with whioh he had 

been received in England. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 

On Tuesday morning, September the 15th, the members of the International Congress of Orientalists met in the 
British Museum at 10 o'clock, Dr. Birch* and other officers of the Institution doing the honours on the occasion. The 
proceedings were of an informal character, the learned visitors separating themselves into groups, each studying different 
objects of interest. 

At 2.30 p.m. the Orientalists assembled in the Rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, 4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar 
Square, where the meeting of the Semitic Section was to take place ; but the smallness of the space, which would only accom- 
modate about 80 persons, necessitated the adjournment of the meeting to the Royal Institution, 21, Albemarle Street, after 
the proceedings had already commenced. 

The President of this Section, Sir HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B., opened it with the following speech :— 



Thr Section of the Congress which I have now the honour to 
address has been organised for the purpose of giving to Orient- 
alists an opportunity of interchanging their idea* with regard 
to that group Of languages to which the conventional name has 
been given of Semitic. This group has always possessed an 
interest beyond and independently of its linguistic peculiarities, 
in consequence of its having been the medium, to use the words 
of Dr. Pritchard, "of handing down and perpetuating the 



dictates of divine revelation." Semitic studies, indeed, have 
been cultivated in all ages, mainly from their connexion with 



the Hebrew Scriptures, and even now discoveries in this field of 

iiefiy * 
they throw on the Mosaio account of the early history of man 



research are chiefly valued by the public for the light which 



kind. The Congress of Orientalists, however, will, probably, 
attach more importance to philological than to historical <vt 
religious considerations, and will ta 4&v*fc&. ^ ^2»*s*afe^«3s&&st 
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literature and the Semitic language* in their general rather than 
their special relations. The Erne is hardly yet come, perhaps, 
fur sound generalisation in regard to the origin, development, 
and scientific classification of the Semitic languages. At any 
rate I have not the requisite knowledge or leisure to grapple 
with such a question. All that I propose to do in opening this 
Section is to draw attention to the very enlarged proportions 
that have lately been given to Semitic research. Not only have 
our PhoBnician materials been more than doubled since Uesenius 
wrote his famous text-book on the relics of that language, but 
Southern Arabia has yielded a mass of inscriptions trom copper 
plates and sculptured rocks, which havebroughi the old Himy aritio 
language fairly within our grasp, and more recently Assyria has 
been added to the list, sustained inquiry having opened up to 
the investigation of scholars that ancient language, which, as 
far as our present knowledge extends, would seem to be one 
of the earliest members of the wide-spread Semitio family. 
Educated Europe was very slow to admit the genuineness of 
Cuneiform decipherment. It was asserted at first as a well- 
known axiom, that it was impossible to recover lost alphabets 
and extinct languages without the aid of a bilingual key, such 
as was afforded to Egyptologists by the famous Stone of Rosetta. 
Our efforts at interpretation were therefore pronounced to be 
empirical- and scholars were warned against accepting our 
results. I have a vivid recollection, indeed, of the scornful 
incredulity with which I was generally received when, in 1840, 1 
first brought to England a copy of the Babylonian version of the 
Behistun Inscription, and endeavoured to show that by com- 
paring this version with the corresponding Persian text I had 
arrived at a partial understanding of the newly discovered 
records of Assyria and Babylonia. I did not assume to have 
done more than break the crust of the difficulty, and yet I 
obtained no attention. Hardly any one in England, except Dr. 
Hincks and Mr. Norris and the Chevalier Bun sen, was satisfied 
of the soundness of the basis of inquiry. Nor, indeed, did the 
study make much progress for a long time afterwards. Semitic 
scholars, like M. Kenan, accustomed to the rigid forms and 
limited scope of alphabets of the Phoenician type, were be- 
wildered at the laxity of cuneiform expression, where phonetic 
and ideographic elements were commingled; and refused to 
admit the possibility of such a system of writing being applied 
to a Semitic language. Biblical students, again, were not 
favourable at first to the idea of testing the authenticity of the, 
Hebrew records by comparing them with the contemporary 
annals of a cognate people, ana for a time ignored our results : 
while the Classicists of this country who followed the lead 
of the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis calmly asserted the 
superiority and sufficiency of Greek tradition, and treated our 
endeavours to set up a rival school of historical criticism, 
derived from a barbarian source, almost with contempt Strug- 
gling thus against disbelief and prejudice, our progress in this 
country was for many years slow and unsatisfactory; but at 
length, as materials increased, and competing intellects, engaged 
in the study of the inscriptions, arrived at almost identical 
results, the attention of Europe was aroused and Assyriologists 
received a more respectful treatment. 

It would be out of place on an occasion like the present to 
trace in any detail the early stages of Cuneiform decipherment, 
or to attempt to apportion among the first pioneers in this diffi- 
cult branch of study their respective shares in the credit of 
discovery Still, there are some names, both among the living 
and the dead, to which, even in this hasty sketch, I cannot help 
referring. The obligations which Assyriologists owe to the late 
Dr. Hincks and the late Mr. Norris can hardly be overstated , 
while there is still one among us who. if he did not commence 
work quite so early as his English fellow- labourers, carried on 
his researches with an energy, a perseverance, and a happy 
boldness, which soon enabled him to outstrip them. I allude to 
Dr. Jules Oppert, of Paris. If any one has a right to claim the 

Eaternity ox Assyrian science, as it exists at the present day, it 
i certainly this distinguished scholar, who, having enjoyed the 
advantage of a personal investigation of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian ruins, now twenty-three years ago, devoted himself on 
his return to Europe to the prosecution of cuneiform studies 
with a vigour and ingenuity, neither deterred by opposition nor 
discouraged by neglect, which ultimately led to a complete 
success ^gaining as he did for himself the Quinquennial Prize 
of the French Academy, and thus obtaining the attestation of 
the first critical body in Europe to the genuineness and im- 
portance of the studies on which he was engaged. This, indeed, 
may be considered the turning-point of cuneiform research: 
hitherto there had been doubt and disparagement; henceforward: 
Assyriology took its place within the recognized pale of Oriental 
science, and the study of the inscriptions steadily advanced. 
France well sustained her claim to the prominent place which Dr. 
Oppert had first acquired for her. M. Menant, who was at an early 

Seriod associated with him, exerted himself to popularize a 
ifflcult subject; while the indefatigable Francois Lenormant, 
following closely on their footsteps, has since pursued a 
brilliant career of discovery and daring research, which in his 
particular line of study has placed him far ahead of all com- 
petitors. Waldemar Schmidt in Denmark, Final in Italy, and 
Naville of Geneva, have also Joined our band of Assvriologists; 
while Germany, although coming late into the field of Assv- 
riology. has at once assumed a leading position in regard to the 
most essential branch of the inquiry, lrom which she is not likely 
to be soon displaced. It, is. indeed, a searching and elaborate 
critical power, combined with intense application and a thorough 



mastery of the Semitic languages, rather than conjectural trans- 
lation, however happy, or premature generalization, which is 
too apt to mislead, that is now required for the advancement 
of Assyrian knowledge; and as such qualification* are pre- 
eminently possessed by Professor Schrader and Dr. Pretoria*, 
who are at the head of the cuneiform scholars of Germany, 
I am inclined to look to them as our future leaders in 
this interesting study. The contribution of England of late 
years to the science of Assyrian philology has perhaps hardly 
kept pace with its early promise. Mr. Norris s Dictionary and 
the three volumes of inscriptions which I have published for 
the British Museum have supplied, no doubt, very useful and 
extensive materials for scholars to work upon; while the in- 
dependent labours of Mr. George Smith, of Mr. Fox Talbot, and 
of the Re?. Mr Savce have thrown much light on the history 
and geography and half-developed science of the Assyrians, ss 
well as on their mythology, and especially on their primitive 
legends and traditions; but, notwithstanding the wide extent of 
these researches and their great merit, as additions to our know- 
ledge of the early world, I am bound to say that nothing has 
lately appeared in this country which, in my opinion, is equal 
in value, in a philological point of view, to the researches of 
Schroder and Oppert ; and I am further inclined to think that 
until some accomplished Semitic scholar, such as the late Dr. 
Lee or the late Dr. Cureton, shall take up cuneiform inquiry in 
England and devote himself exclusively to it, we must be con- 
tent, as far as critical accuracy is concerned, to follow in the 
wake of our Continental brethren. At the same time I am far 
from wishing to disparage the labours of the English school of 
Assyriology, or to deter young disciples from joining our ranks. 
What 1 complain of is— and I am fully as culpable as my fellow- 
labourers in this matter— that we have hitherto devoted ourselves 
to the sensational rather than the practical branch of the inquiry, 
and have thus built up a superstructure on insecure foundations 
Historical discovery and the illustration of obscure points at 
ethnology and chronology are no doubt more attractive studies 
than dry disquisitions on grammar and etymology, more attrac- 
tive in their nature, and more likely to command the attention 
of the public; but the dry studies, nevertheless, are, or ought to 
be. a necessary preliminary to the others, whone very attractive- 
ness, indeed, is almost in an inverse ratio to their philological 
value. While 1 congratulate, therefore. Mr. George Smith on 
his great achievements in recovering the lost history of early 
Babylon, in bringing to light the primitive traditions which the 
Babylonians held, in common with the Hebrew colonist* who 
migrated from Cbaldssa to Palestine, in fixing by means of 
Assyrian records the chronology of Western Asia, and giving for 
the first time a consistent and continuous account of the 
Assyrian Empire; and while I also congratulate Mr. Sayce on 
the general accuracy of his readings, and especially on his 
success in partially explaining the astronomy and astrology of 
the early Chaldeans ; 1 do most earnestly recommend both of 
these scholars to pay more attention in future to the rudiments 
of the study than to its higher branches. It would be desirable, 
I think, in all future publications, to accompany the translation 
of every sentence with its grammatical and etymological analysis, 
especial care being taken to compare the corresponding roots ana 
inflections in the cognate languages, not at random or from, a 
fancied resemblance of sound, but according to the established 
rules of euphony and grammatical change. As matters stand 
at present, we are far from having overcome the elementary 
difficulties of phonetic representation. Notwithstanding, indeed, 
the numerous alphabets and syllabaries that have been published, 
there are still many cuneiform characters of doubtful power, 
while the vernacular names of the gods, which enter so largely 
into the composition of Babylonian and Assyrian proper names, 
and are thus essential to historical identification, are for the 
most part rendered conventionally and provisionally. For my 
own part, I should hail the determinate reading of these names— 
a result, which in default of direct evidence can only be obtained 
by a very large and laborious induction— as a more substantial 
advance in Assyriology than the discovery of a new dynasty of 
Kings or the complete explanation of the whole series of 'astro- 
nomical tables. Let me, then, impress upon all young Semitic 
scholars who desire to take up the study of the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions to begin at the beginning, to learn thoroughly the 
alphabet and grammar of the Assyrian language before they 
attempt independent translation, and only gradually to ascend 
into those higher regiuns of inquiry which will be brought before 
the Section by the experienced scholars around me. In the 
mean time we are doing good service in this country to the 
common cause in accumulating materials. Mr. George Smith, 
during bis last two visits to Assyria, has added several thousand 
fragments of tablets and cylinders to the already large collection 
deposited in the British Museum; and our fourth volume of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia is now on the eve of 

Sub li cation. It is a satisfactory proof of the high place which 
ssyriology has now taken in the estimation of Semitic scholars 
that the communications which are promised for our Section are 
all, with one exception, connected with the study of the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions; and, indeed, as I make no pretension myself to 
any extensive or critical knowledge of the Semitic languages, it 
can only be to my early connexion with Cuneiform decipherment 
and the interest which I have ever taken in the subject that I 
am indebted for the high honour of being called to preside over 
this Section. I now declare this Section to be open, and invite 
the members to proceed to business. 



The President concluded his Address at half-past three o'clock. 



[Tuesday, September 15.] 
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Piiofbssor UPPEBT then addressed the meeting in French. His discourse was on topics of interest to Cuneiform, 

Ida wriea.1, and Philological scholars. The following is an nbrtract of it in English r— 



THE DYNASTY OP MEDIA. 

Prof. Oppert explained his views on the second kind of tri- 
Ungual inscription!. The Persian kings wroletheir architectural 
documents in three languages and three distinct kinds of 
writing, the first of which is the Old Persian, and the third the 
Assyrian. The second kind had been called formerly by Rawlin- 
son. Westergaard, and De Saulcy Mrdian. but as this language 
Is clearly a Turanian one, and as the known geographical names 
of Media are almost all Aryan, Prof. Oppert proposed, in 1851, 



These 1957 years, added to 51S0 B.C., the date of the end 
of the Median empire, will give exactly 2517 B.C. for the date 
of the Aryan invasion. The statement is corroborated by 
the cuneiform inscriptions. As the capture of Susa took 
place in 648 B.C.. the capture of Babylon by the Elami 

the accession of this dynasty if i.-r--. r.„ 

3383 B.C., which date, added to 
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this second kind of writing represented actually the language 
of the second great dynasty of Asia, called Median by the 
ancient writers. As Herodotus fvii. 6a) states, the Medes 
were called formerly Arioi, and they adopted afterwards the 
latter name. As Mada is itself the Sumerian word signifying 
Turanian 



spite of all Aryans in 



%nd, this change of name coincided 

ivasion. The Turanian name became a geographical one, in 
nl, and who caused the Aryan 

: to-day the land has the old 

name of Iran. Many reasons can be given to prove that, 
geographically, the second kind of the trilingual inscriptions 
was that of Media ; the metropolis Rhagae is not quoted 
as the "city of Media," as it occurs thus in the Persian and 
Assyrian tents, but the Median text says Rhagae, as it quotes 
simply Babylon, Arbeta, Pasargada, and Ecbatana. Common 
sense shows that the language placed between the Persian and 
the Assyrian, and before the Assyrian, must be the idiom of 
some considerable nation or dynasty. Prof. Oppert further proves 
that (he double names given by Herodotus and Ctesias, to 
the Median kings, represent the same individuals ; the forms 
from which are derived Dijoces, Phraortes, Cyaxares, and 
Astyages, are the axyanizations of Turanian words ; the names 
given by Ctesias, Artaeus, Artyne*, Astibaras, and Aspadas 
are the Persian translations of the Median mtanitigt. In the 
Behistun inscriptions the Susian names Aii*a, (/mtadardma, 
Isiaiwakri. are thus aryaniied to AthriHa, Upadarma, 
and CitiMri. The two dynasties of Media and Persia were 
quite different in race and religion ; the accession of Cyrus 
marks that of the Aryans and the Mazdeisrn. 

Prof. Oppert then explained the decipherment and the gram- 
mar, which he has quite modified since the publication of 
N orris's book, to which he had been greatly indebted. 

RESTORATION OF THE CANON BEROSTJB. 

Prof. Oppert then unfolded his discoveries in Babylonian 
chronology, which fix, in an undeniable way, and in accord- 
ance with the highly valuable statement of Mr. George Smith, 
the commencement of the historical times of Babylon at 3517 

" ", The Chaldseans knew the periodof 1805 yeans, or 21,325 






synodical months, equal to 34,337 drac 

which the eclipses return in the same 

quoted in the texts of Saigon, who stati 

Prof. Schroder, in his reply to Prof. Oppert, confessed this 

point to be unattackablt. 

The date of 3517 B.C. as (he date of the Aryan conquest 
stated by Berosusis confirmed by the famous lis' of the same 
author, combined with some valuable information given by 
Herodotus. The real figures of the Berosian dynastic canon 
- ■' . ... j- j j — ■-.. .l. 1 — ._,( ^ gnsjbbjj ; — 
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3 the eponymous list, which gives for the last a 
Aflsurnirar 70a B.C., three years before the 



innrmed 



downfall of 
This is, moreover, the only date . 
agree with the Solar eclipse of 809 B.C.. and the sole date re- 
concilable with the unjmpugnable testimony of Biblical history. 

Prof. Oppert had no time to explain that the scanty Assyrian 
chronological texts can neither be understood nor Interpreted 
without the .aid of the historical texts of the kings, and that 
all chronology neglecting or disdaining these statements will 
be overthrown. 

Diodorus(ii. 3) states that the Chaldaans admitted from the 
oldest time until Alexander, a period of more than 473,000 
years to have elapsed. As the antediluvian times fill up 433,000, 
they admitted 41,000 years from the Deluge to Alexander. 
Berosus gives to the two first fabulous kings 5100, and to the 
' of the mythical period 34,080, together 39,180 
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Moreover, the Egyptian Sothiac period finishes in 139, In 
counting backwards we arrive to the dates of 1333. 3783, 

^2, 570a, 7163, 8633, io.o8j, 11,54a B.C. Searching the 
ilditan lunar periods retrospectively, they give the follow- 
ing dates: 713, 3517 B.C.. and for the mythical time 433a, 
6137, 7933, 9737, 11,54a fl.c. 

This marvellous coincidence is not a mere hasard. Prof. 
Oppert did neither invent nor change a single number. The 
chronology of Berosus is therefore restored. The Babylonians 
placed the Deluge in the year 41,697 B.C. Whether they are 
right or not. Prof. Oppert said he was not competent to decide. 

In all cases the reader can take for granted that the date of 
11.5x3 B.C. reposes on a real historical tradition, and that the 
two periods, the Chaldajan moon period and the Sothiac 

C'od {whether it was Egyptian or not), have the same origin, 
T. Oppert, by mathematical calculation, fixes the date of a 
double phenomenon which struck the sight of men, consisting 
in an eclipse and in an apparition of Sirius, on Tuesday, 37th 
of April. Julian, or the aBth of January, Gregorian. But as 
at this epoch Sirius was not visible to Northern or Middle 
Egypt, on account of the equinoctial precession, civilisation 
must start from a more southern point. This, to say the 
truth, adds Prof. Oppert. is a mere hypothesis, and he trusts 
that further investigation will either confirm or deny this 
special view of his. 
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Prof. OPPEET also read the following paper :— 

ON A CASE OF SINGULAR 
All chronologists formerly admitted, upon the authority of 
Symplicius, in his commentary on Aristotle de coelo, that 
Callisthenes sent to Aristotle the Babylonian observations 
during 1903 years, viz. from the beginning of Babylonian 
history. This number of 1903 has been employed by Prof, 
von Gutschmidt in a system of chronology in which this 
scholar attempted to show that the real system of the Chaldaeans 
consisted merely in the supposition that between the Deluge and 
Cyrus 36,000 years were elapsed. But the number itself is a 
forgery of the Latin translation of Symplicius made by the Aldi, 
and the original number is not 1903, but 31,000 years.* Now, 
Dr. Oppert proves that the erroneous opinion of Prof, von 
Gutschmidt is much older than this scholar, and comes perhaps 
from the middle ages ; it is based on the 46th chapter of Isaiah. 

• It is highly probable that the true number was 41,000. and that 
this famous statement is nothing else but identical with that of 
Diodorus. 



LITERARY FORGERY. 

The pious substitution of 1903 for 31,000 results from the 
opinion that Cyrus began a new era for the Babylonians, 
which the documents prove to be quite inadmissible. Cyrus 
was a Babylonian king of Babylon, as Cambyses was aa 
Egyptian king of Egypt. 

Here is the arithmetical proof: Admit that from the Deluge 
to Cyrus there are 36,000 years, there will be 36,308 from the 
Deluge to Alexander (538~33o=ao8). Then the corrupt text 
of Syncellus assigns the 34.000 years to the mythical period, and 
a 15 from thence to Semiramis ; that is, 34.305 years from the 
Deluge to Semiramis. Now the difference of 36,208 and 34,305, 
or the time elapsed between Semiramis and Alexander, is 1903 
years. It is impossible, in consequence, to deny that the idea 
of Prof. Gutschmidt existed in the time of the Aldi ; but, also, 
the forgery overthrows his system. 

Dr. Oppert has furnished the proofs on which he founds his 
chronological ideas in a work called Palaea. 



On the conclusion of Prof. Oppert's Address, Prof. SCHBADEB, of Jena, rose at the call of the President of the 
Section, and made a few critical remarks in German on the theories advanced by his learned colleague. 

Prof. SCHRADER was, on account of the lateness of the hour, compelled to give up the idea of reading an essay prepared 
by him, on the Transliteration of the Cuneiform Character of the Assyrian Syllabary into Roman Letters, which will shortly 
be published* 

A paper by the Rev. G. C. GBLDABT was taken as read. The following is an abstract of it :— 

ON THE FIRST PERSON OF DR. HINCKS'S " PERMANSIVE " TENSE IN ASSYRIAN TERMINATING 

IN -KIT. 



The Rev. G. C. Geldart endeavoured to show : I. That the 
Assyrian formation in -ku, as dabsaku "I ripen," sarraku 
"lam king," had been only partially understood by the two 
sets of grammarians who had treated of it. On the one hand, 
the Revs. Dr. Hincks and Mr. Sayce had described it as a 
verb, because in it (as in dabsaku) the first personal pronoun 
is attached, after contraction, to a verbal base ; on the other, 
Prof. Oppert and Prof. Schrader refused to call it a verb, 
because in sarraku the pronoun is affixed to a substantive. 
Mr. Geldart desired to reconcile these opposite statements by 
admitting the correctness of each, so far as it went ; and 
supposing the query— whether the form might not have origin- 
ated with substantival, and afterwards been extended to verbal, 
bases? But since the comparative antiquity of the inscrip- 
tions negatives the idea that sarraku is earlier than dabsaku, 
he proposed a broader definition of the usage of the afform- 
ative -ku, viz. that during the whole Assyrio-Babylonian period 
of Semitic, this affix was capable of attaching itself indifferently 
to verbal, adjectival, substantival— in short, to any bases 
susceptible of inflexion at alL 

II. The probability was then pointed out that the ku form 
in Assyrian, corresponding as it does with that of the first 
person of the jEthiopic perfect, as gabar-ku "I made," was 
really the first member of the Semitic perfect in, as it were, an 
embryonic condition; i.e. as having acquired the form, though 
not the power, of a past tense. Because the strong similarity 
of the iEthiopic perfect as a whole with the same tense in the 
cognates, is unmistakable ; and hence this ku form, itself 
identical with the iEthiopic ku, passes by means of the latter, 



into a chain of connexion with the parallel forms elsewhere in 
Semitic. Assyrian dabsaku "1 ripen," and Hebrew davaskti 
"I softened," differ therefore only as foetus and infant, i.e. 
merely in stages of existence, but constitute one word. 

III. It was then shown that in Chaldee, and even in Hebrew, 
there were instances of a similar combination of personal 
pronouns with verbal bases into a kind of tense ; and that in 
Syriac, not only might dabsaku be compared with qotelno 
•• I kill," but sarraku with malkono (John if) " I am king." 
Hence this Assyrian inflexion, in its largest usage, was by no 
means unsupported by Semitic analogies. 

IV. General Reflections. " Our conclusions are suggestive 
of thoughts not uninteresting to the student of mind and of 
language. We are admitted as it were to attend upon the 
genesis of a tense. The recent Syriac formation unveils for 
us the primitive Assyrian process whereby in the early Semitic 
period, the form of the perfect was originated, though as yet 
unendowed with its peculiar powers. Then, in later days, the 
newer language, in want of a present, revives the archaic ex- 
pedient of tense-making by means of pronominal afformatives 
consciously affixed. Again, how slowly the distinctions of 
time were evolved in the Semitic mind, we discern in the 
absence of any definite past tense in the oldest Semitic lan- 
guage. And how far inward conceptions may lag behind 
outward development, we learn from the fact that the Assyrian, 
with his high proficiency in science, mechanical and military, 
and his great attainments in art pictorial and scriptorial, left 
posterity to elaborate the distinction between history and 
prophecy." 



After some remarks by the President, announcing a fresh discovery of an inscription, supposed to be Carian, at Epheeus, 
the Section closed its session with a vote of thanks to its President. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 

On Wednesday morning, at 11 o'clock, Sir Bartlb Frbrb, President of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Lady Frbrb 
received the members of the International Oriental Congress at their residence, Wressil Lodge, Wimbledon Common ; 
and later in the day (from 2 to 6 p.m. ) Dr. Hooker received the members of the Congress at his residence, Kew Gardens. 

The evening meeting, at 8.30, was devoted to the Turanian Languages. At present the class includes the monosyllabic 
languages, such as Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Thibetan, Basque, Finnish, and Hungarian — languages that were originally 
spoken by nomadic, or wandering pastoral tribes. Turan was a name given by the Persians to the district inhabited by the 
wandering Tartar horsemen. The Section was opened in the theatre of King's College by the President, SlB WALTER 
ELLIOT, K.C.S.I., who addressed the Orientalists assembled as follows:— 



In opening the Turanian Section, it may be well to define 
its limits. I have been asked again and again what is meant 
by the term Turanian. I may, therefore, say that Turin 
originally referred to the countries bordering on ancient 
Persia. To the Aryan dweller in Persia, whatever was not 
Iran was Turan, and all foreigners were Turiyan or Turances; 
but in early times of limited intercourse these terms were 
virtually restricted to the neighbouring countries on the north 

[//IdAtxfsy, Septimfier 16,] 



and east of Persia — the Scythia of the Greeks. The Chevalier 
Bunsen, in a Report on the Results of Egyptian Researches in 
reference to Asiatic and African Ethnology, presented to the 
British Association at Oxford, in 1847, proposed to include 
under the term Turanian aji languages of Europe and Asia 
which are neither Semitic nor Aryan. And in this sense it has 
been adopted by the organizers of the Congress. 
Thus extended, the Section has to deal with a great variety 
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of tongues and dialects, forming several well-defined groups, 
connected by a principle of construction, common to them all, 
which philologists have called agglutination, in virtue of which 
the particles (that is, pronouns, prepositions) forming con- 
jugations and declensions are not, as in other languages, 
absorbed and lost in the integrity of the word to which they 
are joined, but can be detached and distinguished from the root. 

This peculiarity is supposed to be a condition incident to 
the circumstances of nomadic life, in which communities, 
loosely associated, have little intercommunication, and, I 
think, derives some explanation from a consideration of Prof. 
Huxley's classification of the varieties of mankind, as applied 
to the habits of the Turanian family. Looking from the 
standpoint of a biologist, at physical characters alone, without 
reference to language or history, he finds the types of what 
(for want of a better name) he calls the Australoid race, in the 
inhabitants of Australia, the hill-tribes of India, and the 
ancient Egyptians. We can trace its characteristics as defined 
by him from the Scythian birthplace of Tur, through the 
Himalayas, the Rajmahal Hills, the Goands and the aboriginal 
tribes of Central India, to the mountains of Ceylon, and they 
arc distinctly stamped on the features of the Hindu popu- 
lation, modified, of course, in various degrees by subsequent 
immigrations. I think it probable that the Turanian occupa- 
tion of Australia took place at a time when that great country 
still formed an integral part of Asia, and that, cut off by later 
geological changes, the inhabitants have thus not been sub- 
jected to foreign innovations. A critical examination of their 
numerous dialects, compared with those of the barbarous hill 
races of Asia, the Ainos of Japan, the Kols, the Mincopis, and 
the nomade tribes who still wander over India, may yield 
materials for tracing more completely the origin and ramifi- 
cations of the Turanian race. 

I have said that the Turanians form several well-marked 
groups. Of these I will first notice the Dravidian, with which 
I am the best acquainted. It is represented in its most perfect 
form by the Tamil spoken in the Carnatic, the Dravidadesam 
of the natives, whence the generic name. The influence of 
Aryan supremacy has there been felt the least. The more 
northerly dialects of Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim have 
all adopted the phonetic system of Sanskrit. Tamil alone 
retains its normal rugged character. It wants altogether the 
aspirated letters, and has some two or three sounds and 
characters peculiar to itself. It has been cultivated and re- 
fined by native poets and grammarians, and under the princes 
of the Pandyan dynasty the College of Madura was celebrated 
for its learning and for the refinement and polish it imparted 
to Tamil literature. Not less important has been the influence 
of Western scholarship. The Jesuit missionaries in particular 
have left their impress on the language. Roberto de Nobiii, 
an Italian Father, composed many works in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century ; but Beschi, who arrived in 1700, has 
established the highest reputation. His grammars still form 
the best introduction to the language, and among his volumi- 
nous writings a metrical history of our Saviour— the Temb&vani, 
composed about 1726— is considered one of the most elegant 
and classical works in the language. The original autograph 
MS. of the poem was purchased by the late F. A. Ellis from 
the son of Beschi's disciple in the beginning of the century for 
a large sum, but was lost for a time after that able student's 
premature and expected death in 1818. It was my good 
fortune to recover it, and it is now deposited in the Library of 
the India^Office, from whence it has heen sent for exhibition 
to the section this evening. 



The language continued to be cultivated by the missionaries 
of the Christian Knowledge Society, and in 1728 the Scriptures, 
translated by Ziebenbalg, were printed in Tamil type at Tran- 
quebar. A copy of this edition, now of extreme rarity, is also 
before us. The names of Rot tier, Rhenius, and other Danish 
scholars in the same mission, are conspicuous for useful works. 
Still later, Dr. Caldwell, by his Comparative Grammar of 
Dravidian Languages, of which a second and improved edi- 
tion is about to appear, has thrown a flood of light on this 
class of tongues'. Nor must I omit to mention the German 
scholars connected with the Basle mission. Dr. Moegling has 
edited lithographed editions of the most remarkable Canarese 
classics under the title of Bibliotheca Camatica, and his fellow- 
labourer, Dr. Gundert, has produced a Malayalim Dictionary, 
published in 1872, admirable for its fullness and arrangement 
— a model of lexicography. Another zealous labourer in the 
Dravidian field is Dr. Burnell, who has examined and cata- 
logued several native libraries, and collected vocabularies of 
vernacular dialects. 

Beyond the limits of the Dravidian provinces the subject 
has received the greatest attention from Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, 
a new edition of whose Essays on the Languages, Literature, and 
Religion of Nepal and Tibet has been published by Messrs. 
Trubner and Co. within the last few days. 

I am less qualified to speak of the progress of the Trans- 
Himalayan languages, but the deficiency will be amply supplied 
by the distinguished philologists I see around me. Professor 
Hunfalvy will explain his view that the connexion between the 
Turanian tongues is more intimate than has hitherto been 
supposed. The Section might have counted on an exposition 
of the affinities of the newly discovered Sumerian or Accad 
language, which have classed as Turanian, but the subject was 
discussed yesterday in the Semitic Section by Professors Oppert 
and Schrader. There still remains, however, the inquiry into 
the origin of the ancient Etruscan, on which Mr. Isaac Taylor 
has offered a paper to the Section, which will doubtless lead 
to profitable discussion, and may elicit some links connecting 
it, as has been surmised, with Accadian. 

There remain to be noticed the monosyllabic languages of 
China and Japan, which were fully discussed in the first Con- 
gress. In this department the French Sinologues from the 
time of Abel Remusat and M. J u lien have held the highest 
place. We are promised two interesting papers by the Rev. 
Messrs. Edkins and Beal, both profound Sinologists, after 
which M. de Rosny, the distinguished President of the First 
Congress, will make some observations, which, coming from 
such a source, will be received with the greatest interest ; and 
lastly, Baron Textor fc de Ravi si will call attention to the import- 
ance of a more scientific cultivation of Tamil in this country. 

In connexion with this branch I may call attention to the 
dictionary of the Chinese dialect of Amoy, by the Rev. Carstairs 
Douglas, which possesses this remarkable quality, that the 
Chinese signs are represented by Roman characters, an 
ingenious experiment, carrying out in some degree the sug- 
gestions thrown out in the President's Address for the adoption 
of an alphabet suited to all languages. I may also notice the 
Rev. Mr. Legge's translation of the Chinese classics, com- 
prising seven works, and filling eight volumes, as of the 
greatest value to every one engaged with the literature of the 
Celestial Empire. Mr. Legge is still continuing his valuable 
labours. 

We will now proceed to the business of the Section, and I 
will ask Professor Hunfalvy to favour us with his paper. 



Professor HUNFALVY in his paper showed by numerous facta adduced from Hungarian, Wogul, Ostiak, and Finnish, that 
the established notion of Turanianism seems to be not well founded, and that it leads students into many errors. He 
endeavoured to show, consequently, that the same genealogical method of studying which has created the Aryan and Semitic 
linguistic science also must be applied to the Turanian languages, and that before such a perfect science can be formed every 
comparative study of them must be unavailing. 

During the sitting of this Section H. Lb Baron TEXTOB DE BAVTSI made the following remarks :— 

Le TembAvani. — Le tres-honorable President de la Section touranienne, Sir Walter Elliot, ay ant 6t£ lTieureux 
et digne possesseur du manuscrit original du grand poeme Hindou le Ttmbdvani (il en a fait don a la Bibliotheque au 
depart ement des Indes), le Baron Textor de Ravisi, ancien gouverneurde la colonie francaise dans l'lnde, fait part au 
Congres du compte-rendu analytique de ce poeme. H figurera dans les Memoires des Travaux du Congres sous 
le nom de M. Tuhen Vinson, jeune dravidiste francais qui a fait des etudes dans l'lnde. 

Le Tembavani ce chef-d'oeuvre de la litterature sua de l'lnde a pour auteur le R. P. Beschi, qui vivait au dernier siecle. 

Importance des etudes dravidiennes.— M. de Ravisi expose que la langue Tamoule est digne de Inattention 
de la science orientaliste. Rendue langue savante, par son Sanscritisme, eile presente la bonne fortune pour la science 
d'avoir survecu au Sanscrit Si l'eftide du Tamoul doit 6tre encouragee en France, parceque I'ondichery et Karikal 
sont des colonies franchises, a fortiori doit elle l'etre en Angleterre, puisque 40 millions de ses sujets parlent les 
dialectes dravidiques, et que le Tamoul en est la langue mere. V Angleterre compte dans ses orientalistes les dra- 
vidistcs les plus distingues que nous ayons. 
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A paper was then read by the Bey. ISAAC TAYLOR, continuing the argument* employed in his Blruteem Baearekm, 
of which the following is an abstract : — 

ON THE RELATIONS OF THE ETRUSCAN AND ACCADIAN LANGFAGE8. 



The objection to a comparison of Etruscan with modern 
Altaic languages, on the ground of the great interval of time 
between them, may be met by a reference to the three Altaic 
languages of Babylonia. These, the Accadian, the Susian, 
and the Elamite (3rd Achaemenian), are coeval in date with 
the Etruscan, and agree with it in many important particulars. 
Moreover, the way in which Ace ad is coupled with Resen in 
the Table of Nations in Genesis, prepares us to expect a 
connexion between the languages of the Accadians and the 
Rasenna. 

I.— Grammar. 

In Accadian, Susian, and Etruscan, the Genitive is identi- 
cally expressed. It follows the subject, and is denoted by 
position, instead of by inflection. 

Moreover in Accadian, Susian, Elamite, and Etruscan, the 
post-position -na, so characteristic of Altaic languages, is used 
with a genitival or possessive force, meaning either "of," 
'•from," or "belonging to." 

The Etruscan post-position -te expresses derivation, like the 
Accadian post-position -ta, "from. ' 

The Etruscan preposition ir, "from," and the Accadian 
post-position -ir or ra, "from," may be compared with the 
Venisseian ablative in -er. 

The Etruscan ethnic suffix is -ach, as Rumach, " a Roman." 
TheTSusian ethnic suffix is -ok, as Susinak, " a Susian." We 
have the same formation in modern Altaic languages, as 
Ostiak, Kosak, etc. 

The adjectival formation is -k in both Etruscan and Susian, 
and -ga in Accadian. 

The original Accadian participle was -an, exactly as in 
Etruscan. 

The Etruscan article is expressed by -s postfixed to the 
noun. The same suffix denotes the article in Mordwin, while 
in Elamite the suffix is either -vas or -ra. 

The Elamite and Accadian plural suffix rtnes becomes -mar 
in Dravidian, -nar in Mongolian, -lar in Turkic, and -ar in 
Etruscan. 

The Etruscan and Accadian correspond curiously as to the 
numerals. In both languages sa means "four." In Accadian 
"three" is essa, in Etruscan it is esal. In Etruscan ki is 
" two," and kis "second," while in Accadian ki is "with, "and 
kas is M two." The Etruscan "five" corresponds to the 
Accadian "one," both being explained by the Accadian word 
for "hand." 

Long ago Sir H. Rawlinson noted resemblances between 
the Babylonian and Etruscan mythologies. They are very 
striking. In both Accadian and Etruscan the divine determi- 
native is an, which is used as a prefix in Accadian, and as a 
suffix in Etruscan names of deities. 

The Etruscan Moon-Goddess was La la, a name derived 
from the "face" so conspicuous in the Moon. In Accadian 
alala means "image," "statue," "sculpture." Translitera- 
ting this word into Mongolian, we find it used to denote ' ' face," 
as well as "moon." 

The Etruscan Sun-God was Apul (Apollo), a name for which 
there is no Aryan etymology. In Accadian bil means ' ' to burn," 
or " scorch," whence come Bil-gi, the God of Flame, Moul-ge, 
the God of subterranean fire, and Bel, the Babylonian Sun- 



God. In Italy Moul-gc re-appears as Vul-can, and Bel as 
Apul or Apollo. 

The Accadian triad of great Gods, Anna, Ea, and Moul-ge, 
which has been identified by Lenormant with the triad of the 
Finnic Kalevala, re-appears in the Turanian worships of Italy : 

Anna, or Zi-anna, as Ti-na and Di-ana ; Ea as Ea-nus or 
Janus ; and Moul-ge as Vulcan. 

The Etruscan &sar, "God," seems to be the Accadian 
Ausar, "God." We may explain the Etruscan Heaven God 
Sumtnan by the Accadian Samu, " heaven;" Neptune, origi- 
nally a solar Deity, by the Accadian napn, "the midday Sun ; " 
Juno by the Accadian ugun, the " day ;" and Ceres by aJkarm, 
a "field." The Uranian Venus was called Is- tar in Babylonia, 
and Tur-an in Etruria. Taking away the divine determina- 
tives, the Babylonian Tar is seen to be equivalent to the 
Etruscan Tur. We may also compare the Etruscan Goddess 
Lasa and the Chaldean Goddess Laz, as well as the spirits 
called lem-ures by the Etruscans and Lamma by the Accadians. 

The limited Etruscan vocabulary known to us can be ex- 
plained to a great extent from Babylonian sources. We have, 
for instance — 

Etruscan, sek, "daughter" = Susian sak, "son." 
Etruscan, etera, "young" child = Accadian tura, *• little," 

"child." 
Etruscan, -isa, "lady" *= Accadian isse, "prince." 

Etruscan, lar, "lord" = Accadian sar, "king." 

Etruscan, ma, "land" = Accadian ma, "land." 

Other Etruscan words explicable by the Accadian are— 
kulmu, "the grave;" kana, "an image;" druna, "sove- 
reignty;" ami, "age;" amke, "he expired;" tular, 
"tombs;" kerinu, "he carved," teke, "he gave;" tkeki, 
" he made ; " tenine, " he offered ; " keveltha, " he burned ;" 
kahati, "violent ; " can, " a charm ; " izi, " health ; " ken, 
"this; "etc. 

Etruscan city-names ordinarily bear the prefix Cor-, as in 
Cortona, or else Vel- t as in Velattri. These are explained by 
the Accadian kar, "a fortress," "a town;" and val, "to 
dwell." Cf. the Hungarian falu, "a town," and the old 
Mongol balu, "a city." 

Latin words, relating to arts derived from the Etruscans, 
have frequently no Aryan etymologies, while they are at once 
explicable from Accadian sources. Thus the Accadian dur, 
"a fortress," explains the Latin turris, while mania may be 
referred to the Accadian mun, "brick," and casa to the 
Elamite kusi, " to build." We may trace turrus to the Acca- 
dian curra, a " horse ; " tabula to dibbu, a "tablet ; " cuprium 
to kupar, "silver ; " andpilvm to pal, a "sword." 

Not only in language and mythology, but in ethnic character- 
istics, there are striking correspondencies between the two 
races. Both paid greater honour to the mother than to the 
father ; both were addicted to magic, in both the magician's 
power resided in his wand, both were proficients in metallurgic 
arts, and reverenced catachthonian Deities, and paid Divine 
honours to the Serpent. 

These correspondencies being so many and so close, the 
Altaic affinities of the Etruscan language may be assumed as 
at least a working hypothesis in the attempt to decipher the 
Etruscan records. 



At the conclusion of Mr. Isaac Taylor's paper, Prof. UBITNER made the following remarks :— 



I think this Section deserves to be congratulated on having 
done what was omitted in the Semitic Section yesterday. We 
have, in the papers that have been read, especially in the able 
communication of Professor Hunfalvy, an indication of the 
present state of Turanian studies, as well as hints for placing 
them on the same systematic and prominent footing which 
the "Aryan" Scholars have secured for their subject and 
themselves. That, in what alone can properly be called 
"Turanian," vis. the Turki group, a harmony of the vowels 
exists in the agglutinated syllables, may be confirmed by such 
instances as baq = "see;" baamaa= ,, tosee;" baqmamaq-=. 
' ' not to see ; " baqamamaq=." not to be able to see ; " and, again, 
in such a sentence a&g8rUshemediksekdi unudulmadi sevdamix 
= "although we have not been able to meet for a long time, 

r: have our mutual loves not been forgotten." Still, all this 
merely suggestive for future studies in that and kindred 
groups, and isby no means exclusive of the comparative method 
so successfully applied in the Aryan inquiries. At present, 
whatever we know little or nothing about, we call 
* 'Turanian," although that term has a special and exclusive 
significance, to which it applies admirably, but beyond which 
It is altogether misleading, and, indeed, obstructive to accurate 
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and increased classification. It is true that in this Section we 
have outlived the stage when atesh = "fire" was derived from 
English "hot ash ;" but Turanians are still in that peculiar 
stage of great learning which existed in another direction, 
when German was derived from Latin, and Latin from 
Hebrew ; and we have yet to reach the third and highest 
stage, that of positive and accurate knowledge. Thus, 
Etruscan, which a common mortal might deem an Italic 
dialect, is, by dint of excessive learning, made Turanian; 
although we have only some thirty words out of which to 
evolve a mythology and language, and not, as might be 
anticipated from such noble conjectures as we have heard, 
a whole literature on which to base them, and which, as Mr. 
Cull states, exists for Finnish. The charms of "Turanian," 
however, are so great as to engage, as we admired yesterday, 
even the attention of other Sections. Acting with greater 
strictness, I venture to submit to this Section the vocabulary 
and inflections of a language which does not belong to any of 
the known groups, viz. the Khajuna (the language of Hunza 
and Nagyr), and which, therefore, rightly has to go before this 
Section. In it, the transition of gutturals to vowels, or from a 
more animal to a more human form of speech (if I may be 
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allowed these terms), still goes on, as evidenced by the speech 
of the lower classes, when contrasted with that of their chiefs, 
e.g. akhatt and gokhatt for "mouth." Speaking in a very 
popular way, a language belonging to the Aryan group is recog- 
nized by the application of scientific rules to the changes of a 
root, traceable from a conventional centre, for, whatever may 
be the changes, they can be marked with precision, however 
affected the root may be by different histories and migrations 



— the Semitic languages may be ascertained by the wonderfully 
logical developments from a tri literal root, and are confined in 
area — the Turanian, what there is of it, by the harmonious 
agglutination of syllables ; but to this group Etruscan does , 
not belong, nor, possibly, for that matter, the second Medic 
series, with the second persons plural yet to be discovered in 
all the tenses. 



The Rbv. JOSEPH EDKIN8, M.A., of Peking, read a paper— 

ON THE CHINESE LANGUAGE AT THE TIME OF THE INVENTION OF WRITING. 



This paper was divided into five sections. 

§ 1. The time of the invention of Chinese writing was 
treated of. „ 

Recently the question has been raised among scholars 
resident in China, as to whether the native date can be 
accepted. The natives ascribe it to about B.C. 2300. 
The older books show marks of late composition in many 
places. The historical evidence for early Chinese dates is 
incomplete, and the authenticity of their more ancient 
history is denied by some scholars. 

Caution should be exercised, and too revolutionary a 
criticism is to be deprecated. Language requires a long 
time for its development, and the date ascribed to the in- 
vention of writing by the Chinese is not too ancient. 

3500 or 4000 years ago is probably the time approxim- 
ately, and the rate at which linguistic changes take place 
in the language may be taken as a test. A convenient 
epoch for comparison is found in the time of Hiuen Tsang, 
the pilgrim, 1 200 years ago. 

§ 2. The state of the language at the time of Hiuen 
Tsang. 

This translator of Sanskrit into Chinese has left many 
works behind him which contain Sanskrit names spelled 
with Chinese characters. From these we may judge what 
pronunciation was then assigned to the characters so used. 

Since that time the Mandarin language has grown up 
and acquired a literature of its own. Many remarkable 
letter changes have taken pjace. Thus it appears that a 
very considerable revolution has overtaken the Chinese 
language during the last 1200 years. 

Philosophical writers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
wrote in the Mandarin language. They were followed by 
play writers and novelists. 

The new spoken language and the old written language 
diverge from each other more widely during every century. 

§ 3. The state of the language in the time of Confucius. 

Another twelve hundred years takes us back from the 
time of Hiuen Tsang to a little before Confucius, and to 
the days of the old poetry. 

That poetry was vernacular and always composed in 
rhyme. We may therefore derive from it information on 
the ancient sounds, and also on the grammar as then used. 

It was about this time probably that the old language 
began to acquire a classical and learned character, while 
popular speech assumed the form that nature gave it and 
underwent perpetual modifications. 

Authors did what they could to polish and refine the 
medium in which they wrote. Dictionaries explanatory of 
archaisms were from this time composed. The most influen- 
tial men in elaborating the new polite language of books were 
Tso K'icwmingi a prose writer, and Ck'Uyuen, a poet, both 
living from two to four centuries before the Christian era. 
They are regarded by the Chinese as the founders re- 
spectively of modern prose and modern poetry, and this 
means, when rightly understood, that they were the chief 
initiators of change, and served as guides and examples to 
the Chinese literati in the always increasing divergence of 
their style of composition from the ancient popular speech. 

§ 4. The Chinese characters as made by the inventors of 
writing contain much valuable information as to the state 
of the language at that time. 

The phonetic principle shows what words were then 
identical in sound. 

If a symbol for an animal be wanted, a picture of the 
animal is drawn. They called a horse m a. A picture of it 
was drawn with a paint-brush, or carved on stone or wood. 
The picture receives the name ma f and may be used after- 
wards not only to represent a horse, but also any other 
idea in the language which bears the same sound* Thus 



ma, " to revile,'* is a verb ; and as such not easy to make 
a picture of. But since it is in sound like ma, "horse,*' 
the symbol ma "horse," may be used to represent it. To 
differentiate it the symbol for "mouth," a small square, is 
added on the left hand. This is a compound character, 
consisting of two parts, the one phonetic and the other 
ideographic Such is the manner in which the Chinese 
multiplied their characters. A few ideographs were first 
made, which were followed by many thousands of phone- 
tically formed characters. Chinese writing consists in fact 
only of these two parts. 

We may learn, then, from the characters as they stand, 
what words were the same in sound at the time the 
characters were made, and also what that sound was. 

Here has to be considered the question, whether the 
similarity in sound was exact or inexact, and whether it 
affected the final letters only, or also the initials? Thus 
bak, " white,*' is a picture of the sun, with certain differen- • 
tiating marks ; but the name for hundred is pak, and the 
symbol is that for "white," with the addition of a horizontal 
line at the top. It may be asked, were the two names one 
and the same at that time, and both bak, or were they both 
pak; or did they differ as bak and pak, just as they do in 
the tonic dictionaries of the age of Hiuen Tsang, which, for 
convenience sake, we make our standard ? 

We may see in modern dialects, perfectly accessible to 
the investigator, the course of change from b to/, so that 
we must be prepared to find that sonants are older than 
surds. It is more probable that bak was the prevalent sound 
4000 years ago than pak ; but the growth of surds may have 
begun before that time, and, possibly, the fact that the 
sounds bak and pak rhymed together may have been reason 
enough, in the view of the inventors of writing, to use the 
same sign with a small differentiating mark. 

The study of the phonetic characters brings to light no 
facts to show that the initials ch, /, and i, are not of 
modern origin. The tonic dictionaries and old dialects 
reveal a law of formation according to which / and d 
develope into ck, p into f, and k into h. We can account 
for the formation of the phonetic characters on the supposi- 
tion that cA, f> and h t did not then exist in the language. 
If they did then exist, we might expect to meet traces of it 
in the phonetics, which, in fact, form an unfading photo- 
graph of the state of the language 4000 years ago. Those 
traces do not appear, and we therefore conclude that these 
three letters, as initials in Chinese words, are entirely new. 

While initial letters have been increasing in the Chinese 
syllabary, the finals have been diminishing. The final 
mutes, k, t, and /, have been lost, during the last 1200 
years in northern and western China, from a large part of 
the vocabulary, while they are retained in south-eastern 
China, in the provinces of Canton and Fukien. A similar 
change has taken place, the phonetics teach us, in a large 
part of the remaining vocabulary. Of this no traces exist in 
the modern dialects. It is to the ancient poetry and to the 
phonetic characters that we must look for information on 
this point. For example, kau, "high," rhymes with words 
ending in k in the classical poetry, and as a phonetic it has 
also a final k. We therefore conclude that k final was lost 
from this word and others long before the age of the tonic 
dictionaries, and of the colonization of Fukien and Canton 
by the Chinese. The dialects of those provinces contain no 
information on this point. We have here to do with a 
change which took place long before the Christian era. It 
was connected with the gradual formation of the tone 
classes. At that time, when final k, t, or/ were dropped, 
the words which lost them were immediately drafted into 
the tone classes, known as the P'ing sheng, or the shang 
skeng, or the c*ku sheng. The tone influence increased as 
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the influence of alphabetic elements (vowels and consonants, 
in this case, the latter) diminished. 

Further, it may be shown that some letter changes have 
taken place in the language, of which there is now no 
trace, either in dialects or in the formation of the characters ; 
and which must, therefore, belong to a still earlier time 
than that of the invention of writing. 

Many words in / are found agreeing in sense with many 
others m /, or sh. Thus shwang, *' a pair "slicing " two. 
The explanation of this fact is that sh and / both came from 
d. The examples are too numerous to permit us to doubt 
this. L, as an initial, is found in a large number of words 
whose sense agrees with that of an equally large number of 
words beginning with s and sh ; consequently, as we find 
different phonetics employed to write the words according 
as they have s or /, the change from d must have taken 
place before the invention of writing. We have to do here 
with a phenomenon which belongs to a tiifae in the history 
of the language altogether anterior to that date to which- 
ever of the centuries it may belong. 

Another very ancient change, which scarcely appears in 
the phonetics, is that of final m to final ng. This is shown 
in a similar manner by comparing meanings. The thought 
was suggested to the writer of the paper by the absence in 
Semitic vocabularies of final ng, and the consequent im- 
practicability of identifying Chinese roots in ng with 
Semitic equivalents. If the Chinese roots in ng can be 
reduced to roots in m, the impracticability of comparison 
disappears. JCeng, "a pit,"=^/tw* or gam, "to sink in 



a pit." Lam, "blue, M =/«ja^ "blue" (/=&). Tsam, 
" together, "^t'ung, " together, "=tsung, "all." 

Final ng comes sometimes from final k y but more 
frequently from final m. 

§ 5. The Chinese characters inform us by the nature of 
the vocabulary as to the peculiarities and extent of the 
national civilization at the time when they were invented. 

Words for all the common metals are found. There is, 
for example, a word t l it for "iron." Words expressive of 
civil government and the trades and occupations of men are 
fully supplied. Civilization was at that time therefore ex- 
tensively developed. 

Moral words afe abundant, and in their etymology they 
come directly out of human consciousness. There is very 
little in Chinese etymology to support the Darwinian 
hypothesis of the physical origin of moral ideas. 

Jtn, "benevolence," comes from Jen, "man," just as 
kumanitas from homo. 

The demonstrative pronoun ski fin the oldest form dit) 
is the same word with sh'i, "it is right," "it is so," and 
with ski, the substantive verb " to be." The primitive repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese race, having a demonstrative dit, 
made use of it to express their conviction of the correctness 
of a fact and the rectitude of an action. The sense of moral 
rectitude of actions was therefore introduced into their con- 
sciousness by intuitive perception. When they were making 
their words, they were already moral beings. 

It seems impossible to explain this fact on the principles 
of the Darwinian philosophy as now applied to the illus- 
tration of the origin of moral ideas. 



The last paper, by the Rev. SAMUEL BEAL, fi.A., was on the— 
RESULTS OP AN EXAMINATION OF CHINESE BUDDHIST BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE INDIA OFFICE. 



I find that altogether there are 72 distinct Buddhist 
compilations in 112 volumes among the Chinese Books in 
the Library. Of these 47 are translations from the Sanscrit. 
It is to these my attention has been directed. 

1. There are two copies of a work styled the Mo-ho-pan- 
nyi-pan-king {i.e. the Mahaparinibbana Sutta). I was 
anxious to determine whether this work resembled the 
Siltra known by the same name in the Southern School 
(Ceylon, Burmah, &c), and, if not, to investigate so far as 
possible the degree and character of the divergence. 

Mr. Tumour had, fortunately, published a brief outline of 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta from the Pali, in the Asiatic 
Society's Journal of Bengal. 

It was easy, therefore, by a partial translation of the 
Chinese Version, to observe the resemblance, if any, be- 
tween the two works in question. 

I found that whilst the general outline of the Chinese 
Version was perfectly in accord with the Southern work, 
that in detail and in spirit the two were in no way allied. 

The general outline is this : Buddha, on a certain occa- 
sion, proceeded to Kusinagara, and entering a grove of 
Sala trees, there reposed. He received a gift of food from 
Chunda, an artizan of the neighbouring town. After par- 
taking of the food, he was seized with illness. He dis- 
coursed through the night with his disciples, and disputed 
with certain heretical teachers. At early dawn he turned 
on his right side, with his head to the North, and died. 
The Sala trees bent down to form a canopy over his head. 
The account then proceeds to relate the circumstance of his 
cremation, and the subsequent disputes between the M alias 
and others for his ashes. 

In these main features the Northern Sfltra is in agree- 
ment with the Southern ; but when considered in detail, the 
divergence between the two is great. The whole of the 
First, and some portion of the Second, Book of the Chinese 
Edition is occupied by the narrative of Chunda's offering ; 
the details are most minute and wearisome, consisting of 
sections of a regularly recurring order. 

In the subsequent Books the narrative is occupied with 
laboured proofs that Nirvana is not the cessation of Being, 
but the perfection of it, and that the four characteristics of 
Nirvana are these, Personality, Purity, Happiness, and 
Eternity. One chief peculiarity of this Book is the par- 
ticular stress it lays on the fact that it was the first made of 
all the Vaipulya class of Buddhist works, and for that 
reason it sometimes gives expression to doubts whether or 
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no it would be acknowledged as belonging to the Canon. 
The history of Buddha's controversies with the heretical 
Doctors, Kasyapa, Basita, and othe/s, is of an interesting 
nature, the point of the argument in every case being to 
prove that Nirvana is the one true and universal condition 
of Being, in opposition to all pre-existing theories respect- 
ing a future life in Heaven, or that unintelligible state of 
existence supposed to be enjoyed in the Arupa worlds. 

From the consideration of this Sutra it seems likely that 
the plan adopted in the later (Northern) school of Bud- 
dhism, in the composition of their works (the Mahayana 
and Vaipulya SOtras), was to take the shorter and more 
ancient Scriptures as a germ, and, by the interpolation of 
dialogues and discussions, and at the same time by tedious 
expansion of trivial events occurring in the course of the 
narrative, to produce a work under the same name of a 
totally different character. This method of development, 
I think, may be observed in nearly all the works of which 
we possess both Northern and Southern Versions. 

2. The above remarks apply, with equal force, to the 
Fan-wang-king, another Siitra in the Chinese Section of 
the Library. This is a Northern version of the Brahmajala. 
Sutra, a work well known through the pages of the Ceylon 
Friend, in which Mr. Gogerly published a brief translation 
of it. The Chinese version was made by KumarajSva about 
420 A.D., but it has none of the characteristics of the Pali 
work bearing the same name. As an instance of the dis- 
similarity, the Chinese version speaks of the origin of the 
name " Brahmajala " as connected with the curtain (net, 
jdla) that surrounds the domain of Brahma or Indra, * and 
compares the gems that adorn that net to the countless 
worlds of space, over all which Vairojana is supreme. 
Whereas the title is explained in the South as "a net in 
which Buddha caught the Brahmans." 

The Chinese translation is only a portion of the entire 
work, and recounts the Rules which bind the Bodhisatwa 
in the same way as the Pratimoksha deals with the Rules of 
the Bhikshus. All this is so foreign to the drift and object 
of the Southern Sutra, that it is plain there is but little 
connexion between the two, except in the name, which was 
borrowed probably to give popularity and authority to the 
expanded work. 

1 The expression, Aindrajala, is a well-known one to signify 
"jugglery. If the net of Indra be the " Curtain of Stars " which 
seems to inclose the Atmosphere (Indra), we do not wonder that the 
idea of jugglery should be associated with it. 
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3. I discovered that the Library possesses a Chinese copy 
of the Abhinishkramana Sutra, under the name of Fo-pen- 
hing-tsi-king. No translation of this work into any Euro- 
pean language exists, as far as I know. I thought it 
therefore desirable to translate the Chinese work in its 
complete form. This I have done, and 1 hope soon 
to see it published. The chief interest attaching to this 
book is, the number of episodes (Avad&nas) and Jatakas 
contained in it. Some of these will be found to explain the 
Temple Sculptures at Sanchi and Amravati and Boro 
Bodor. I am inclined also to think that many of the newly 
discovered sculptures found by the Archaeological Surveyor 
of India at Bharahut will be explained to some extent in 
this work. It seems probable that the book under review, 
is only the expansion of the Fo-pen-hing-king, the earliest 
known translation of the life of Buddha. (This work was 
produced in China about 75 A.D.) My reason for this 
opinion is (1) the similarity of name ; the addition of the 
symbol 44 tsi" to Fo-pen-hing would indicate that the new 
work was founded upon the more ancient one. (2) I find 
from the Buddhist Encyclopaedia Fa-yuen-chu~lin, that 
passages quoted from the Foxpen-hing really occur in the 
Fo-pen-hing-tsi-king. If my opinion is correct, it will tend 
to a settlement of the question of the date of the legends 
and stories which are mixed up in such a remarkable 
manner in the history of the founder of Buddhism. 

4. Perhaps the most interesting result of the examination 
of these books is derived from a work entitled JCing- Tsang- 
yo-shwo. In this book there are fifty Sutras, translated at 
different dates and by various scholars, all of them from 
Sanscrit or Pali. The dates extend from A.n. 70 to 
a. d. 600. Among these Sutras is one called the Chen-tseu- 
king ; this I found to be a translation of the Sim a Jataka, 
which is in fact a part of the story of Dasaratha and Rama. 
This Jataka has been briefly translated from the Sinhalese 
by Spence Hardy {Eastern Afonachism, p. 275), and I have 
identified it with the Sanchi Sculpture found in plate 
xxxvi. fig. i., Tree and Serpent Worship. The Chinese 
version of this Jataka is full and complete, and I hope soon 
to be able to publish it. A singular circumstance con- 
nected with the title of this Sutra or Jataka is this — In the 
history of Fa-hiaris Travels, p. J 57, it is stated that, when 
in Ceylon, he witnessed on one occasion a Religious 
Festival, during which pictures of Buddha's previous births 
were exhibited and hung up on each side of the Road. 
Among others he speaks of the " birth as a flash of light " 
(the Chinese word is ■ chen '). Remusat and his Anno- 
tators having adopted this rendering in their version of 
Fa-hian, I was led to do the same in my own translation, 
although I had grave doubts at the time, and tried to 
explain the character of this birth by the history of the 
Fracolin given by Julien (ii. 336). I now find that the 
Jataka alluded to by Fa-hian was the Sam a Jataka, of 
which the book under review gives an account. It is 
interesting to know that this Jataka was as familiar to the 
Buddhists in Ceylon at the time of Fa-hian's visit (circ 
a.d. 410), as it was undoubtedly to the builders and 
sculptors at Sanchi, some centuries (perhaps) before. 

Another of the Sdtras found in the work under con- 
sideration is called Fo-shwo-yen-un-tsang-u~hing t which 
indeed is a translation of the Sangha Rakshita Avadana, 
known to us through the version given by Burnouf 
(Introd. to Ind. Bud. p. 313, ss.). 

The Chinese translation agrees in the main with this 
version. It opens with an account of the Nag a, which 
assumed a human form and became a Bhikshu ; having 
gone to sleep, accidentally, his true nature was discovered : 
after having been instructed in the law, he was dismissed to 
his Dragon Palace by Buddha; here he was visited by 
Sangha Rakshita, and further instructed in the Sacred 
Books. The narrative then proceeds with the adventures 
of Sangha Rakshita after having been dismissed from the 
Dragon Palace. (The details are nearly the same as those 
given by Burnout) 

A third Sutra in this work deserving notice is the ' 7b- 
shing-sse-fa-kmgS which is the same as the Arya Chatushka 
Nirahdra N&ma Afahdydna Sutra, a translation of which 
has been made by M. Leon Feer {Etudes Buddhiques t p. 
131). On comparing the Chinese with this version, I find 
the two agree in the main. There are one or two passages. 



however, much more distinctly given in the Chinese trans- 
lation. For example : at the opening of the Sutra, as 
translated by M. L&>n Feer, there is an obscure passage, 
which he renders " n'ayant tous pour vHement qu'un grand 
amulette" (Afahd-varma-sanmidd/ui); in the Chinese the 
passage runs thus — * Kai-pi-kin~ku-ta-sze~shai-kwanS that 
is, " all of them completely armed with the helmet of their 
strong religious vows, a passage which, although somewhat 
obscure, is yet common enough in Buddhist books, denoting 
the power of the vow made by the Bodhisatwas not to give 
up their condition till they had accomplished the salvation 
of men (and others). 

Another passage, p. 134 {op. cit.) t is thus given by M. 
Feer — " Le fils d'un dicu reprit Manjucri en faveur de 
Brahma qui a les cheveux nouis au sommet de la tHe et qui 
reside parmi les fils des dieux, etc" but in the Chinese 
Version the rendering is, " The Deva once more replied, 
Well said ! Ayushmat, the Bodhisatwa ought to be untiring 
in the works of his religious duties, as in old time was the 
Brahmaraja Sikhin and his associates, etc." The conduct 
of Sikhin is frequently alluded to in Buddhist Books ; he is 
generally indeed spoken of as one of the old Buddhas, but 
his exact religious conduct is the theme for constant lauda- 
tion in the Abhinishkramana Sutra. There are several 
discrepancies between the Chinese text and the translation 
from the Thibetan, which I cannot enter into at any length; 
the following will serve as examples: — iv. 1. "Medita- 
tion." Chinese "Faith." iv. 2. "Sagesse." Chinese 
44 reliance on a virtuous friend." v. 44 Production de pensSe 
a laquelle U serait dangereux pour les Bodhisatwas de se 
confier." Chinese 44 The Bodhisatwas ought to strive after 
a heart not capable of the four defilements." vi. 3. " La 
pensie qui cons is te a ne pas espirer en la maturiti parfaite" 
Chinese "A heart that does not anxiously look for the 
reward of good actions, ix. 2. " Production d*un pensie 
pour que ceux qui transgressent, etc. 1 * Chinese " Having 
been wronged by any one, not to remember the wrong 
done." ix. 3. * 4 En quelques contries vastes et itendus, etc. 
Chinese "Not to remit any effort although dwelling in the 
midst of plenty (5 desires)." x. 1. " Quand on est dans 
une maison." Chinese " When leading a secular life." x. 
4. " Amoindrir les qualitis de F agitation, etc." Chinese 
44 To practise the Dhuta rules." xi. 4. " Quand on a lie* sa 
pensie a la promulgation de la lot\ etc." Chinese "Out of a 
glad heart ever to speak well of the conduct of a Master of 
the Law (Spiritual Master)." xvii. 2. li Le trisor cache* de 
Vinergie" Chinese "The treasure of dialectics; or, of 
logical discussion." xvii. 4. " Le trisor cachi de la benidu - 
Hon complHe eti richesses inipuisables." Chinese "The 
treasure of worshipping or paying reverence to the highest 
riches, i.e. the Three Gems, Buddha, Dharma, Sangha." 
[I may observe here, throughout the translation from the 
Thibetan the expression " benediction complete " (vi. 4, 
xvi. 4, xvii. 4, xxxiii. 2) corresponds to Hwui-hiang in the 
Chinese, -which is a phrase employed to denote an act of 
external worships or sometimes mental adoration^ 

The Chinese version throws some light on the difficult 
passage xxii. 4, * * Ne plus espirer en la transmigration a 
cause du ddsespoir de riussir dans la realisation parfaite de 
toutes les qualitis." Chinese "Not to resent as a personal 
injury (with a view to retaliate) because a friend has not 
been invited with others to partake of charity or hospitality. " 

These remarks might be continued, but I pass on to ob- 
serve, in the work under consideration, there is also a Chinese 
version of the " Chatur Dharmaka" according to the Great 
Vehicle. A translation of this also has been made by M. 
Leon Feer, from the Thibetan [op. cit. p. 68). The Chinese 
version dates from the Tang Dynasty, and was made by 
Devakara, a priest of mid-India. It agrees very closely 
with the Thibetan. 

I shall now proceed to give a list of other Sutras, trans- 
lated into Chinese, and found in the work under review. 

{a) Fo-shwo-fan-pih-un-sing~king (Buddha declares the 
causes which produce birth). [This may be the same 
as the N id ana Sutra.] 

The scene is laid by the banks of the Nairafijana River, 
under the Bodhi Tree ; Buddha lost in contemplation, 
dwells upon the falsity of all sources of joy and sorrow in 
the world. On this Maha prahma, Lord of the Sa-va 
world, suddenly leaves the Heavens and appears before 
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Buddha. Buddha recounts to him the causes of existence 
(Nidanas); these arc the same as those commonly found in 
Buddhist books, beginning with ignorance (avidya) and 
ending with old age, disease and death. Whereupon Maht 
Brahma worships at the feet of Buddha and departs. 

(*) Fa-skat-ta-ting-i-king (Buddha relates the great and 
secret principles (Truth) of Birth). 

The scene of this Sermon is the village of Kuru. Ananda 
having been troubled with thoughts respecting the origin 
of life, resolves to go to Buddha and request an explana- 
tion. Having arrived and saluted the All- Wise, he spake 
thus : " World-adored ! as I dwelt alone and revolved in 



solve my doubts and explain my difficulties. 
Buddha proceeds to show how the perpetual i 
birth and death, and all the phenomena of life, result from 
ignorance of the causes at these things. Thus old age and 
death result from birth : destroy the seed of birth, and there 
can be no old age or death (and so throughout the Sermon). 

(t) Fo-ikuxi-u-kuit>-king {Buddha recites the history of 
U-Kwo) [dtfend-country). 

This Sutra recounts how Buddha, when residing at Kuru, 
departed on a round of visits for the purpose of preaching. 
Having come to the village of To-lo (Tara?), he was re- 
quested by a young Brahman called U-Kwo to admit him 
into his society as a novice. Buddha inquired if he had his 
parents' permission. On being told he had not, Buddha 
declined to receive him. On this U-Kwo departs to his 
home, and after a great deal of entreaty he persuades his 

Ecnts to permit him to become a Bhikshu. This having 
n accomplished, U-Kwo after a time returns to his 
native village, and whilst there is the means of converting 
the king of Kuru, by his teaching. On this the king be- 
comes a UpSsaka. 

(d) Fo-tkwthvxni-skang-king (Buddha preaches on im- 
permanency) (Anitya). 

This sermon was delivered at Srtvasti, in the Jetavana ; 
Buddha declares in it that there are three things in the 
world that are universally abhorred, viz. — old age, disease, 
and death. Had it not been for these, Buddha would not 
have come into the world. He then recites some verses to 
the same effect After which, all the audience, filled with 
delight, worship him, and depart. 

[ij Fo-skwo-tong-tai-pitH-iing (Buddha declares the 
changes of the future). 

This Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana, in the 
presence of joo Bhikshus, and, all the Bodhisatwas. Buddha 
describes the way in which Religion (the Law) will be 
destroyed by the neglect of first principles — morality, sub- 
mission, self-discipline, and so on. He tells them thai 
there will be jealousies and divisions amongst his followers 
after his own departure, and warns them against the ruin 
which will result. 

[_/) Shi-shm-Huh-taou-laHg (The Sutra which relate! 
to virtuous principles, or, a virtuous Karma]. 

This Sutra was delivered in the Palace of Sagnra, a 
Nagaraja, in the presence of 800 Great Bhikshus, and 
33,000 Bodhisatwas Mahasatwas; Buddha declares that 
all the differences which exist in life, and comparative 
conditions of happiness, result from the previous conduct 
of the persons concerned. 

He then lays down ten virtuous principles, by acting on 
which there must result consequent perfection and supreme 
wisdom (Bodhi). The ten virtues are purely moral and 
personal, relating to benevolence, love of men, self-denial, 
energy, and watchfulness against error. 

(g i Fo-shvre-Jd-yin-king (Buddha declares what is the seal 
of the Law). 

This Sermon was delivered at Sravasti, before all the 
Bhikshus. In it Buddha declares that the secret, or the seal, 
of the Law, is to perceive the unreality of all phenomenal ex- 
istence, and, by a conviction of this, to arrive at deliverance. 
[Deliverance is spoken of as threefold, and is thus denoted/,.] 

ft I Pu-ia-sing-ta-iing (The Sutra of the ground of the 

birth of a Bodhisatwa). 
This Sutra was delivered at KapallvastuvunderaNyagrodha 
tree, in the presence of. 500 Bhikshus. A young nobleman, 
called Chamah, comes to Buddha, and begs him to explain 
the nature of a Bodhisatwa' 5 conduct. On this Buddha lays 
It down that the fundamental principle of a Bodhisatwa'i 
[Wefaaday, Spfeithr 16.] 



character is perfect patience and forbearance, and this patience 
exhibits itself under (bur aspects, (r) When reviled, the 
Bodhisatwa reviles not again, (a) When smitten, be receive* 
the blow without resentment. (3) When treated with anger 
and passion, he returns love and good will. (4) When 
threatened with death, he bears no malice. Buddha then 
recites some verses (Geyas) to the same effect Again, he 
says, there are four things that distinguish every Bodhisatwa. 
(1) He loves the Scriptures, and the way of salvation practised 
by the Bodhisatwas ; with his utmost mind he defends the 
cause of Religion, and desires to instruct men therein, (a) 
He removes himself from the company of all females, and win 
have no' business with them. (3) He ever loves to bestow 
charity on Shaman and Brahmschari. (4) He avoids over- 
sleep, lest his heart should become indisposed to Religion. 
Buddha then recites some verses to the same effect. On this, 
Chamah removes from his neck a beautiful string erf pearls 
and precious stones, and offers them to Buddha. Buddha, by 
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his head. And now, from each precious 

stone, there appears as it were a man. 10 the number of 500, 
each wearing a similar necklace. On this, Chamah ask* 
whence these persons came — to which Buddha replies, they 
come from nowhere; they are unreal and apparitional only, 
as a figure in a glass, or the reflection in a lake : and such is 
the nature of all phenomena, they axe unreal, projected on the 
surface of the one reality. Supreme Wisdom (Bodhi). Such 
is the belief of the Son of Buddha, i.i. Bodhisatwa. 

On hearing this, Chamah, the four kinds of disciples and 
all the NAgas, rejoice and accept it. 

(r) Fo-shwo-chueit-yeou-king (Buddha d 
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lbasSra raja having approached t 
Duuuua was seated, saluted him and stood on 1 
s Buddha addressed him thus. " Maharaja, si , 
1 a dream beheld a lovely maiden, bedecked with 'je 
ppose he dreamt of joys and pleasures partaken with 
/ould there be any solid truth in such fancied 
?" "Nol" answered the Raja, ■■ " 






suppose a 
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that there was such a real maiden as he had 
(or that the maiden were a real one), would 1 
wisdom?" "No {"answered the king, '-forth 
had no substance and was utterly vain." Su 
Buddha, is the Nature of the teaching of 
Doctors of Religion. They use 
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m -thought 



rds to describe things 
They receive certain impressions from with- 
out, and then they lay hold of these vain impressions and call 
them realities. They are thus bound by their own fictions, 
and being bound, they become subject to all the evil conse- 
quences of their own inventions, via. — covetous desire, anger, 
doubt (raga, moha, trishna), and perpetual cycles of birth 
and death. By giving up such imaginary names and laying 
hold of the one reality, a man escapes these consequences and 



U) Ta-fang-lang-nnm-ta-la^Bang-iiHg. 

This is another translation of the previous work, the title is 
a singular one, and may be translated thus — The MahA- 
irftipulya- Sutra -rtljfi SQtra. 



fectly. thai all which e> 



te Jetavana ; Buddha spoke thus 

lought of death, and remember, per- 
ls must die— this is no small progress 
to nave mane— tms is not the hesitation of the foolish, or the 
charity of the Arab [tih kwoyiit). How much more, if he can 
grasp in a moment, the thought of the sorrow, the impennan- 
ency. the vanity, the folly, etc., of earthly things — how much 
much more has such a man advanced in the power of Dhyftna." 
(/) Sax-kwei-uni-iiais!/-ri*-im-li-iung-tih-ting (The SQtra 
that describes the great merit attaching to the three refuges 

ensaranu). the five moral rules, a loving heart, and re- 
ting the evil). 
Delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana, for the sake of 
Aniruddha ; Buddha speaks of a rich Brahman, called Virama, 
and explains that, though he gave away all his wealth in 
charily, his merit would not be nearly so great as one who 
professed belief in Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha, and under- 
took to observe the five rules of a disciple. 

(n) Fifihw-ki-yau-kan-tiaxg-kung-tih-king (Buddha de- 
livers a discourse concerning the Supreme source of merit). 

■ ■ - - - . 3 u r _:_. 
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(«) Li-hu-htuui-pu-sah-sho-man-li-fo-fa-king (Questions asked 
by a Bodhisatwa, called Li-hu-hwui, as to the right way 
of paying worship to Buddha). 

This Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana. The 
interlocutor is the Bodhisatwa named in the title. He asks 
Buddha to explain the right method of worship. On this 
Buddha tells him that he should, with all his heart, pay 
' adoration to all the Buddhas of the ten quarters, and after- 
wards prostrate himself on his knees, hands, and head to 
Buddha himself, beseeching him to bring about the Salvation 
of all men, and cause an end to be put to all heretical teaching. 
He then proceeds to direct him to worship each of the Buddhas 
of the different Regions of space, beginning with Akshobya of 
the Eastern Region, down to Vairojana, who is placed in the 
Nadir. 

(o) Fo-shmo-ta-ihing-pih-fuh-siang-king (Buddha declares 
what are the hundred marks of merit belonging to the 
Great Vehicle). 

This Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, in a Palace called Po- 
Miu. The interlocutor is Manjusri. In it is given the names 
of the eighty inferior signs and the thirty-two greater signs on 
Buddha's person, also eighty symbols or figures found on the 
soles of his feet. 

(p) Man-chusse-li-man-po-ti-king (Manjusri inquires as to 
the character of Bodhi). 

This Sutra was delivered in Magadha, on Mount Gaya, in 
the presence of all the Bhikshus, and those Brahmans who 
had been converted by Buddha ; the subject of it is the nature 
of that condition of mind called the " Heart of Bddhi" 
(Esprit de Bodhi J. 

(?) Wou-tsvn-hwui-pou-sah-king (The Sutra of Akchaya- 
mati Bddhisatwa). 

This Sutra was delivered at Rajagriha, on Mount Gridra- 
kuta, in the presence of 1,250 Bhikshus. The interlocutor is 
Akchayamati, who inquires of Buddha the nature of the heart 
of Bodhi (as in the previous Sutra). 

(r) Ta-shing-sze-fa-king (The Sutra of the four rules of the 
Great Vehicle). 

This is the same as the Mahayana-chatur-dhannaka Sutra. 
It was delivered at Sravasti, in the garden of Jeta (and has 
already been referred to). 

(s) Fo-shwo-ta-shing-sze-fa-king (Buddha declares the four 
laws of the Great Vehicle). 

This Sutra has already been referred to. 

(/) Fo-shwo-pou-sa-skeou-king-szt-fa-king. Another trans- 
lation of the above. 

(«) Fo-shwo-tsing-nieh-chang-king (Buddha narrates the 
obstacles in the way of a pure Karma). 

This Sutra was delivered when Buddha was dwelling at 
Vaisali, in the garden of the Amra trees, in the presence of 
500 Bhikshus and 32,000 Bodhisatwas Mahasatwas. It relates 
to a conversation between a courtesan and a Bodhisatwa called 
Vimalanirbhasa {wou-hu-kwong). The former, having used 
her magic arts, prevails over the Bodhisatwa. After this, being 
seized with intense remorse, he comes to Buddha ; the latter 
comforts him by an assurance that all such things are as a 
shadow and a dream, on which the Bodhisatwa is re-assured. 
Manjusri then enters into a discussion with Buddha relating to 
the character of the Great Vehicle. 

(v) Tching-u-ta-shing-kung-tih-kine (Buddha praises the 
superior excellency of the Great Vehicle). 

In this Sutra Buddha describes the superiority of the Heart 
of Bodhi, and from that proceeds to define the infinite virtue 
of the Great Vehicle. (This Sutra was translated from Sanscrit 
by Hiouen-Tsang.) 

(w) Ta-shing-fang-kwang4sung-chi-king (The Sutra which 
describes the nature of the Dharanl, used in the Yoga 
system of the Great Vehicle). 

This Sutra was delivered at Rajagitha, on the Gridrakuta 
Mountain, in the presence of 62,000 Great Bhikshus. It con- 
tains certain Dharanl. 

(x) Wou-shane-i-king (The Sutra of the highest reliance). 

This Sutra, which is in two parts, contains an account of 
the relative merit of various actions. It was delivered in the 
Kalanda-venu-vana, before 1,250 Bhikshus and various Bodhi- 
satwas. 

(y) Fo-shwo-lo-niu-yin-king (The Sutra in which Buddha 
describes the conduct of an aged woman). 

This Sutra was delivered by Buddha at a place called Lo- 
Yin (musical sound), before 800 Bhikshus and 10,000 Bodhi- 
satwas. He describes the conduct of an aged woman who 
desired to offer him a religious gift. Having only two small 
coins (mites), she purchased with them a little oil : taking this 
to a sacred place, she used it in a lamp, to burn for his honour. 
The lights of all the Brahmans were extinguished, and hers 
alone burnt incessantly. 

(t) Fo-shwo-cken-tseu-King (Buddha relates the History of 
Sama). . 



This is the Sama Jataka referred to before. 

[aa) Tin-wong-tai-tseu-Pi-Lo-King (The Sutra of Pi-Lo, 
the eldest son of *a Heavenly King (Devaraja). 

This Sutra gives ap account of Devaraja-kumara-Pi-Lo's 
visit to Buddha, during which he recites the History of the 
Great Brahman, which is identical with the Avadana trans- 
lated by Stas. Julien, called " Le roi ct le grand tambour" 
(Les Avaddnas, Vol. I. No. 1). 

(66) Fo-shwo-0-cht-shai-wong~shau-ki-king (The Sutra of 
Ajfttasatru's assurance). 

This Sutra was delivered at Rajagriha, on the top of the 
Mountain Gridrakuta, and contains an account of Ajatasatru's 
visit to Buddha, and the assurance that he would hereafter 
become a Chakravartti Raja. 

\cc) Fo-shwo-tai-tseu-Muh-pih-king (Buddha declares the 
History of Prince Muh-pih). 

This Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana. 
Buddha recounts the History of the Prince Muh-pih, the son 
of Varanir&ja. He was a beautiful child, but unable to speak ; 
having consulted the astrologers, they resolved to put him to 
death, by burying him alive ; when on the point of being thus 
sacrificed, he opened his mouth, and spake : be declared that, 
owing to rash words, in a former birth, he had suffered 
punishment in hell. He had resolved, therefore, to remain 
silent, rather than risk a like punishment. (This Sutra is one 
of the earliest translated into Chinese, a.d. 100.) 

(dd) Fo-shivo-' ng-wong-king (Buddha declares the history 
of the five kings). 

There were once five kings, one of whom was wise, the 
other four were foolish. The wise king, wishing to convert 
the others, asked them their several ideas of happiness. The 
first said, " Nothing would delight me more than during the 
spring-tune to wander through gardens and parks, to see the 
flowers and watch the fountains. This would be pleasure." 

The second said, " Nothing would delight me more than as 
a king to mount my royal horses, to dwell in a lordly court, 
and ever to be surrounded by my faithful subjects paying me 
reverence." 

The third said, "Nothing would delight me more than the 
joys of wedded life, surrounded by my children, beautiful 
and full of grace, ever desiring to give me happiness." 

The fourth said, " Nothing would delight me more than to 
dwell ever with my parents, in company with my brothers and 
sisters, with the daintiest food, clothed in the costliest raiment, 
and enjoying the indulgences of sense." The four having thus 
spoken, the Wise King replied, "All these things are vain and 
perishable ; for my part, I would desire nothing so much as a 
condition that admits of neither birth nor death* joy nor 
sorrow, or any other extreme." On which the others replied, 
"And where shall we find a Teacher who will explain how this 
condition may be reached?" Whereupon the Wise King con- 
ducted them to the presence of Buddha, at the Jetavana Vihara. 
Buddha then enters on a discourse, in which he describes the 
eight kinds of sorrow which are incident to all conditions of 
life. In the end the four kings are converted. 

\ee) Fo-shwo-kin-che- ' ng-fuh~ti-king (Buddha declares the 
five conditions of happiness belonging to the virtuous 
man). 

This Sutra was also delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana 
Vihara. Buddha declares that the virtuous man is in this life 
rewarded in five ways,— first, with long life ; second, with great 
wealth ; third, with graceful form ; fourth, with honour and 
renown ; fifth, with much wisdom. He then proceeds to ex- 
plain the character of the truly virtuous man. 

{ff) Fo-shwo-U-lan-pwan-king (Buddha declares the Ava- 
lambana Sutra). 

This Sutra was delivered at Sravasti, in the Jetavana Vihara. 
Maha Mugalan, by the exercise of his spiritual power, beholds 
his mother suffering as a Preta from starvation ; on proceed- 
ing to her side and offering her food, she was unable to receive 
it, as it was changed into burning ashes in her hand. On this 
he went, with many tears, to Buddha, and declared his great 
sorrow. Whereupon Buddha ordains a service to be held on 
the 15th day of the seventh month, for the purpose of pro- 
viding food tor all those suffering torments of hunger as Pretas. 
Mugalan, with great joy, performs this service, and so provides 
his mother with food. 

K&&) To-fong-kwang-fuhJiwa-yen-king-sieou-sse-fun (The . 
charity section of the Mahavaipulyavatamsaka Sutra). 

This Sutra was delivered at Rajagriha, on the Vulture-peak 
Mountain. It is a part of one of the most popular Sutras 
known in China, viz. the Fa-yen-king. 

{hh) Fo-shwo-yin-vn-sang-hu-king (Buddha narrates the 
history of Sangharakshita). 

This is the Avadana referred to before, and fully translated 
by Burnouf. 
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What is your raiaon (Tftr*l We have had to submit to this 
examination even before we existed, and many a time have I 
been asked the question, both by friend and foe, What is the 
good of an International Congress of Orientalists V 

I shall endeavour, ts shortly as possible, to answer that 
question, and show that our Congress is not a mere fortuitous 
congeries of barren atoms or molecules, but that we are at leant 
Leibnieian monads, each with bis own self, and force, and will, 
and each determined, within the limits of some pre-established 
harmony, to help in working out some common purpose, and 
to achieve some real and lasting good. 

It is generally thought that the chief object of a scientific Con- 
gress is social, and I am not one of those who are incapable of 
appreciating the delights and benefits of social intercourse with 
hard-working and honest-thinking men. Much as I dtftest what 
is commonly called society. I willingly give up glaciers and 
waterfalls, cathedrals and picture galleries, for one naif hour of 
real society, of free, frank, fresh, and friendly intercourse, face 
to face, and mind to mind, with a great, and noble, and loving 
soul, such as was Bunsen ; with a man intrepid in his thoughts, 
his words, and his deeds, such as was John Stuart Mill; or with 
a scholar who, whether he hsd been quarrying heavy blocks, or 
chiselling the most brittle filigree work, poured out all his 
treasures before you with the pride and pleasure of a child, such 
as was Eugene Hurnouf. A Congress therefore, and particularly 
an International Congress, would certainly seem to answer some 
worthy purpose, were it only by bringing together iellow- 
workers of all countries and ages, by changing what were to us 
merely great names into pleasant companions, and by satisfying 
that very right and rational curiosity, which we all feel after 
having read a really good book, of seeing what the man looks 
like who could achieve such triumphs. 

All this is perfectly true ; yet, however pleasant to ourselves 
this social intercourse may appear, in the eyes of the world at 
large it will hardly be considered a sufficient excuse for our 
existence. In order therefore to satisfy that outer world, that 
we are really doing something, we point of course to the pap- rs 
which are read at our public meetings, and to the discussions 
which they elicit Much as I value that feature also in a scientific 
congress, I confess I doubt, and I know that many share that 
doubt, whether the same result might not be obtained with much 
less trouble. A piper that contains something really new and 
valuable, the result, it may be, of years of toil and thought, 
requires to be read with care in a quiet corner of our own study, 
before the expression of our assent or dissent can be of any 
weight or vslue. There is too much hollow praise, and occasion- 
ally too much wrangling and ill-natured abuse at our scientific 
tournaments, and the world at large, which is never without a 
tinge of malice and a vein of quiet humour, has frequently ex- 
pressed its concern at the waste of " oil and vinegar 1 ' which is 
occasioned by the frequent meetings of our British and Foreign 
Associations. 

What then is the real use of a Congress, such as that which 
has brought us together this week from all parts of the world ? 
What is the real excuse for our existence ? Why are we here, 
and not in our workshops ? 

It seems to me that the real and permanent use of these 
scientific gatherings is twofold. 

(1). They enable us to take stock, to compare notes, to see 
where we are, and to find out where we ought to be going. 

(2). They give us an opportunity, from time to time, to tell 
the world where we are, what we have been doing for the world, 
and what, in return, we expect the world to do for us. 

The danger of all scientific work at present, not only among 
Oriental scholars, but, as far as 1 can see, everywhere, is the 
tendency to extreme specialisation. Our age shows in that re- 
spect a decided reaction against the spirit ofa former aze, which 
those with grey heads among us can still remember, an age re- 
presented in Germany by such names as Humboldt, Hitter, 
Boeckh, Johannes M tiller, Bopp, Bunsen, and others: men who 
look to us like giants, carrying a weight of knowledge far too 
heavy for the shoulders of such mortals as now be ; aye, men 
who were giants, but whose chief strength consisted in this, that 
they were never entirely absorbed or bewildered by special 
researches, but kept their eyes steadily on the highest objects of 
all human knowledge; who could trace the vast outlines of 
the kosmos oi nature or the kosmos of the mind with an un- 
wavering hand, and to whose maps and guide books we must 
still recur, whenever we are in danger of losing our way in the 
maaes of minute research. At the present moment such works 
as Humboldt's Kosmos, or Bopp's Comparative Grammar, or 
Bunsen's Christianity and Mankind, would be impossible. No 
one would dare to write them, for fear of not knowing the exact 
depth at which the Protogenes Haeekelii has lately been dis- 
covered, or the lengthening of a vowel in the Sonhitapdtha of 
the Rii-rtda. It is quite right fhU this should be so, at least, 
for a time; but all rivers, all brooks, all rills, are meant to flow 
into the ocean, and all special knowledge, to keep it from stag- 
nation, must have an outlet into the general knowledge of the 
world. Knowledge for its own sake, as it is sometimes called, is 
the most dangerous idol that a student can worship. We despise 
the miser who amasses money for the sake of money, but still 
more contemptible is the intellectual miser, who hoards up 
knowledge instead of spending it, though, with regard to most 
of our knowledge, we may be well assured and satisfied that, as 
we brought nothing into the world, so we may carry nothing out 

Against this danger of mistaking the means for the end, of 
making bricks without making mortar, of working for ourselves 
instead of working for others, meetings such as our own, bring- 
ing together so large a number of the first Oriental scholars of 
Europe, seem to me a most excellent safe-guard. They draw us 
out of our studies, away from our common routine, away from 
that small orbit of thought in which each of us moves day after 
&mj, And make us realise more fully, that there are other atari 
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moving all around us in oar little universe, that we all 
belong to one celestial system, or to one terrestrial 
monwealth, and that, if we want to see real progress 
in that work with which we are now specially entrusted, 
the re-conquest of the Eastern world, we must work with one 
another, for one another, like members of one body, like soldiers 
of one army, guided by common principles, striving after com- 
mon purposes, and sustained by common sympathies. Oriental 
literature is of such enormous dimensions that our small army 
of scholars can occupy certain prominent positions only ; but 
those points, like the stations of a trigonometrical survey, ought 
to be carefully chosen, so as to be able to work in harmony to- 
gether. I hope that in that respect our Congress may prove of 
special benefit We shall hear, each of us, from others, what 
they wish us to do. " Why don't you finish this t" M Why don* 
you publish that ?" are questions which we have already heard 
asked by many of our friends. We shall tw able to avoid what 
happens so often, that two men collect materials for exactly the 
same work, and we may possibly hear of some combined effort 
to carry out great works, which can only be carried out viribmt 
unitia, and of which I may at least mention one, a translation of 
the Sacred Books of Mankind. Important progress has already 
been made for setting on foot this great undertaking, an under- 
taking which I think the world has a right to demand from 
Oriental scholars, but which can only be carried out by joint 
action. This Con gress has helped us to lay the foundation-stone, 
and I trust that at our next Congress we shall be able to produce 
some tangible results. 

1 now come to the second point A Congress enables n» to tell 
the world what we have been doing. This, it seems to me, la 
particularly needful with regard to Oriental studies, which, with 
the exception of Hebrew, stand still outside the pale of our Schools 
and Universities, and are cultivated by the very smallest number 
of students. And yet I make bold to say. that during the last 
hundred, and still more during the last fifty years. Oriental 
studies have contributed more than any other branch of scientific 
research to change, to purify, to clear, and intensify the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of Europe, and to widen our horixon in all that 
pertains to the Science of Man, in history, philology, theology* 
and philosophy. We have not only conquered and annexed new 
worlds to the ancient empire of learning, but we have leavened 
the old world with ideas that are already fermenting even in the 
daily bread of our Schools and Universities. Most of those here 
present know that I am not exaggerating; but as the world i* 
sceptical while listening to orations pro domo, I shall attempt to 
make good my assertions. 

At first, the study of Oriental literature was a matter of 
curiosity only, and it is so still to a great extent, particularly in 
England. 81r William Jones, whose name is the only one amonr 
Oriental scholars thst has obtained a real popularity in England! 
represents most worthily that phase of Oriental studies. Read 
only the two volumes of his Life, and they will certainly leave 
on your mind the distinct impression that Sir William Jones 
was not only a man of extensive learning and refined taste, but 
undoubtedly a very great man— one in a million. He was * 
good classical scholar of the old school, a well-read historian, * 
thoughtful lawyer, a clear-headed politician, and a true gentle- 
man, in the old sense of the word. He moved in the best, I 
mean the most cultivated society, the great writers and thinker* 
of the day listened to him with respect, and say what von like, 
we still live by his grace, we still draw on that stock of general 
interest which he excited in the public mind for Eastern subjects. 

Yet the interest which Sir William Jones took in Oriental 
literature was purely esthetic. He chose what was beautiful in 
Persian and translated it, as he would translate an ode of 
Horace He was charmed with K&lidaaa's play of Sakuntalft— 
and who is not?— and he has left us his classical reproduction 
of one of the finest of Eastern gems. Being a Judge in India, he 
thought it his duty to acquaint himself with the native law- 
books in their original language, and he gave us his masterly 
translation of the Laws of Manu. Sir William Jones was fully 
aware of the startling similarity between Sanskrit Latin, and 
Greek. More .than a hundred years ago, in a letter written to 
Prince Adam Caartoryski. in the year 1770, he says: "Many 
learned investigators of antiquity are fully persuaded, that • 
very old and almost primeval language was in use among the 
northern nations, from which not only the Celtic dialect, but 
even Greek and Latin are derived ; in fact we find xenr^o and 
fiirnip in Persian, nor is Bvy&nip so far removed from dockitr, or 
even oVo/mi and nomen from Persian n&m, as to make it ridi- 
culous to suppose that they sprang from the same root We 
must confess,'' he adds, " that these researches are very obscure 
and uncertain, and, you will allow, not so agreeable as an ode 
of Hafex, or an elegy of Amr*slkeis." In a letter, dated 1787. 



he says: "You will be surprised at the resemblance bet 
Sanskrit and both Greek and Latin." Colebrooke also, the great 
successor of Sir William Jones, was fully aware of the relation- 
ship between Sanskrit, Greek, Latin. German, and even Slavonic 
1 possess some curious MS. notes of his of the year 1801 or 1808. 
containing long lists of words, expressive of the most essential 
ideas of primitive life, and which he proved to be identical 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, German, and Slavonic. Yet neither 
Colebrooke nor Sir William Jones perceived the full import of 
these facts. Sir William Jones died young ; Colebrooke'e ener- 
gies, marvellous as they were were partly absorbed by official 
work, so that it was left to German and French scholars to bring 
to light the full wealth of the mine which those great English 
scholars had been the first to open We know now that In 
language, and in all that is implied by language, India and 
Europe are one; but to prove this, against the incredulity of all 
the greatest scholars of the day, was no easy matter. It could 
be done effectually in one way only. via. by giving to Oriental 
studies a strictly scientific character, by requiring from Oriental 
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aeparaled for thoussnde of years, have been reunited as by a 
magical spell, and we feel rich in a past that may well be the 
pride of our noble Aryan family. We Bay no longer vaguely and 
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element! of our knowledge and civilisation —our languages, our 
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religion, our traditions, our very nursery stories, came to ni 
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forth the bidden germs of the dark and dreary West, Europe, 
now tbe very light of the world, might have remained for ever 
a barren and forgotten promontory of the primeval Asiatic con- 
tinent. We live, indeed, in a new world, the barrier between I 
the West and East, that seemed insurmonn table, baa vanished. I 
The East is ours, we are its heirs, and claim by right our share 
in its inheritance. 

We know what It was for the Northern nations, the old barba- 
rians of Europe, to be brought into spiritual contact with Rome 
and Greece, and to learn that beyond the small, poor world In I 
which they had moved, there was an older, richer, brighter 
world, (ho anoicnt world of Home and Athens, with its art* and 
laws, Its poetry and philosophy, all of which they might call their 

We know how from that time the Classical and Teutonic spirits 
mingled together and formed that stream of modern thought 
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may be purely accidental, it comes and goes, it is inexplicable, 
It does not call for an explanation. But as soon a* the same fact 
la repeated, the work of compariaon begins, and the first step la 
made In that wonderful process which we call generalization, 
and which is at the root of all intellectual knowledge and of all 
Intellectual language. This primitive process of comparison is 
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easily obtained from India, that much might be done in England, 
or in France, or in Germany— much that would be of interest 
not only to Oriental scholar*, but to all philosophers whose 
powers of independent appreciation are not entirely blunted by 
their study ot Plato and Aristotle, of Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. 

We have so far dwelt chiefly on the powerful influence which 
the East, and more particularly India, has exercised on the 
intellectual life and work of the West But the progress of 
Oriental scholarship in Europe, and the discovery of that 
spiritual relationship which binds India and England together, 
has-likewise produced practical effects of the greatest moment 
in the East. The Hindus, in their first intercourse with English 
scholars, placed before them the treasures of their native 
literature with all the natural pride of a nation that considered 
itself the oldest, the wisest, the most enlightened nation in the 
world. For a time, but for a short time only, the claims of their 
literature to a fabulous antiquity were admitted, and dazzled 
by the unexpected discovery of a new classical literature people 
raved about the beauty of Sanskrit poetry in truly Oriental 
strains. Then followed a sudden reaction, and the natives 
themselves, on becoming more and more acquainted with 
European history and literature, began to feel the childishness 
of their claims, and to be almost ashamed of their own classics. 
' This was a national misfortune. A people that can feel no 
pride in the past, in its history and literature, loses the mainstay 
of its national character. When Germany was in the very depth 
of its political degradation, it turned to its ancient literature, 
and drew hope for the future from the study of the past. 
Something of the same kind is now passing in India. A new 
ta to, not without Pome political ingredients, has sprung up for 
the ancient literature of the country; a more intelligent 
appreciation of their real merits has taken the place of the 
extravagant admiration for the masterworis of their old poets; 
there is a revival in the study of Sanskrit, a surprising activity 
in the republication of Sanskrit texts, and there are traces 
among the Hindus of a growing feeling, not very different from 
that which Tacitus described, when he said of the Germans : 
44 Who would go to Germany, a country without natural beauty, 
with a wretched climate, miserable to cultivate or to look at— 
unless it be his fatherland .'" 

Even the discovery that Sanskrit, English, Greek, and Latin 
are cognate languages, has not been without its influence on the 
scholars and thinkers, on the leaders of public opinion, in India. 
They, more than others, had felt for a time most keenly the 
intellectual superiority of the West, and they rose again in their 
own estimation by learning that, physically, or at all events 
intellectually, they had been, and might be again, the peers of 
Greeks and Romans and Saxons. These silent influences often 
escape the eye of the politician and the historian, but at critical 
moments they decide the fate of whole nations and empires. 

The intellectual life of India at the present moment is full of 
interesting problems. It is too much the fashion to look only 
at its darker sides, and to forget that such intellectual re- 
generations as we are witnessing in India, are impossible 
without convulsions and failures. A new race of men is growing 
up in India, who have stepped, as it were, over a thousand years, 
and have entered at once on the intellectual inheritance of 
Europe They carry off prizes at English Schools, take their 
degrees in English Universities, and are in every respect our 
equals. They have temptations which we have not. and now 
and then they succumb : but we too have temptations of our 
own, and we do not always resist. One can hardly trust one's 
eyes in reading their writings, whether in English or Bengali, 
many of which would reflect credit on our own Quarterlies. 
With regard to what is of the greatest interest to us, their 
scholarship, it is true that the old school of Sanskrit scholars is 
dying out, and much will die with it which we shall never 
recover; but a new and most promising school of Sanskrit 
students, educated by European Professors, is springing up, and 
they will, nay, to judge from reoent controversies, they have 
already become most formidable rivals to our own scholars. 
The essays of Dr. Bhao Daji, who has lately died, on disputed 
points in Indian archaeology and literature, are most valuable. 
The indefatigable Ralendra Lai Mitra is rendering most 
excellent service in the publications of the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta, and he discusses the theories of European Orientalists 
with all the ease and grace of an English reviewer. The Rajah 
of Besmah, Girlpraanda-sinha. has just finished his magnificent 
edition of the White Yajur-veda. The Sanskrit books published 
at Calcutta by Taranatha and others form a complete library, 
and Tiranatha's new Dictionary of the Sanskrit language will 
prove most useful and valuable. The editions of Sanskrit texts 
published at Bombay by Prof. Bhftndurkar, Shankar Pandurang 
Pondit, and others, need not fear comparison with the best work 
of European scholars. There is a school of native students at 
Benares whose publications, under the auspices of Mr. Griffith, 
have made their journal, the Pandit, indispensable to every 
Sanskrit scholar. Rajaramas'Astri's and Balatfastri's edition of 
the Mahabhdshya has received the highest praise from European 
students. In the " Antiquary," a paper very ably conducted by 
Mr Burgess, we meet with contributions from several learned 
natives, among them from his Highness the Prince of Travan- 
core, from Ram Dass Sen, the Zemindar of Berhampore, from 
Kushlnath Trimbak Telang, from Sashagiris'astri, and others, 
which are read with the greatest interest by European scholars. 
The collected essa> s of Ram Dass Sen well deserve a translation 
into English, and Rajanlkanta's Life of the poet Jajadeva, just 
published, bears witness to the same revival of literary tastes 
and patriotic feelings. 

Besides this purely literary movement, there is a religious 
movement going on in India, the Brahmasamaj . which, both in 
its origin and its later development, is mainly the result of 
European influences. It began with an attempt to bring the 
modern corrupt forms of worship back to the purity and aim- 
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plicity of the Yedas, and by ascribing to the %*» the authority 
of a Divine Revelation, it was hoped to secure that InfaDibb 
authority without which no religion was supposed to be possible. 
How was that movement stopped, and turned into a new channel? 
Simply by the publication of the Veda, and by the works of 
European scholars, such as Stevenson, Mill, Rosen. Wilson, and 
others, who showed to the natives what the Veda really was, and 
made them see the folly of their way. Thus the religion, the 
literature, the whole character of the people of India la becoming 
more and more Indo-European. They work for ua, as we work 
for them. Many a letter have I received from native scholar! 
in which they express their admiration for the wonderfol 
achievements of European ingenuity, for railways, and tele- 
graphs, and all the rest : and yet what, according to their ova 
confession, has startled them and delighted them moat, is 
the interest we have taken in their literature, and the new lift 
which we have imparted to their ancient history. I know these 
matters seem small, when we are near to them, when we are in 
the very midst of them. Like the tangled threads hanging on a 
loom, they look worthless, purposeless. But history weaves her 
woof out of all of them, and after a time, when we see the full 
and finished design, we perceive that no colour, however quiet, 
could have been dropped, no shade, however alight, oould nave 
been missed, without upoiling the whole. 

And now, after having given this account of oar stewardship, 
let me say in conclusion a few words on the claims which 
Oriental studies have on public sympathy and support. 

Let me begin with the Universities— I mean of course the 
English Universities- and more particularly that University 
which has been to me for many years an Alma Mater ; Oxford. 
While we have there, or are founding there, professorship* for 
every branch of Theology, Jurisprudence, and Physical Science, 
we have hardly any provision for the study of Oriental languages. 
We have a chair of Hebrew, rendered illustrious by the greatest 
living theologian of England, and we have a chair of Sanskrit, 
which has left its mark in the history of Sanskrit literature ; bat 
for the modern languages of India, whether Aryan or Dravidian. 
for the language and literature of Persia, both ancient ana 
modern, for the language and antiquities of Egjpt and Babylon, 
for Chinese, for Turkish, nay even for Arabic, there is nothing 
deserving the name of a chair. When in a Report on University 
Reform. I ventured to point out these gaps, and to remark that 
in the smallest of German Universities most of these subjects 
were represented by professor-*, I was asked whether I was in 
earnest in maintaining that Oxford, the first University in what 
has rightly been called the greatest Oriental Empire, ought to 
support the study of Oriental languages t 

The second claim we prefer is on the Missionary Societies, I 
have lately incurred very severe obloquy for my supposed hos- 
tility to missionary enterprise. All lean say is, I wish that there 
were ten missionaries for every one we have now. I have always 
counted missionaries among my best friends; I have again 
and again acknowledged, how much Oriental studies, and lin- 
guistic studies in general, owe to them, and I am proud to say 
that, even now, while missionaries at home have abused me in 
unmeasured language, missionaries abroad, devoted, hard-work* 
ing missionaries, have thanked me for what 1 said of them 
and their work in my lay-sermon in Westminster Abbey last 
December. 

Now it seems to me that, first of all, our Universities, and I 
think again chiefly of Oxford, might do much more for missions 
than they do at present If we had a sufficient staff of professors 
for Eastern languages, we could prepare young mis-ionariea for 
their work, and should be able to send out from time to time 
such men as Patteson, the Bishop of Melanesia, who was every 
inch an Oxford man. And in these missionaries we have not 
only apostles of religion and civilization, but at the same time 
the most valuable pioneers of scientific research. I know there 
are some authorities at home who declare that such a combination 
is impossible, or at lea-t undesirable ; that a man cannot serve 
two masters, and that a missionary must do his own work and 
nothing else. Nothing, I believe, csn be more mistaken. First 
of all, some of our most efficient missionaries have been those 
who have done also the most excellent work as scholars, and 
whenever I have conversed on this subject with missionaries 
who have sten active service, they all agree that they cannot 
be converting all day lonir, and that nothing is more refresh- 
ing and invigorating to them than some literary or scien- 
tific work. Now what I should like to see is this: I should 
like to see ten or twenty of our non -resident fellowships, 
which at present are doing more harm than good, assigned to 
missionary work, to be given to young men who have taken 
their degree, and who, whether laymen or clergymen, are 
willing to work as assistant missionaries on distant stations; 
with the distinct understanding, that they should devote some 
of their time to scientific work, whether the study of lan- 
guages, or flowers or stars, and that they should send home 
every year some account of their labours. These men would he 
like scientific consuls, to whom students at home might apply 
for information and help. They would have opportunities of 
distinguishing themselves by really useful work, far more than 
in London, and after ten years, they might either return to 
Europe with a well -established reputation, or if they find that 
theynave a real call for missionary work, devote all their life to 
it. Though to my own mind there is no nobler work than that of 
a missionary, yet I believe that some such connexion with the 
Universities and men of science would raise their position, 
would call out more general interest, and secure to the missionary 
cause the good will of those whose will is apt to become law. 

Thirdly, I think that Oriental studies have a claim on the 
colonies and the colonial governments. The English colonies 
are scattered all over the globe, and many of them in localities 
where an immense deal or useful scientific work might be done, 
and would be done with the slightest encouragement from the 
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local authorities, and something like a systematic supervision on 
the part of the Colonial Office at home. Some years ago I 
ventured to address the Colonial Secretary of State on this 
subject, and a letter was sent out in consequence to all the 
English colonies, inviting information on the languages, monu- 
ments, customs, and traditions of the native races. Some most 
valuable reports have been sent home during the last five or six 
years ; but when it was suggested that these reports should be 
published in a jpermanent form, the expense that would have 
been required for printing every year a volume of Colonial 
Reports, and which would not have amounted to more than a 
few hundred pounds for all the colonies of the British Empire, 
part of it to be recovered by the sale of the book, was considered 
too large. 
Now we should bear in mind that at the present moment some 
. of the tribes living in or near the English colonies in Australia, 
Polynesia, Africa, and America, are actually dying out, their 
languages are disappearing, their customs, traditions, and reli- 
gions will soon be completely swept away. To the student of 
language, the dialect of a savage tribe is as valuable as Sanskrit 
or Hebrew, nay, for the solution of certain problems, more so : 
every one of these languages is the growth of thousands ana 
thousands of years, the workmanship of millions and millions of 
human beings. If they were now preserved, they might hereafter 
fill the most critical gaps in the history of the human race. At 
Rome at the time of the Scipios, hundreds of people might have 
written down a grammar and dictionary of the Etruscan language, 
of Oscan, or Umbrian ; but there were men then, as there are 
now, who shrugged their shoulders and said, What can be the 
use of preserving these barbarous uncouth idioms?— What would 
we not give now for some such records? 

And this is not all. The study of savage tribes has assumed a 
new interest of late, when the question of the exact relation of 
man to the rest of the animal kingdom has again roused the 

{>a*sions not only of scientific inquirers, but also of the public at 
arge. Now what is wanted for the solution of this question are 
more facts and fewer theories, and these facts can only be gained 
by a patient study of the lowest races of mankind, when 
religion was held to be the specific character of man, it was 
asserted by many travellers that they had seen races without any 
religious ideas ; when language was seen to be the real frontier 
line between man and beast, it was maintained that there were 
human beings without language. Now all we want to know are 
facts, let the conclusions be whatever they may. It is by no 
means easy to decide whether savage tribes have a religion or 
not ; at all events it requires the same discernment, and the same 
honesty of purpose as to find out whether men of the highest 
Intellect among us have a religion or not. I call the Introduction 
to Spencer's First Principles deeply religious, but I can well 
understand that a missionary, reporting on a tribe of Spencerian 
savages, might declare that they had no idea whatsoever of 
religion. Looking at a report sent home lately by the indefatig- 
able Governor of New South Wales, Sir Hercules Robinson, I find 
the following description of the religious ideas of the Kamilarois, 
one of the most degraded tribes in toe North-western district of 
the colony: — 

" Bhaiami is regarded by them as the maker of all things. 
The name signifies ' maker,' or 'cutter-out/ from the verb thai, 
baialli, bat a. He is regarded as the rewarder and punisher 
of men according to their conduct He sees all, ana knows 
mil, if not directly, through the subordinate deity TurramWan, 
who presides at the Bora. Bhaiami is said to have been once 
on the earth. TurramUlan is mediator in all the operations of 
Bhaiami upon man, and in all man's transactions with Bhaiami. 
TurramUlan means ' leg on one side only,' • one-legged.' " 

This description is given by the Rev C. Greenway, and if 
there is any theological bias in it. let us make allowance for it. 
But there remains the fact that Bhaiami, their name for deity, 
comes from a root thai, to "make," to "cut out," and if we 
■remember that hardly any of the names for deity, either among 
the Aryan or Semitic nations, comes from a root with so abstract 
a meaning, we shall admit. I think, that such reports as these 
should not be allowed to lie forgotten in the pigeon-holes of 
the Colonial Office, or in the pages of a monthly journal. 

What applies to religion, applies to language. We have been 
told again and again that the veddahs in Ceylon have no Ian- 

Stage. Sir Emerson Tennent wrote " that they mutually make 
emselves understood by signs, grimaces, and guttural sounds, 
which have little resemblance to definite words or language in 

Sneral. 1 * When these statements were repeated, I tried to 
duce the Government of Ceylon to send a competent man to 
settle the question. I did not receive all I wanted, and there- 
fore postponed the publication of what was sent me But I 
may say so much, that more than half of the words used by the 
Veddahs are, like Singhalese itself, mere corruption of Sanskrit ; 
their very name is the Sanskrit word for hunter, veddhd or, 
as Mr. Childers supposes, vyfidha. There is a remnant of worsk 
in their language of which I can make nothing as yet. But so 
much is certain ; either the Veddahs started with the common 
inheritance of Aryan words and ideas, or, at all events, they 
lived for a long time in contact with Aryan people, and adopted 
from them such words as were wanting in their language. If 
they now stand low in the scale of humanity, they once stood 
higher, nay they may possibly prove, in language, if not in 
blood, the distant cousins of Plato and Newton, and Goethe. 

It is most essential to keep la carriire ouverte for facts, even 
more than for theories, ana for the supply of such facts the 
Colonial Government might render most useful service. 

It is but right to state that whenever I have applied to the 
Governors of any of the Colonies, I have invariably met with 
the greatest kindness and readiness to help. Some of them take 
the warmest interest in these researches. Sir George Grey's 
services to the science of language have hardly been sufficiently 
appreciated as yet, and theLinguistic Library whioh he founded 



at the Cape places him of right by the side of Sir Thomas Bodley • 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Mr. Musgrave in South Australia, Sir 
Henry Barkley at the Cape, and several others, are quite aware 
of the importance of linguistic and ethnological researches. 
What is wanted is encouragement from home, and some system- 
atic guidance. Dr. Bleek, the excellent librarian of Sir George 
Grey s Library at the Cape, who hsa devoted the whole of his 
lire to the study of savage dialects, and whose Comparative 
Grammar of the South African languages will hold its place 
by the side of Bopp's, Diez's, and Caldwell's Comparative 
Grammars, is most anxious that there should be a permanent 
linguistic and ethnological station established at the Cape : in 
fact, that there should be a linguist attached to every zoological 
station. At the Cape there are not only the Zulu dialects to be 
studied, but two most important languages— that of the Hot- 
tentots and that of the Bushmen. Dr. Bleek has lately been 
enabled to write down several volumes of traditional literature 
from the mouths of some Bushman prisoners, but he says, " my 
powers and my life are drawing to an end, and unless I have 
some young men to assist me. and carry on my work, much of 
what I have done will be lost.'' There is no time to be lost, and 
I trust, therefore, that my appeal will not be considered impor- 
tunate by the present Colonial Minister. 

Last of all, we turn to India, the very cradle of Oriental 
scholarship, and here, instead of being importunate and urging 
new claims for assistance, I think I am expressing the feelings 
of all Oriental scholars in publicly acknowledging the readiness 
with which the Indian Government, whether at home or in 
India, whether during the days of the old East India Company, 
or now under the auspices of the Secretary of State, has always 
assisted every enterprise tending to throw light on the literature, 
the religion, the laws and customs, the arts and manufactures of 
that ancient Oriental Empire. 

Only last night I received the first volume of a work whioh will 
mark a new era in the history of Oriental typography. Three 
valuable MSS of the Mahabhashya have been photographed at 
the expense of the India Government, and under the supervision 
of one whom many of us will miss here to-day, the late Professor 
GoldstQcker. It is a magnificent publication, and as there are 
only 50 copies printed, it will soon become more valuable than a 
real MSS. 

There are two Surveys carried on at the present moment in 
India— a Literary, and an Archaeological 8urvey. Many years 
ago, when Lord Elgin went to India as Governor-General, I 
suggested to him the necessity of taking measure* in order to 
rescue from destruction whatever could still be rescued of the 
ancient literature of the country. Lord Elgin died before any 
active measures could be taken, but the plan found a m »st 
powerful advocate in Mr. Whitley Stokrs, who urged the Go- 
vernment to appoint some Sanskrit scholars to visit all places 
containing collections of Sanskrit MSS., and to publish lists of 
their titles, so that we might know, at all events, how much of 
a literature, that had been preserved for thousands of years, was 
still in existence at thepresent moment. This work was con- 
fided to Dr. Buhl**r, Dr. Kielhorn,Mr. Burnell, Rajendralal Mitra, 
and others. Several of their catalogues have been published, 
and there is but one feeling among all Sanskrit scholars as to the 
value of their work. But they also feel, that the time ban come 
for doing more. The mere titles of the MSS whet our appetite, 
but do not satisfy it There are, of course, hundreds of books 
where the tide, the name of the author, the locus et annus are all 
we care to know. But of books which are scarce, and hitherto 
not known out of India, we want to know more. We want »ome 
information of the subject and its treatment, and, if possible, of 
the date of the author, and of the writers quoted by him. We 
want extracts, intelligently chosen ; in fact, we want something 
like the excellent catalogue which Dr. Aufrecht has made for 
the Bodleian Library. In Mr. Burnell, Dr.' BQhler. Dr. Kiel- 
horn, the Government possesses scholars who could do that 
work admirably ; what they want is more leisure, more funds, 
more assistance. 

Contemporaneously with the Literary Survey, there is the 
Archaeological Survey, carried on by that gallant and indefatig- 
able scholar. General Cunningham. His published reports show 
the systematic progress of his work, and his occasional com- 
munications in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
tell us of his newest discoveries. The very last number of 
that Journal brought us the news of the discovery of the 
wonderful ruins of the Buddhist temple of Bharahut » which, 
with their representations of scenes from the early Buddhist 
literature, with their inscriptions and architectural 6tyle, may 
enable us to find a terminus a quo for the literary and relidous 
history of India. We should not forget the services which 
Mr. Fergusson has rendered to the history of Indian architecture, 
both by awakening an interest in the subject, and by the magnifi- 
cent publication of the drawings of the sculptures of Sanchi 
and Amravati, carried on under the authority of the Secretary 
of State for India. Let us hope that these new discoveries may 
supply him with materials for another volume, worthy of its 
companion. 

It was supposed for a time that there was a third Survey 
carried on in India, Ethnological and Linguistic, and the volume 
published by Colonel Dal ton, Descriptive Ethnology of Btngal % 
with portraits from photographs, was a most excellent beginning. 
But the other Governments have not hitherto followed the 
example of the Bengal Government, and nothing has of late 
come to my knowledge in this important line of research. 
Would not Dr. Hunter, who has done so much for a scientific 
study of the non-Aryan languages and races of India, take up 
this Important branch of research, and give us, not only photo* 
graphs and graphic description, but also, what is most wanted, 
scholarlike grammars of the principal races of India ? Lists of 
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words, If carefully chosen, like those in Colonel Delton's work 
unl In Sir George Campbell's Specimens, ue, no doubt, moet 
nimble lor preliminary researches, but without gremmars, 
none of the great questions which ire still pending In Indian 
Ethnology wUl ever be satisfactorily and definitely settled. No 
real ediencehaebeen made in the classification of Indian dialects 

turn up what was then known on that subject, In my letter to 
Bnnien "On the Turanian Languages." What 1 then for the 
first time ventured to maintain against the highest authorities 
in Indian linguistic ethnology, Ti*. that the dlalecta of the 
Mundea or the Kole* constituted a third and totally Independent 
Blaas of languages In India, related neither to the Aryan nor to 
the Dravidlan famlllea. haa been fully confirmed by later re- 
searches, and la now, I believe, generally accepted. The fact 
alio, on which I then strongly Insisted, that the Uraon Koles, 
and Rajmahal Koles, might be Koles In blood, but certainly not 
in language, their language being, like that of the Gondl, 
Dravidlan, is now no longer disputed. But beyoud this all Is 
etlll as hypothetical as it was twenty years ago, simply because 
we can get no grammars of the Munda dialects, why do not 
the German missionaries at Ranch!, who have done such excel- 
lent work among the Koles, publish a grammatical analysis of 
that interesting cluster of dlalecta! Only a week ago, one of 
them, Mr. Jelllnghaus, gave me a grammatical sketch of the 
Mundirl language, and even this, short as it Is, was quite Sufi- 
oient to show that the supposed relationship between the Munda 
dialects and the Khaslu language, of which we have a grammar, 
Is untenable. The similarities pointed out by Mason between 
the Mnnda dialects and the falsing of Pegu, are certainly 
startling, but equally startling are the divergences, and here 
again no real result will be obtained without a comparison of 

classes of Indian languages, the Tair, the Onngctic, subdivided 
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it, if they are but rightly 

superior at first sight, always makes confusion worw confounded. 
The chemists do no! hesitate to call sugar an acid rather than part 
with an old-established term ; why should not we in the science 
of language follow their good example ? 

Many of the meet valuable treasures of every kind and sort, 
collected during these officials surveys, and by private enter- 
prise, are now deposited In the India Museum In London, a 
real mine of literary and arch Biological wealth, opened with the 
greatest liberality to all who willing to work In it. 

It Is unfortunate, no doubt, that this meeting of Oriental 

scholars should have taken place at a time when the treasures of 

the India Museum are stlfl in their temporarv exile: vet, if 

regret, felt by every friend 



whom Germany baa .. ~ -,._„-., 

Roth, Weber, Hang, Pertach, Wlndlsch— there is not on« who 
has not won hie laurels on the field of Vedic scholarship. In 
France also a new school or Sanskrit students baa sprung an 
who have done moet excellent work for the interpretation of tha 
Veda, and who bid fair to rival the glorious school of French 
Orientalists at the beginning ot this century, both by their 
persevering industry and by that "sweetness and light* 
which seems to be the birthright ot their nation. But, I 
say again, there is lltUe which is beautiful, in onr sense 
of the word, (o be fonnd In the hymns or the Rig-veda, and 
what little tberc Is has been so often dwelt on that quite an 
erroneous impression as to the real nature of the Vedic poetrv 
has been produced in the mind of the public. My old friend, 
the Dean of St. Paul's, for instance, in some thoughtful lectures 
which he delivered this year on the "Sacred Poetry of Early 
Religions," has Instituted a comparleon between the Psalms and 
the hymns of the Veda, and he arrives at the conclusion that 
the Psslma are superior to (he Vedic hymns. No doubt they 
are, from the point of view which he haa chosen, but the chief 
value of these Tiyrons lies In the fact that they are so dUrerent 
from the Psalms, or. If you like, that they are so inferior to the 
Psalms, They are Aryan, the Psalms Semitic; they belong to a 

Srimlclve and rude state of society, the Psalms, at least moet of 
icm, are contemporaneous with or even later than the heydays 
of the Jewish monarchy. This strange misconception of the 
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ality both of the Direci 

Council' foThaving enabled roe to publish that 'war 
sheet of likh I am able to present to this Meeting l 
Rig-veda, with the Commentary of Sayanichsrya, 
oldest book of the Aryan world, unt It la also one of the largest, 
and its publication would have been simply Impossible without 
the enlightened liberality of the Indian Government. For 
twenty-flve yean I And, that taking (he large and small editions 
of f be Rig-veda totetli.r, 1 luu'e printed every year what would 
make a volume of about six hundred pages ocfnrn. Such a 
publication would have mined any bookseller, for it must be 
confessed, that there Is little that Is attractive In the Veda, 
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opinions. It was interesting to watch the disappoint! 
rfhat, it waa ssld, are these strange, savage, grotesque in 
lions Df the Storm-gods, the inspired strain* of the ancient i 
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Now, suppose a geologist had brought to light the hone* of a 
fossil animal, dating from a period anterior to any In which 
traces of animal life had been discovered before, would any 
young lady venture to aay by way of criticism, "Yes, these 

new Egyptian stalue had been discovered, belonging !c a dynasty 
hitherto unrepresented by any statues, would even a schoolboy 
dare to say," Yes, It is very nice, hut the Venus of Mllo Is .ilorr* 

with it because it Is not neatly printed? If a chemist discover* 
a new element. Is he pitied because it Is not gold? If a botanist 
»Hr».*/,„ ■remis, has he to defend himself because he doe* not 
era? Why, It le simply because the Veda is so 

-—■■•- — -edlo be, because It is not like 

'■'- the Bhapavsdglti, It la 



t It was ei 



e Pindar, n. 

one by itself, a 



different from w 
the Psalms, not li 
because It stands s 
germs of religious t 

before; it Is because Itspoe 
stupid, horrible. It is for 
while to dig and dig till 

reached the" level of™D*Yid™th«™ wTVT5' 
Zorosst er, showing us the very cradle of our tl 



shell ri 






point of view 



re for the hymns of the Rig-veda, 
win the beginning of our century 

3ntaln would hardly reward the 
lea* that or the translator. The 
are composed, and specially that 
■xtrcmely difficult and obscure: 
parent of a more polished and 
net long continue to prevent 



which 

•'Come togethcrl speak 
cordant— the gods by beinj 

their mind Is the same; tun 
to you the same word, I wot 
Lefyour endeevt 



they really were; ltisbecauat 
uage, more primitive than any we knew 

-"-'* 1 - — -'- ^iat It was worta 

i. before' webad 
Tier, the leTel of 

the Veda, audi 
;» of the last hymn, 
which thousands of 
similar meeting df 



mgotl 



our minds be con- 
ceive their share, one 
lr counsel le the same, 
..re at one; I address 
ith the same sacrifice. 



■lr though 

t It may go well with you.'' 
our Congress opened. 



Propbshoh aTENZLEH, of Breslan, than read the following paper concerning the Religion* Institutions of India, 
,d especially — 

ON THE HINDU DOCTRINE OF EXPIATION. 
There is 



THE doctrine of expiation (prayafritta ) is one of the n- 
powerful means in the hands of the Hindu priests for e: 
cising an influence on the people at large. 

It generally forma the third principal part of the conti 
of their law-books. The two other parts are the drdra, 
customs and manners of family and social life, and the vya 
hdra, or judical proceeding, that is to say. civil and crim: 
law, the execution of which constitutes a duty of the lung. 
[2%nrtdey, Stptrmbvt If.] 



•hich affords a peculiar interest 

-. — _n the gradual development of 

Hindu life in its various spheres and directions. This is the 
possibility they offer of tracing back almost every institution 
of the present time through thousands of years, until we 
observe its first germ in the Vedic times. 

And this whole development of Hindu life has mainly pro- 
ceeded from the spirit of the nation itself. 
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soil ; the Hindus hi 






Lt with such nicety in the 
e goods and chattels of a 



w-books. Even now 

membera of the family who are entitled to inherit them by the 
Dharmafdslra of the Mdnavas. 

The nations of Europe offer a remarkable contrast to this 
appearance. One of the most important points is the change 
of religion. The whole dough of Paganism has been leavened 
by Christianity, the power of which even the Greek spirit, 
whatever we may think of the charms of its productions or of 
the clearness and strength of its argumentations, has not been 
able to withstand. Moreover, a great many customs, origin- 
ating in Roman Paganism, but afterwards dressed in a Christian 
garment, have been obtruded on the other nations of Europe 
by the missionaries of the Roman Catholic Chi 
pretence of their being essentia) elements of 
religion. 

From this point of view it will be of some interest to ob- 
serve how the doctrine of atonement or expiation, which even 
at the present time has so enormous an influence on Hindu 
life, has originated and has been gradually changed, so as to 
receive its present form. 

1 will try, as far as my literary resources allow, to give a 
broad outline of the history of this doctrine- 

The word by which atonement or expiation is designated '- 
nrayacci" 

It does not occur in the songs 01 
it vety often employed in the pros 
period, in the Brdhmc 



iediffere. 



from 



which it has in later tii 



e Christiar 



i, though ii 



merely a remedy for redressing a grievance or removing a 
mischief. I will quote only one of numberless instances ; we 
find in the T. S. (a, I, 4, 1) the following passage : asdv ddityo 
ma vyarviata, tasmai devdh prdyttfcittim aichan: "Yonder 
sun did not shine, then the gods sought for a remedy," where 
" y appropriately explains it by />--" 



ing. When 



applica 



untoward a 



sacrifice 



of the 

my n. 



5 the foil. 



happened, the success of 
entirely annihilated unless a prdyaccitta, 
a remedy, were instantly applied. So, e.g., when the sacrificer 
has incautiously uttered an improper worldly word, the prd- 
yaccitta consists in immediately pronouncing a verse addressed 
to Vishnu. OtherjtrJvaffii'i'ojareordained.whenthesaciiBcer 
by imprudence has chosen a priest who by some reason 
is not entitled to co-operation in the sacrifice, or when any 
vessel used in the sacrifice is broken by accident, and so in 
similar cases. 

With the same meaning the word appears also in the Crania 
Snlras, e.g. Acv. Cr. S. (3. 10): vidhyaparddhe prdya'iciltih, 
"When any precept (regarding the sacrifice) has been violated. 
a, prdyaciitti must take place," that is to say, a remedy must 
be employed to remove the evil consequences of this violation. 

In later times the word is more directly transferred to the 
moral sphere. In Pdrashara's Gri, Si. (3, 19) we find an 
avahirni prdyaccitta, i.e. a prdyaccitta of him who has broken 
the vow of chastity. But even here it does not clearly appear 
whether Pdraskara considers tbe deed committed as a sin, to 
which the man has been tempted, " drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed," and which, therefore, he might have avoided 
by strength of will, or whether he takes it merely for a 'mishap, 
which befell him without his own culpability. Even the public 
confession of his sin, which Pdraskara ordains {svakarma 
parihfrtayan] may be taken as pointing to either side. Both 
notions seem to be blended with each other, and indeed we 
observe that by and by moral evils, by which a man is visited, 
are treated exactly in the same manner as corporeal diseases. 

Passing over to later times, we find the moral prdyaccitta, 
or the real atonement or expiation, treated of in the Dharma- 
sUtras, and in their transformations the Dharmacdstras. 

There is a remarkable passage in Gautama's Dharmasitra, 
which, if I am not misled by the very incorrect MS. of the 
Berlin Library, may be thus bterally translated :— 

"1 have declared the law of thecastes and the law of the 
classes (dcrama), 

"Now this person (or this soul? ayam pnmshah) becomes 
defiled by a reprehensible deed. 

" Such a deed is : performing a sacrifice for a person for 
whom one must not offer sacrifices ; eating forbidden food ; 
uttering words which ought not to be said ; not doing what 
is ordained, or doing what is forbidden. 



•• For such a deed he must perform an expiation. 
"Some persons reason [mtmamsante) he must not do it. 
" " " "it do it, they say, because tbe deed does not 



sands 



perish. 



Others say : he must do it." 
The words, "the deed does not perish," which are here 
attributed to the opponents of expiation, contain the substance 
of the karmavipaka, or the doctrine of the ripening of the 
deeds, according to which every deed which a man commits 
draws on him those consequences which it necessarily must 
have in the course of the natural development of the universe. 
Now the doctrine of expiation rests on the conception that 
a man is able to annihilate the consequences of an evil deed 
by another deed. 

The doctrine of the karmavipaka is indeed also held by 
Gautama ; he teaches it in the aoth chapter of his Dharma- 
sitra. If, nevertheless, he insists upon the necessity of 

~~ ' v ' J " ~x of the opinions is this. 

expiation, to whom Gautama alludes, 
committed can by no means be reduced 
[uences will inevitably ensue ; therefore 



hold thai a deed once co 
to nought ; its consequc 
expiation is useless. 
This opinion Gautama 
In giving then his owr 
"- - "he d- 



nbyre 



ithority of the Vedas, e.g. a passage of 
\\\eCatapatha-Brdhtnanai,i3,i,i,i).taratisarvampdpmdnam. 
larati brahmahatydm, yo'evamedhata yajatt, i.e. "he who 
performs the Acvamtdha overcomes all sin, even the murder 
of a Brdhmana." 

In the Dharmacdstras. with (he Mdnava at their head, wo 
find the doctrine of expiation much more fully discussed and 
systematically represented. 

I do not intend to enter into the single points of the doctrine, 
but I will only try to select some leading topics, which may 
afford a view of the different steps, by passing which the 
doctrine received its actual form. 

The first point is the classification of the different sins 
which have to be atoned for by acts of expiation. 

The class of great sins (mahdpdtaka). which in most of the 
DA. C. stands at the head, appears already in a verse quoted 
in the Chandogya-Upanishad. There is, however, one signifi- 
cant difference. The stealing of gold in gtntra!. which the 
verse mentions, is in most of the Dh.C. restricted to the gold 

The Vishnu Dh.C. seems to stand alone in setting up a 
class of excessive sins [atipdtaka). 

After the enumeration of the different transgressions, them 
follows the karmavipaka, the ripening of the actions, above 

Before the sipner is bom again, he must remain a long time 
in one of the different hells, in the description of which the 
lawyers have given (kill play to their imagination. The 
Taittiriya-Aranyaia mentions no more than four hells, 
whereas the Mdnava Dh.<j. enumerates twenty-one, and in 
Buddhism their number is, according to Hardy, raised to 136. 

After having suffered an appropriate time in hell, the sinner 
returns into this world, and is horn here in a state such as he 
deserved by his sins, either in the body of an animal, or in a 
low state of society, or affected with some bodily deficiency. 

Now in order to escape these painful consequences of a sin, 
a man must perform expiation. Since, however, each peculiar 
sin can only be removed by a peculiar act or expiation, it is of 
the greatest importance that the sinner choose the correct 
expiation. 

In order to be informed on this point, he must apply to a 
parishad, i.e. to an assembly or a court consisting either of 
ten persons [dacdvard], who are acquainted with the Vedas, 
the philosophical systems and the Dharmafdstras, or of thru 
persons (tryavard), or he may even consult only one person 
acquainted with the Vedas, 

It is on this institution tnat not only the influential position 
of the priests, but also their livelihood, seems even in the 
present time in a great measure to rest. 

1 need not expatiate on their social position. It is well 
known, that as early as in the Brdhmanas they are called the 
■visible gods. We find the same exaggeration in the early 
Christian church, e.g. in the Constitutiones Aposhiornm (ii. x6) 
it is said of the bishop : oSror tiiAr 'rSyiuH fl.br itrti. Star, 
"this is your terrestrial god, next to God." The high degree 
of their infallibility has found a remarkable expression in 
PardcarasDh.C. : " Whatever the Brdhmanas, driving along 
on the chariot of the Dharmacdstra, with the sword of the 
Veda in their hands, whatever they say, even by -way of jest 
iiriddrtham), that is declared to be the highest law." 
IThnrtdof, Sefttmbtr «.\ 
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regulati. 
show a conspicuous progress to their advantage. 

In the first place, it is hut fair and reasonable that eilher 
the members of \be pariihad. or the single priest, who advised 
the sinner on the expiation to be performed, should receive a 
fee for this advice. Waving this point, there are some expia- 
tions which consist of a religious act and a gift, and in these 
an important change takes place in the course of time. For 
the killing of a Cudra, Gautama prescribes a religious act 
and the gift of ten cows and a bull. The Mdnava Dh.C. 
leaves the option between the religious act and the gift of the 
cows. Now out of this alternative, an appraisement of the 
different acts of expiation has arisen, which is fully represented 






in the 1 

A passage of the Dk.C. of Samvaria forms the basis of 
the price current of the 'expiation?. There it is said, " If a 
man is not able to perform the expiation called Prdjdpatya, he 
must give a milch cow, and if he has no cow, he must give the 

According to this calculation, a man who has to perform 
another expiation, which is reckoned seventeen times as heavy 
as the Prdjdpatya, may give seventeen cows, or the price of 
them in money. This money, of course, falls again into the 
pockets of the priests who formed the pariikad 

Here now I come to a point on which I have not been able 
to find information in the books to which I have had access. 

I do not know how the formation of a parishad is effected, 
or whether there are certain regulations, by which a man, who 
will perform an expiation, is directed to an individual priest ; 
in short, whether, there exists in civil communities a kind of 
religious or ecclesiastical division, by dint of which every pet- 
son belongs to a particular parish, or has, as It were, a fixed 



Leipzig, I conve 
, lion, and he told me it happened very often that a pupil 
of Deccan College did not appear in the class, and was 
excused by the statement that he had aprayafcitta to per- 
form. The Professor could not answer my question, who it 
was that dictated to him the prdyafdtta, and promised to 



have from actual observation 

information on a point on w 

which, however, seems to be of some importance for a pent 

tration into the interior relations of Hindu life. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed shortly to mVt at the 
coincidence of the Hindu law of Expiation with the Peniten- 
tial Canons of the Christian Church of the early middle ages, 
particularly with those composed by Irish, British, and Anglo- 

I refer to the critical collection of these canons published 
by Prof. WasteriMtbtn of Giaitn. Some of the points, in 
which they nearly agree with the Indian law-books, are the 
following. 

The /air gnat rini of the Pmittntiai Canon of Tktadgrt an 
the same as those of the Ckdnd, Up. and the Bharmat di/rai. 

The moral transgressions and their expiations are treated 
exactly like bodily diseases and their cure ; even in the /daman 
Catttkism, which is now in use in the Roman Church, the 
priests are comparer] to physicians, just as is done in the 
Indian treatises on priyafcitta. 

The redemption of an expiation by money is permitted on 
both sides. Also the substitution of other persons in the per- 
formance of an expiation is allowed in Europe as well as in 
India In the Dh. £. of Angiras it is ordained, that for a 
child between live and eleven years of age, his Guru or a friend 
shall perform the prdyafcitta, and the Brahma Parana says, 
that a sick person, an old man and a child shall always have 
the prdyaftitta performed by another person. 

In the same manner the Vtntrabit Btdi allows a man, who 
is not able to sing a number of psalms, enjoined lo him as a 
penance, to choose a righteous man who may do it in his stead 
and at his expense. In King Edgar's Penitential Canon, an 
expedient is declared, by which a rich man, who has to perform 
fasting for seven years may discharge himself of his heavy 
penance in an easy manner. He needs only to hire some 800 
persons to fast in his stead, and they will accomplish his 
penance in three days. 

I forbear entering into further particulars, because I am not 
inclined to derive this similarity from a historical connexion. 

will not merely satisfy the transitory interest of curiosity ; but 
by affording a view of the moral state both of the Indian and 
of the European nations, will lead us to form a just and 
mild judgment on our brother people on the borders of the 
Ganga. 



Fscfessoh HATJQ read the following paper— 

ON THE INTERPBETATION OP THE VEDA. 



Books which are traced to divine origin, and consequently 
held sacred, have, on account of their bearing on the modes 
of thought and the religious and civil institutions of a 
people, always formed one of the most appropriate subjects 
for the eiercise of the mental faculties in the way of specula- 
tions and interpretations of various kinds. The more their 
origin is lost in the depths of antiquity, the more the language 
in which they are composed has become obscure and unintelli- 
gible, the greater will be the obstacles the interpreters have to 
overcome. Of the utmost importance is here the condition of 
the text which is to be explained, the greater or lesser degree 
of correctness with which it has been preserved. 

Since other sacred books, such as the Bible and the Qurdn. 
have, from the very beginning, been committed to writing and 
exclusively transmitted in this manner, the Vtda is the only 
sacred code that has been handed down to posterity solely by 
'■'"■■ 'ie present day 



s only li 



vay of 



Iting tl 



t divine 



knowledge 10 the future generations of _._. 
wonderful state of correctness in which the ancient Vedlc 
texts have reached our time may well excite our admiration, 
principally if we bear in mind that this is exclusively owing to 
oral teaching, and not to the use of MSS. Although the 
Brakmani are at present in the possession of MSS. of their 
sacred books, they are never used for instruction. The 
Brahman boy has to acquire all knowledge of sacred texts 
from the mouth of a competent and properly qualified teacher, 



but n> 



rrfro 



a MS. 



it Vtda only which is in the mouth 
of the Brakmani is the true Vtda : all knowledge of it that 
has been acquired from MSS. is no longer regarded as Vtda. 
The use of them is only permitted in the way of hssisting the 
memory, after the oral instruction has been completed. In 
former times the aid afforded by MSS. could be more readily 
dispensed with, since oral instruction took about thirty years, 
whereas it is now reduced to about half the time. In order to 
prevent those who had learnt the Vtda from tbe mouth of the 
[Tfiurtda'j, September 17.1 



teacher from ever forgetting what they had committed to 
memory, it was made incumbent on them to communicate 
before their death their sacred knowledge to qualified persons. 
" " "--'■-- *-- : - in the possession of it should neglect 
<-'■■■■—• " — n, after his death, to a 
ailed Brahmarakihaja, 
. among me Mahratta Brakmani, 
best preservers of the Vedic tradi- 
tion in the whole of India. By such means it has been really 
brought about that the Vedic texts, that is, the Mantras, 
Brahmanas. Upaniskadi, and Vtdingas, rest so firmly in the 
heads of the professional Vedics, the so-called Bkatlai, that if 
all the 1 MSS. should be collected and destroyed, they could be 
restored in the very words, even to each single letter and 
accent, from memory, as I was often assured by trustworthy 
Brakmani during my six years' stay in the Mahratta country. 
Hence one might justly attribute to texts obtained from a 
body of renowned Vedics, both in the SaXhitd and Pada 
forms, at least the same degree of accuracy and authority 
which is ascribed to an edition prepared from a number of the 
best MSS. ; for all really good MSS. have not been copied by 
tbe Bhuttos from others, but written from memory ; errors 
ly be detected in MSS. are generally not corrected by 
■■ — w ir copies, but on the authority of the living 
ie of the Bhatfaj, since any Vedic text which 
is written is never looked upon with the same degree of confi- 
dence that is attached to oral tradition. The superiority of 
the latter over all MSS. is also evidenced by the fact that 
these are not always written in conformity with the rules laid 
down in the Prdtis'dkkyas, small deviations being tolerated. 
Had there been any character of sacredness attached to 
written copies, as is the case with the Old Testament, where 
every letter, even its very shape, is regarded as sacred, such 
a proceeding would be impossible, since there could not exist 
the slightest difference between the recitation— tbe rules of 
which are laid down in the S'iiihdi and PrtltW dkkyas— and 
the MSS. On this occasion 1 may observe that the Sikskdt 



consulting < 
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and Prdtis*dkhyas teach in fact nothing but the theories for the 
still existing recitation of Vedic texts, as it must have been in 
force for at least 3500 years. 

Now, if we consider the large number of hymns, sacrificial 
formulas, liturgical and philosophical speculations, with which 
the Brahman* had to burden their memory, it is not surprising 
to find the understanding of the more ancient and difficult 
parts, such as the hymns, much neglected by them. The 
character of sacredness being attached to the word and the 
succession of words as transmitted from times immemorial, 
their efficacy was always believed to lie in their correct pro- 
nunciation, and consequently their meaning was little cared for. 
I had once occasion to converse with a large number of 
Bhattas, who are the legitimate preservers of Vedic texts ; they 
told me, to my surprise, that the understanding of the texts 
•they were in the habit of reciting was regarded as perfectly 
useless, and consequently wholly disregarded. They learn 
the Vedas bv heart for practical purposes, only to recite them 
at the sacrifices, or before private individuals of the Brahman 
caste who should wish to hear them for their welfare. 

Although this opinion seems to have prevailed with the pro- 
fessional reciters among the Brahman s, it was fortunately not 
shared by the more intelligent and inquisitive members of 
their caste, who looked upon the Bhattas as a kind of beasts 
of burden, carrying loads without knowing their nature. 
There exists, even up to the present day, a very small class 
of scholars, called Bhattdchdryas, who do not confine them- 
selves to merely committing to memory the sacred texts, but 
who study their meaning. This class of scholars is, however, 
sot of recent date, but appears to have existed from ancient 
times. To their exertions alone it is owing that anything 
about the meaning of the Vedas, particularly the hymns, is 
known in India. 

The first traces of attempts at penetrating into the sense of 
the hymns are already to be met with in the Brdhmanas and 
A'mnyakas or speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of 
their prayers, and the sense of the sacrificial rites. Starting 
from the maxim, that the ceremony which is being performed 
must be in accordance with the Mantras and hymns which 
are recited, they tried to find out some relationship in which 
the prayer stood to the ceremony. They did, however, not 
rest satisfied with this, since they wished to know the reasons 
why such and such a ceremony was performed in such and such 
a way, but searched for the meaning and sense of the rite and 
the prayer itself. Though these interpretations are of no 
scientific value, just as little as the etymologies proposed, they 
are not quite useless for exegetical purposes, and ought, there- 
fore, to be collected and critically sifted. 

As in these Brahmanical interpretations great stress is always 
laid upon the several words of a passage, or, at least, on 
some of them, particular care had to be bestowed from the 
very first on dividing the mantras which were recited, under 
the observation of the euphonical laws, into their respective 
words. In this way the so-called Pa da text, in which the 
several words of the hymns are given separately, irrespective 
of one another, has been prepared and handed down along 
with the SaAhitd at a very early period. If we now compare 
the latter, which is certainly the textus recefius, as it proceeded 
from the mouth of the Rishis, with the former, we easily per- 
oeive that the Pada text is the work of grammarians. As it 
is, for the most part, very reliable, it shows that those who 
prepared it must have understood a considerable portion of 
the mantras ; for had it been otherwise, they would have been 
unable to divide the continuous texts so well into their several 
words. 

This separation of the connected SaOhitd text into its com- 
ponent words being the first step in the way of a philological 
interpretation of the Vedic hymns, the Brahmans undertook 
it chiefly for preserving the several words from corruption, but 
hardly with a view to laying the foundation for a correct 
understanding of the Vedic texts. The early descendants of 
the Rishis, the composers of the Vedic hymns, did not care 
for a minute understanding of every particular in the songs of 
their forefathers ; they rested satisfied with comprehending the 
general sense, because the language they spoke, which, in its 
general features, has been preserved to us in the more ancient 
Brdhmanas, did not differ considerably from the idiom of the 
hymns, due allowance being made for the difference existing 
in all languages between the poetical and prosaical forms of 
speech. The only difficult points which needed explanation 
from the very beginning consisted in the large number of 
allegorical and mystical expressions with which many hymns 
are teeming. The meaning of such terms may have been 
imparted by the composers to their sons ; but from the time 
the mantras were made the subject of speculation, they were 
often neglected, and became consequently obscure. Besides, 
in the course of time, a good many words, chiefly local and 
provincial terms, became obsolete, and were no longer under- 



stood. In order to preserve the meaning of the most sacred 
texts on which the influence and power of the whole Bran- 
manic race was resting, it was deemed expedient to arrange 
lists of synonymous words, and of such as needed ex- 
planation, as well as lists of the different names of gods 
and divine/ beings. Two such lists have reached our time ; 
the more important one is the so-called Niruhta, which often 
goes by the name of Nighantavas, being rJroperly confined to 
the collection of synonymous words. It is taken for one of 
the six Veddngas or auxiliary books for understanding the 
Vedas, but it refers, as it appears, almost exclusively to the 
Rigueda. The other belongs to the Atharvaveda ; it forms 
part of its seventy-two Partsfishtas, and contains about the 
same division as the first one. 

Now these lists of words have always been studied, it 
appears, by certain Brahmanical families from very ancient 
times, and served as the foundation of an interpretation of 
Vedic works in India. They were often commented on, but 
only two of those commentaries have become known, viz. that 
by Ydska, and the other by Dcvaraja, the former flourishing 
in the fourth or fifth century B.C., the latter in the fifteenth 
A.D. The principal intermediate commentator was Skanda- 
svdmi, whose work has not yet been recovered. 

Considering the paramount importance of the Nirukta % 
in its three parts (Naighantuia, Naigama, and Daivata), for 
the subsequent interpretation of Vedic texts on the part of the 
Brahmans, their origin must be inquired into. Here, at the 
very outset, two different opinions may be proposed. Some 
will be inclined to regard those lists as mere gleanings from 
speculative works, such as the Brdhmanas, intermixed with 
guesses at the meanings of obscure words from the contents ot 
the hymns ; whilst others will look at them as conveying trust- 
worthy explanations, to be traced back to the times of the 
Rishis. They appear, at any rate, to be much anterior to 
Ydska, who distinguishes (Nir. i. 20) three stages regarding 
the knowledge of the sense of the mantras and. the rites, viz. 
the immediate intuitive knowledge on the part of the Rishis ; 
the direct and complete communication of it by its possessors 
to those who did not have it f and, lastly, by the composition of 
the Niruhta, to hand down, piece by piece, the meanings to 
posterity. 

Now this statement made by Ydska contains some truth ; 
it shows, as we might naturally expect, that when the Brahmans 
were no longer able to fully comprehend the meaning of the 
mantras, they first pushed on inquiries after the sense of obscure 
terms, respecting which in certain families some correct under- 
standing, based on very ancient tradition, could be found, and 
embodied the results in such lists as we find in the Niruhta, 
Since they contain some remnants of direct and genuine tradi- 
tion, their authority cannot be so lightly set at nought. If 
we learn from them, for instance, that rita is one of the names 
or epithets of water, that ufardh is sometimes used in the 
sense of 'region, direction,' if vip is enumerated as one of the 
appellations for ' finger,' and brahma classed with words mean- 
ing 'food' and 'wealth,' we cannot without careful inquiry 
throw such meanings aside. If they cannot be discovered in 
passages existing, they may have occurred in those which are 
lost. 

Although the collection of synonymous words in the Niruhta 
is of very great value, it is quite insufficient for a full under- 
standing of the Vedic hymns. Since some importance was 
attached to them, they were naturally commented on. In the 
work of Ydska we still possess an ancient and valuable com- 
mentary on some parts of the Nirukta, viz. the collection of 
obscure words and the names of deities. From several indi- 
cations contained in it, we learn that at his time there existed 
several schools of interpreters, the more important of which 
appear to have been the Ndiruktas, i.e. exegetes and 
etymologists, who derived all from verbal roots ; Vaiyd- 
karanas, i.e. analysers, grammarians ; and YdjMikas, i.e. 
sacrificial priests, who interpreted all from a liturgical and 
theological point of view. The opinions of the Ndiruktas 
seem to have been partly preserved to us in Ydska s work ; 
for he himself belonged to their number. Ydska 's expla- 
nations are chiefly etymological ; but there can be no doubt 
that in his time many words of the Vedic language could be 
readily understood which became obscure at a later period. 
Hence great value is to be ascribed to the majority of his 
interpretations. Though there may be urged a good deal 
against Ydska' s etymological proceedings, they are, never- 
theless, in many cases, justified by the nature of the Vedic 
language. Nouns often convey only that meaning, or those 
meanings, which are implied in the root. One of the most 
striking instances of this kind is the word vahni, which means 
' carrier,' from vah (veho), * to carry,' and can be applied to a 
horse as the carrier of men, or to fire as the carrier of the 
sacrifice to the gods ; and since the god of fire, Agni, is, on 
account of this service, regarded as a priest, the word may 
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'mean 'priest '. also. But whatever its meaning may be, it can 
always be traced to the primitive meaning of the root, which 
is 'to carry.' Hence a correct etymology is in many cases 
the only means for arriving at the original sense of the word, 
which is used in a variety of meanings, seemingly different from 
one another. There is no doubt that not all the etymologies 
that have been proposed by Ydska can be approved ; but even 
if they are to be rejected, another and more correct one is to 
be sought after, since this is, chiefly regarding merely poetical 
words, *he only means for arriving at the right sense. 

Ydska 's work must have enjoyed much celebrity ; otherwise 
it would not have been preserved to us. For many centuries 
after him Vedic studies appear to have had only a lingering 
existence until their revival in the eighth century a.d. under 
S'ankara-dchdrya, who commented on the principal Upan- 
ishads, which have always been more cared for by the Brah' 
mans than the earlier parts of the Vedas. Although there 
was no want of Brahman ical scholars, who laboured in the 
same field of Vedic interpretation, as we may learn from 
Devardja and the names of commentators mentioned, the 
only works of importance left to us are the great running 
commentaries by Madhava-dchdrya Sayan* Vidydranyasvdmt^ 
of the fourteenth century, who was the head of the Vedantins 
at Sringeri in the South of India. They extend over the Rig-, 
Yajur-, and Sdmavedas, and their respective Brdhmanas, and 
may be justly regarded as the most complete exegetic work on 
the Vedas which exists at present, and will exist for many 
years to come. He enjoyed the special favour of King Bukka, 
under whose reign he flourished, and he is still held in the 
highest esteem by the Brahmans. The interpretations given 
by him are only partly his own ; he embodies the opinions of 
other Vedic scholars, without mentioning their names, except 
Ydska s, as is frequently the custom with Hindu scholars. 
Sometimes he alludes to the opinions of A'chdrya in general. 
The foundation on which the whole work of Sdyana has 
been built up is the Nirukta and Ydska s commentary on it. 
Being himself thoroughly acquainted with all departments of 
Brahmanical theology, philosophy, and Sanskrit grammar, be 
brought to bear all this vast knowledge on the elucidation of 
the Vedas. As all the principal Vedic sacrifices were in use in 
his time (and are so even now-a-days), he could easily obtain 
from the S'rotriyas, or sacrificial priests, the explanation of 
many a ritual term which would otherwise have remained dark. 
Thus his work may be justly regarded as the great storehouse 
of what India produced in the line of Vedic interpretation, 
showing us how the Vedas have been understood by the 
Brahmans during more than two thousand years. 

Now the principal question arises : Does Sdyana' s work 
represent the uninterrupted chain of traditional interpretation 
from the most ancient times, or only the results of Brahmanical 
scholarship which was brought to bear on the Vedas to com- 
prehend their meaning which had been lost altogether? To 
be just and impartial, we can neither wholly affirm the first nor 
the second question. If anybody might be inclined to believe, 
as has been really the case, that Sdyana gives us everywhere 
that sense of the Vedic hymns which the Rishis had laid in 
them, such an opinion could be easily refuted by merely 
adverting to the fact that in many cases Sdyana proposes 
several explanations of the same passage, or of a particular 
word. Since a word can never have had two or more mean- 
ings in a particular passage, except it be a pun, it is evident 
that he propounds in such cases different opinions of various 
scholars, including his own. No doubt a large proportion 
of the interpretations to be found in his work is nothing but 
» the result of Brahmanical scholarship ; but at the bottom of 
the whole there lies a remnant of ancient tradition, part of 
which we have seen embodied in the Nirukta. 

From all this we may conclude that the value of Sdyana' s 
commentaries must be very great, as we learn from them the 
opinions of the greatest divines and scholars of Hindustan on 
the sense of the Vedic hymns. Although we may have in many 
instances good reasons to doubt the soundness and correct- 
ness of their views regarding the sense of obscure passages, in 
which the Vedic songs abound, we find them very trustworthy 
guides in the interpretation of the Brdhmanas, principally as 
tar as the explanation of sacrificial terms is concerned, since 
• they were partly performers of Vedic sacrifices themselves, or 
had, in their capacity of Agnihotris, performed them on their 
behalf. 

For Europe, the Veda has been a sealed book until very 
lately. It is true, Henry Thomas Colebrooke, who fully deserves 
the honour of being regarded as the greatest European Sans- 
krit scholar who has lived as yet, has given us already, towards 
the beginning of this century, the first reliable information on the 



1 The identity of Madhava-dchdrya and Sdyana, who had 
been taken for two brothers, has been clearly proved by Mr. A. 
C. Burnell, in his valuable introduction to the. Vans 'abr&hmana. 
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Vedas and their contents from original sources ; but owing to 
the great difficulties offered by the Vedic idiom, and the peculiar 
nature of the contents of the Vedas, it took about thirty years 
before another scholar ventured upon translating a larger por- 
tion of the ancient hymns, which form the most important and 
interesting part of the Vedas. It was Frederic Rosen who had the 
great courage to undertake, solely aided by Sdyana, the trans- 
lation of the first 121 hymns of the Rigveda ; but his premature 
death prevented that enterprising scholar from continuing and 
finishing his highly important work, which, however, served 
other scholars in Europe as the key to unlock the treasures of 
primitive Indian thoughts. Now quite a rush was made upon 
the Veda ; each wanted to be first in the field. Since, in con- 
sequence of his labours, Sdyana' s commentary was prominently 
brought forward as the only means for disclosing the hidden 
sense of the Vedic hymns, the publication of this gigantic 
work was deemed an absolute necessity for the furtherance of 
Vedic studies. It is, therefore, highly creditable to the late 
Court of Directors, that they provided the means for its pub- 
lication, and entrusted the edition of it to the able hands of 
Max Mulier, which I am glad to learn has now, after the lapse 
of 35 years, been completed. During this time great activity 
has been displayed everywhere in Vedic research ; most of the 
Vedic works were not only published, but even attempts were 
made to explain them in perfect independence of Brahmanical 
tradition and commentaries. Even long before Sdyana could be 
placed in a correct and readable form in its entirety in the 
hands of scholars, he was declared by some a wholly unsafe 
guide, who was not worth the trouble of having many years and 
much money spent on being edited. The main argument 
brought against him was, that he was only a scholastic inter- 
preter, who does not give the true sense of the hymns, which 
had been entirely lost to the Brahmans, presenting to us either 
his own views or those of other Brahmanical scholars who 
do not deserve any more credit. 

Instead of determining the meaning of words by appeal to 
the Nirukta, or to ancient customs and rites or etymology, the 
principal stress was now laid on the comparison of parallel 
passages in which the same word or phrase occurs. The pro- 
ceeding adopted by those who advocated an independent in- 
terpretation was as follows. They first collected all the pas- 
sages in which a particular word and phrase occurred ; then, 
they tried, in most cases without any reference to Sdyana s 
interpretation, or any other Indian authority, to determine the 
meaning by guessing at it from the general context or sense 
of the passage or verse, as far* as they believed they 
understood it ; if the sense arrived at in this manner ap- 
peared to suit all the passages compared, they thought they 
had settled the meaning. Particular care, however, was taken 
to explain correctly the grammatical forms. 

Notwithstanding the comparison of parallel passages being 
a powerful help towards clearing up obscurities which are by 
no means to be neglected, as is generally done by the native 
commentators, its importance must not be overrated. Its 
application, principally in the Vedic hymns, is not always a 
safe way to arrive at trustworthy results. The main difficulty 
here is, that the hymns, the parallel passages of which are 
compared, are neither of the same age, nor of the same poet, 
nor did they originate at the same localities, nor under the 
same circumstances. Now it is self-evident that, one and the 
same word could change its meaning at different periods, or 
was used in a different sense by different poets, or at different 
places ; we cannot help admitting that there are a good many 
expressions which were peculiar to certain localities or periods 
or poets. Such words are often better explained by a sound 
etvmology than by the comparison of parallel passages, by 
which quite disparate meanings may be thus intermingled. 
Besides, a large number of Vedic hymns has been composed 
only for sacrificial purposes, and even for special rites, in which 
many a word has a technical meaning ; whereas others are 
allegorical and mystical, in which many words are not to be 
taken in their natural, but in a merely figurative sense. For 
settling the meanings of words in such hymns, a mere com- 
parison of parallel passages taken at random from any place 
is also insufficient. 

The remarks I have made here on the comparison of parallel 
passages are not meant to discredit their application, but only 
to caution against regarding them as the only means for 
solving all difficulties in the Vedic hymns. I am, however, 
not the first who raises some doubts against the infallibility of 
this method, for this had been already done by such an 
eminent Sanskrit scholar as the late Theodor GoldstiUker, 
whose untimely death is to be deeply deplored. 

The real merits of this method, just as those of any other, 
are best tested by the results produced. The first the in- 
terpreter of a difficult passage must aim at is to make out a 
clear sense ; if the translation proposed be obscure, or defies 
even all common sense, its correctness is questionable from the 
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very first. But even if it prove to be clear and intelligible, it 
is by no means the only sure test that the translator has hit 
on that sense which was originally intended by the author. 
We cannot pronounce a translation to be correct before we 
are fully satisfied with the manner by which the meaning has 
been arrived at, that is, before all grammatical and lexicogra- 
phical difficulties have been cleared away and satisfactorily 
explained. Hence no translation of difficult hymns or verses 
can be accepted, if it be not accompanied with a commentary, 
in which respect Max Muller has made a good beginning in 
his notes on twelve hymns addressed to the Storm-gods. If an 
unintelligible rendering of Vedic passages is almost a sure 
test of its incorrectness, there is, on the other hand, a trans- 
lation which tallies thoroughly with our modern ideas, and 
reads like a modern song, no longer the expression of the 
thoughts of the ancient Rishis. It must be in thorough ac- 
cordance with the notions and conceptions of the Vedic age, 
and society in general, the nature of the country in which 
they originated, and the views of the respective poets in 
particular. In this respect a modern Hindu interpreter is 
surely in a better position than a European one ; for he 
does not only know his country, its climate, etc., better, 
but he moves in a society and practises a religion and 
customs which have grown out of the shoots and sprouts 
of the Vedic age ; whereas our modern civilization has its 
roots in Hellas, Rome and Palestine — Hindu and Christian 
civilization have nothing in common. Besides, a Hindu 
interpreter has a great advantage over every European inter- 
preter, in the important fact that in some parts of India, 
especially in the Mahratta and Guzerat countries, the Vedic 
form of worship, which almost exclusively consists in a 
series of sacrifices, is still extant, and practised up to the 
present day by the so-called Agnihotris. This enables him 
to explain a good many expressions occurring in the hymns 
with certainty at once ; whilst the European interpreter has 
nothing to offer but vague guesses regarding most words 
that refer to sacrificial matters. 

Now, if translations of Vedic hymns made in Europe 
were tested by the application of all those helps which 
a Hindu, or even a European residing in India under 
certain circumstances may enjoy, the apparently clear sense 
arrived at by guessing at the meaning under comparison of 
a certain number of parallel passages often proves to be a 
mere illusion ; for in many cases the modern and Christian 
ideas of the interpreters creep in and alter the original 
sense. When epithets of the Vedic gods, such as dhiyavasu 
are interpreted as meaning * devout,' or 'rich in devotion,' 
then we cannot look upon such a rendering as the adequate 
expression of the thoughts of the Rishis, since no Hindu has 
ever viewed his gods in this light from the most ancient times 
down to the present When we are further told that the origi- 
nal meaning of the word brahma was ' devotion,' then this 
assumption rests only on a misapprehension of Brahmanical 
ideas and the nature of Vedic sacrifices ; for anything like 
what we Christians call ' devotion,' was strange to the Brah- 
manical mind in ancient India, the earliest traces of such a 
notion being found in the worship of Krishna, which no 
one will trace to Vedic sources. In the same manner it is 
just as little in accordance with Hindu conceptions to in- 
terpret the common Sanskrit word punt/a as conveying the 
sense of 'morally good,' or ' righteous,' since our idea of 
righteousness or goodness is strange to the Hindu mind. 



However, the* Christian notions which those modern in- 
terpreters who scorn native commentaries and information 
obtained from Brahmanical priests principally import into 
the Vedas, are not the only source of their shortcom- 
ings ; for others proceed from a somewhat imperfect ac- 
auaintance with Indian rites, customs, and sacrifices. When 
ley believe, for instance, that Vedi is something like our 
altar, and Veda a kind of broom for sweeping it, one has 
only to look at both to see that the Vedi is a hole with 
slightly elevated walls of clay strewn* over with Kusa- grass, 
and the Veda a small bunch of such grass tied together, 
which is far too small to be used for sweeping the so-called 
altar, on which, however, the grass must remain as long as 
the sacrifice lasts. 

Besides, the difficulties of such interpreters as rely upon 
their powers of conjecture as the principal source of infor- 
mation are often increased by the very simple fact that a 
good many meanings said to be exclusively Vedic, with 
which the dictionary is enriched, cannot be reconciled in any 
way with the sense attributed to the same word in good and 
trustworthy native vocabularies and the classical Sanskrit 
literature. When the meaning of a word occurring in the 
Vedas differs from that attached to it in the common 
Sanskrit language, which is frequently enough the case, 
then a connecting link must be sought for to show how the 
later sense was developed out of the earlier one. Thus the 
word makha, 'sacrifice,* is said to mean 'merry,' 'gay,' 
in certain passages of the hymns ; but as there cannot be 
shown in any reasonable manner how the meaning of 
'sacrifice' originated out of that of 'merry,' the latter is 
doubtful from the very first, and proves more so on further 
examination of the passages. 

Although the results arrived at by the independent inter- 
preters prove in many cases not more, in some even less, 
satisfactory than those obtained by the Hindu scholars, they 
are very valuable in other respects. As they carry on their 
researches in a more methodical way, and bring to bear on 
them their philological training and acquaintance with com- 
parative philology, difficult grammatical forms and compli- 
cated syntactical constructions are often better explained by 
them than by the native commentators, who entirely depend 
upon Pdnini for their grammatical knowledge. 

Notwithstanding all that has been achieved as yet by 
Hindu and European interpreters, we are still far from being*, 
able to understand the Vedic hymns as well as we do the 
Psalms and the songs of Homer. If Vedic interpretation is to 
make any progress, it will be indispensable to write thorough 
commentaries on a suite of hymns like those which we pos- 
sess on the Psalms and the Prophets. All those interpre- 
tations t^at have as yet been stored up in dictionaries are 
nothing but first attempts at deciphering the Vedic hymns, 
but not the decipherment itself. 

Though the difficulties to be surmounted be far greater 
than most people think, there is, however, some hope that 
we may, in the end, by the application of all the helps that 
Brahmanical scholarship, the still existing rites and com- 
parative philology can afford, arrive at the sense which 
the Rishis laid into their songs and prayers, opening thus 
fully up the rich mine of the most primitive thoughts of the 
whole Aryan race. 



Mr. Shankar Panduranq Pandit spoke during the Meeting " On Hindoo Law and its bearings on Violation of Caste." 

Prof. THIBAUT read a paper " On the gulvasutraa," a class of writings which contain the very first Beginnings of Geometry 
among the Ancient Indians. There are known up to the present two Qulvasutras, ascribed to Baudhsyana and to Apastamba, 
and forming, as it appears, portions of the Kalpasutra* of these authors ; besides a (Julva-paric.ishta, belonging to the White 
Yajurveda, and claiming K&tyayana for author. The following is an abstract of Prof. Thibaut's paper :— 



The first impulse to geometrical investigations was given 
to the Indian priests by the requirements of their sacrifices, 
the measurements of the sacrificial ground, and the con- 
struction of the various altars, in first line of the large altar 
built of bricks, which was indispensable at the great soma 
sacrifices. The primitive shape of this altar rudely imitated 
the form of a falcon, or rather of the shadow of a falcon, 
and its area amounted to seven and a half square-purushas 
(purusha meaning a measure of the height of a man with 
uplifted arms). Now, for the attainment of special purposes, 
the sacrificer was free to adopt, instead of this primitive 



shape of the altar, various other shapes, for instance, 
that of a heron, a tortoise, a wheel, etc, but the area of 
the altar was never to exceed nor to be less than seven 
and a half square-purushas. Clearly this could not be 
done without some amount of geometrical knowledge, and 
accordingly we find the Indians of those early ages in 
possession of a number of interesting rules for geometrical 
constructions. The property of the right-angled triangle, 
which Pythagoras is said to have first observed among the 
Greeks, was known to them," although they expressed it in 
a different way, for they do not speak of the hypothenuse 
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is the relation between the diagonal and the sides 
of an oblong in numbers (they were aware of six such cases), 
they even tried to express the diagonal of a square in terms 
of the side, and arrived, indeed, at a very fair approxima- 
tion. But their most interesting attempt — in spite of its 



Prof. Thbudt concluded by pointing on 
explanation from their <ue in the CalvaiQtras. 



being not very successful, less even than we might expect— 
is that of squaring the circle. Some of the altars could be 
built in either a round or square form ; but it would have 
been a grave offence towards the gods not to try at least to 
make the altars of the same size. Accordingly some rule* 
to that effect are given, which, imperfect as they are, bear 
testimony at least to the high antiquity of the Sutras. 



that * 



s technical terms of later Indian mathematics End an unexpected 



PROF. LEP3IUS then proposed the three following que 

1 . The same method of transliteration of Old Egyptian 
sounds into Roman has been pretty generally adopted by 
Egyptologists, but another view also obtains regarding a 
few signs. It would therefore be desirable if the Egyptolo- 
gists here assembled would come to a decision that should 
be binding on them for the future. 

2. The possession of a complete list of all hieroglyphic 
signs properly classified and arranged, with the indication 
as far as possible of the figurative meaning of each sign, is a 
great desideratum. A competent person ought (o be found to 
prepare such a list, which would then have to be submitted 
to scholars for the purpose of completion or rectification. 



i of the Society of Biblical Arohraology, 9, Conduit Street, Begent Street. 
a President of this Section, which he opened by a short Address. 



:o the Hamitde Section. 
3. One of the most important steps towards the furtherance 
of hieroglyphic studies would be a complete critical edition, 
with the various readings of the " Book of the Dead," in 
its three versions, viz. "Old Empire," " Theban Dynas- 
ties of the New Empire," " Psametichus." This task 
surpasses the competency of a single person. But a joint 
recognition of the importance of such an undertaking on 
the part of the Egyptologists here assembled would 
perhaps serve as an incitement to obtain for this purpose 
the pecuniary means and the authoritative support of a 
scientific academy or a government. 



The discussion of tha details of these three propositions was reserved for a special sitting of the Egyptotogieta (see 
fri, page 67). 

He was followed by His Excellency Professor BRUQSCH (BET), the Delegate from Egypt to the Congress, who 
ad a paper, of which the following is a translation, on the 

LAKE OR SEA PASSED BY THE ISRAELITES ON THEIR EXODUS FROM EGYPT. 
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The Bahok TEXTOE DE RAVTSI then drew the attention of Oriental scholars to the important publications of tha 
Academical Societies of Algiers. They are mostly written by specialists, and contain new, useful, and interesting matter on 
Oriental study, translations from tbe Arabia, studios on the habits of the people, and historical and archmologiial documents- 
M. de Eavisi presented to the CoirastESS, in the name of tbe great French colony, the "Amnios do la Society Arohenlogiqus 
de Constantino," the " Revue Afrieatne," and different other interesting works; and also two MBS. by St. Tesaitd, the 
Chief Interpreter of Algiers. The meeting, on the proposition of the President, Da. Birch, voted thanks the these valuable 

iTkurtday, September 17-] 
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After a few introductory words by the President, Dr. Birch, a notice was given by Prof. Ebers of a great medical 
papyrus he bought some years ago at Thebes, which he is now about to publish. 

ON THE GREAT MEDICAL PAPYRUS DISCOVERED BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORGE EBERS, 

OF LEIPSIC 



The Papyrus-Rolls of the Ancient Egyptians, which we 
know of, may not only be looked upon as the best and 
most reliable data for the study of the realities of Egyptian 
Antiquity, but we owe it to them if we succeed in adding 
to the Accidence of Egyptian Grammar a chapter on the 
Syntax. It is well known how important the Papyri have 
also become for the Literatures of the Occidental Nations. 
Our "Paper," our "Bible," even words like "Rubric" 
(from the beginning of the sentence written in red, or 
Rubrum) and "Protocol" (the foremost leaf glued to the 
Papyrus-Roll), all owe their origin to the writings on 
Papyrus. Papyrus-Rolls are preserved in all Museums and 
Libraries of any pretensions at all. The largest manu- 
script of this kind, which has been discovered up to the 
present time, is the large Harris Papyrus in the British 
Museum; the next largest is the Medical Papyrus, which 
was brought to Europe, by Ebers, in 1863. Rolls treating 
on the Medical Science of the Egyptians are to be met 
with at Berlin, London, Leyden, and Boulaq ; but they are 
not at all to be compared with the Ebers Papyrus, neiiher 
in respect of their contents, nor their preservation and 
size ; for while the largest of them, the Berlin Medical 
Papyrus, contains twenty more or less damaged pages, the 
leipsic "Ebers Papyrus " consists of no pages, on which 
not a single character is wanting. It is just this marvellous 
preservation of the Papyrus which distinguishes it so much 
from all the other manuscripts. Besides, in this Papyrus 
we possess the only complete book from the time of the 
Pharaohs. Both the beginning and the end have been 
preserved. Here and there large empty pieces furnish us 
with proofs that there could not have been any other 
writing, either before or after the roll preserved to us. We 
could not possibly have any better sources of information 
respecting the age of the Ebers Papyrus, than a calendar 
notice upon the back of it, from which we learn that in the 
ninth year of a king of the fourth dynasty (presumably King 
Bicheris), the New Year's Festival, the 1st of Thoth of the 
fixed year, and the day of the early rising of Sirius or the 
Sothis Star, fell upon the same day as the 9th of Epischi 
of the floating year. The astronomical control of the 
calculations proves that this event took place in the time 
of the Pharaohs, firstly about 3010-3007, then about the 
middle of the 16th century B.C. The letter-forming signs 
and the grammatical forms show the Papyrus to belong to 
this latter period. The ancient scribe mentions also on the 
back of his work a calendar event, which happened again 
for the first time since the reign of the 4th dynasty and King 
Bicheris (1559 B.C.). Dumichen has adduced striking 



proofs of the correctness of our deductions, and has shown 
now, aided by the calendar on the back of our Ebers 
Papyrus, the first astronomically-established numbers are to 
be gained for the chronology of the old and the beginning 
of die new Monarchies. These figures or numbers come 
very close to those arrived at by Prof. Lepsius in a totally 
different way. 

The contents of the Papyrus furnish a favourable testi- 
mony to the knowledge and industry of the.Ancient Egyptian 
medical men. The great text consists of a series of very 
ancient writings, which can partly be separated as regards 
their styles, and which are also explicitly called citations. 
The most important amongst them is probably the book on 
Diseases of the Eye, and the Tractate on the Heart, which 
commences thus : " Here begins the mystical tractate of a 
physician, who knows the functions of the heart, and 
from which proceed vessels to all parts of the body ; 
in respect of the same the physician Neb sext, a priest and 
magician, affirms, "etc., etc. Nearly all diseases are treated 
of, and some described. Amongst the means are Invo- 
cations, but these are only meant to increase the working 
of the medicines, which are taken from all the kingdoms 
of nature, and not only from Egypt, but also from foreign 
countries, both near and far. The quantity of doses to be 
applied is expressed in numbers. It hardly admits of a 
doubt that we possess, in our Papyrus of the Hermetical 
Books, the one on Medicine which Clement of Alexandria 
calls "The Book of Medicines." This supposition of ours 
is supported by Ludwig Stern's discovery of the Arabic 
Manuscript of Abu Sahl Isa ibn Jahja el Mesthi, in which 
passages are translated from our Papyrus, which is called 
"The Book of Hermes," and which promises to be of 
great importance for the right understanding of the Papyrus. 
This manuscript is of incomparable value for the History 
of the Medical Sciences, and none the less for the History of 
Human Culture of the earliest periods ; for as it shows that 
not only medicaments, but also writings were borrowed 
from Asia during the '1 6th century B.C. (viz. Ophthal- 
mic Medicines were given according to an Amu, 
i.e. an Asiatic from Byblos in Phoenicia), the conclusion 
becomes self-evident, that even in those early davs the 
Egyptians stood, not only in political and mercantile, but 
much more so, and that is particularly surprising, in intel- 
lectual relations to their Eastern neighbours. The Ebers 
Papyrus contains much interesting matter for students of 
the Old -Egyptian Grammar, and by it the Dictionary of 
Hieroglyphics will be enriched by hundreds of new groups. 



In conclusion, Prof. Ebers exhibited a perfect copy of his facsimile of this venerable manuscript, which that learned 
friend of science, John, King of Saxony, presented to the Leipsic University Library. This roll, cut up into thirty- 
five pieces, of from two to three feet in length, is now preserved in a glass case. The work, which has been 
superintended by Prof. Ebers himself, will shortly be published by Mr. Wilhelm Engelmann, of Leipsic. One 
hundred and ten plates of this splendid work have been, by means of a perfectly novel process, so artistically executed 
by Messrs. Giesecke and Devrient, the eminent printers and lithographers of Leipsic, famous for their printing of the 
"Codex Sinaiticus," that it really is a difficult matter to be able to distinguish the Facsimile of the Papyrus from the 
Original. Prof. Ebers promises to place the work, with a translation by himself, and a complete glossary by his 
friend Stern, before his fellow-labourers in a very few month*. 

Then Prof. Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg, read a paper on " Egyptian Measures from the Mathematical Papyrus of the 
British Museum." He determined the age of this Papyrus, which is a copy, at about 1700 B.C., the original at 2000 B.C. 
Professor Eisenlohr extracted from this papyrus a long list of Egyptian coin measures, multiples of the measure hin, whose 
capacity is known as 46 litres. He found that the Egyptian! had corn measures of 10, 100, 1000 hin, and a very small one 
of 1-82 hin. Of all these measures he communicated the names and the hieratic signs. Lastly, he spoke of the method 
which the Egyptians used for bringing out the capacity of vasfce with circular and with square bases. 

A paper was then presented by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, On the Royal Tombs at Abydos. 

{.Thursday, September 17.1 
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W. E. A. BoiLB, Eaq., then presented Hie following paper : 

ON THE PROPORTIONS OP THE GREAT PYRAMID AT GIZBH {OR DJ1ZEH). 
Ik id age when, at the recent scientific gathering held at 
Belfast, it was proclaimed by its President, one of the great 
intellects of the day, that Science wu becoming more and 
more divorced from Religion, and this divorce is by others 
made the subject of deep and aniions discussion, as in some 
recent numbers of the Contemporary Reoiao, there is no 
greater marvel than to find that on one point Soienoe is 
apparently baffled. With ail the improvements in optical 
and metrical instruments, end after nnmberi have attempted 
to obtain a correct result, the measurements of the Great 
Pyramid at Giieh are far more an unsolved problei 
than when the First Napoleon sought 
discovery through, the Academici 
tary Exhibition in Egypt Yet 
Royal Engineers, Director-General 



make the 
attached to his Mili- 
r Henry James, of the 
if the Ordnance Surrey, 
in his controversy with Mr. Piani Smyth, the Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, after observing that the positions of the 
sockets were known within a foot or two. Bays that "nothing 
conld be more simple to any practical engineer, than to 
measure the distances between their extreme corners." 

This is not, however, so simple an operation. With 
building* over 100 Or 300 feet in length, it is well known 
that srcJiiteots and builders can rarely obtain the same 
measurement twice orer. Even with the aid of the best 
instruments, however carefully adjusted, there is almost in- 
variably a greater or less amount of variation ; and when 
the object is to ascertain to the fraction of an inch the 
length of a base, vertical, or diagonal line, extending to some 

„ , sely the 
same result. At- iu events, after the utmost efforts hare been 
made, — one of them by a party of Royal Engineer officers, 
acting under the directions of Sir Henry James himself, on 
their return from a scientific expedition to the Sinaitio penin- 
sula, when their expenses in Egypt were defrayed by Baroness, 
then Miss, Hurdett Coutts, that great patroness of science and 
advancement,— the true measurements of the base and vertical 
lines of the Great Pyramid have been rendered still more 
uncertain and problematical than they were before. 

If such be the difficulty of determining the dimension* of 
a single object, forming, aa it were, a speak on the earth's 
surface, how vast must be the power and wisdom of the 
great Architect of the Universe in adjusting the relative 
distances of the millions upon millions of orbs either com- 
paratively stationary or else circling in space, with their ever 
varying motions and distances from the centre of each par- 
ticular system, and their multifold intricacies of revolution 



.gaged in similar or analogous pursuits ; to rub off any 
asperities which may have arisen from conflicting theories; 
and to march under one glorious banner, that of Truth. 

It must always be regretted when any great subject it 
turned into ridicule, and when matters of the highest interest 
cannot be discussed in a spirit of fairness and goodwill. 
Unfortunately the dimensions and design of the Great 
Pyramid and its contents have been made the subject of 
a somewhat acrimonious controversy between Sir Jams* 
Simpson, Sir Henry James, and others on one side, and Mr. 
Piaui Smyth, Mr. St. John V. Day, and others on the 
other side. Sir Henry James and Sir J. Simpson, who 
made a round hat the vehicle of his unseemly jests, hare 
treated with ridicule and contempt the idea, that this noble 
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68 inches, while from those reported to him by the Kngin. __ 
officers so engaged, be made a deduction, by arbitrarily 
striking off 10 inches. The quantity, however, thus ob- 
tained, diners so widely from earlier and more careful ob- 
servations, that these may be wholly rejected as unreliable, 
on account of reductions which have taken place in the site 
of the Pyramid itself, and obstructions presented to accurate 
measurement by the accumulated debris which has been 
collected on all sides. The destruction of the Pyramid has 
been very great, and is deeply to be deplored. Between the 
time of Diodoras Sioulus, B.C. 60, and that of Pliny, ad. 70, 
or in tbe course of 130 years, the platform at the top, from 
being 108 British inches across, became increased to 170, the 
upper stones having been wantonly thrown down. 

Thus in one particular, modern Science appears to be at 
fault. It is right that this should be put forth broadly, in 
order to challenge the notice of the scientific world, and to 
see whethaf this reproach cannot be removed. 

The conclusions drawn from all progressive knowledge, 
which is another term For Science, most necessarily be liable 
to uncertainty and fluctuation, as further materials and 
elements of deduction present themselves, The platforms 
npon which the astronomers, geologists, and ohemiste take 
their stand to-day may be shifted to-morrow. The object of 
the present and other scientific meetings is to bring before 
the world the advances that are being made ; to promote an 
interchange of thought; to afford mutual support in the 
pursuit of various branches of knowledge ; to foster feelings 
Of kindliness ; to bring into personal contact those who may 



etrnoted for any other p . 

for the reigning monarch at his decease, and have denied 
that it had the slightest connexion with science, or the per- 
petuation of truths then known, which it was deemed 
desirable to preserve, and hand down to posterity. Should 
these opinions be correct, it wonld be in vain to look beyond 
the area on which it stands for any geometrical principles or 
other guide to its construction, and the superstructure must 
then, to a great extent, have been, as Professor Lepaius con- 
siders, the result of haphaxard during the progress of erec- 
tion, the extreme height and breadth of the building 
depending upon the execution of the work aa it proceeded, 
unless, as Ferguson suggests, as a possible though not very 
probable solution, the (ireat Pyramid should have been the 
result of a combination of four equilateral triangles. The 
official guardianship, however, in Great Britain and other 
countries of standard weights and measures, and of the 
exact length of the inch, should have served to check a 
course of ridicule upon this stupendous work of human art 
and industry, which can only rebound upon those who con- 
descend to such means of intellectual warfare. 

The great point in controversy is, wbether the Pyramid is 
a mere pile of masonry on the most gigantic scale ever at- 
tempted, or whether it was intended to symbolics some 
scientific troths, and afford data for the furore benefit and 
instruction of mankind. Those who advocate the latter 
view insist that it has a sacred or religious character, and it 
is for this reason that the alliance or divorce of Religion and 
Science has been adverted to. 

Architecturally, the Pyramid of Giseh is the most per- 
fect structure that has ever been erected, and has called 
forth the admiration and the highest encomiums from Mr. 
Pergusson and other architects, as well as from all men of 
teste. The various courses of masonry are laid with the 
utmost care ; and the cement need to connect them together 
has a tenacity even greater than the stone itself. The joints 
are so close and beautifully adjusted as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible, and are worked and laid together with such extreme 
nicety as not to be wider than the thickness of silver paper. 

In the paper laid before the Congress, quotations are 
here given from the work on Architecture of Mr. Fergusson, 
describing the wonderful art and beauty of the structure; 
and then from the works of Mr. Piasai Smyth, the Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, Mr. J. St. John Vincent Day and Mr. 
Petrie, giving their views of the symbolical and sacred nature 
of the building. 

The following is Mr. Petrie' s statement of one of these :— 
"The mean distance of the sun is 10" x pyramid altitude, that 
is 1,000.000,000 times the length of the vertical axis or 
perpendicular height of the Great Pyramid, from its original 

Svement up to lis original peak " (p. 41 ). The writer ju- 
liously adds : "The foregoing explanation depends on the 
altitude of the Pyramid being exactly known. The height is 
taken at 6636 British inches." (Points in Theories of the 
Great Pyramid, pp. 41, 4S, Glasgow, 1868.) 

This altitude exceeds even that of Howard Vyse by three 
inches ; and is certainly erroneous. Indeed, with a base-line 
of 9142 inches, and a vertical height of 6335 inches, the 
Pyramid would present no symmetrical proportions. The 
speculation, however, is curious, and is given with the view 
of putting the reader in possession of all the aspects of the 
ease. The most magnificent of all human structures is Urns 
thought to symbolise — 1. The length of , the solar year. 
9. The earth's polar axis. 3. The sun's mean distance from , 
the earth. 4. The mathematical quantity w. While the 
coffer, deposited in the metrical or royal chamber, is sup- 
posed to indicate a measure at once of capacity at ' "* 
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knowledge to that which he himi 

to the foamier and architect of this greatest ' 

Egyptian M onuinonte. 

Whether all the supposed indications were really intended 
ie no doubt a, legitimate subject of discussion, though not of 
ridicule. The result of the present investigation leada to the 
inference that in the peculiarity of its structure, the Great 
Pyramid symbolised, and was intended to record, the length 
of the week, then consisting of seven dan, and not of ten, as 
in later times ; also the lunar month [sidereal), in its round 
number of 28 days, just as Casting' pyramid at Borne with 
its 866 stones symbolised the year. 
As already stated however, the object of this paper Is not 
1 , . (j — ul any latent symbols in the Pyramid, as 
nensionB, the geometrical beauty of the 
... remarkable arithmetical harmonies, as 
entered into the plan of its great founder and architect. 
mven by Mr. Piasii Smyth "as all the 
1 acquainted with for a socket to socket 






The follow 



measure of its baaa-sides. 



British Tnches. 



sin 1799 = 0168 

„ Mahmoud Bey in 1862 = 9163 

,, Alton and Inglis in 1365 = 9120 

South side „ , = 9114 

East side „ „ „ = 9109 

Westeide =9102 

11 1 was (ha says) much pussled how to derive from these 
numbers a final expression for the mean base-side, as I pre- 
sume any one else would be too ; but when I finally decided, 
according to principles also derailed in these pages, on 9143 
inches, it is evident that the Royal Engineers' measure of 
1869, amounting to 9130 inches, may be taken aa rather con- 
firmatory, than otherwise, of my concluded result, coming aa 
it does in the vacant space between the group of large results 
on one side and small ones on the other .—Lift and Work at 
the Grtai Pyramid, iii. 124-7-9. 

The Royal Engineers' measure was 9139 inches, reduced 
by Sir H. James to 9130, which, as already observed, may be 
discarded as unreliable, owing to the great and unfortunately 
wanton reduction in the size of the building, and to the 
difficulties of measurement arising from the accumulated 
debris. The mode in which it was dealt with by the Director 
General of the Ordnance Survey, by striking off 10 inches 
from the result obtained, sufficiently shows the failure of this 






s exceedingly difficult n 



1 the 
>le to 
„ _ othe 
it were, of the Pyramid, 
nor mis purpose, let it be assumed that the length of the 
Tear is one of the latent statistics intended to be symbolised 
by the Pyramid. It will then be requisite to ascertain how 
the year waa computed by the Ancient Egyptians. For this 
parpoae. let us discover, if possible, the real number of years 
given by Hanethn. Both these and those of Barosus are 
evidently exaggerated ; and if so. each probably proceeded 
upon some fixed mode of multiplication. The numbers of 
Manetho are generally supposed to be month-years. Thefive 
intermediate Dynasties between the Gods and Menea are as 

Yean. 

After the Gods reigned Heroes .... 1256 

Other Kings ruled 1817 

Then 80 Memphite Kings 1790 



Total 
Then 28,) 11026 



This would give 28H = 28d. Ah. as a mean between the 
sidereal and synodic revolutions of the moon, but which is 
short of the true time by nearly 7 hours and a quarter. 
Multiplying this by 13, a year might thus bare been A 



number. 

The variations, however, are too great to allow of auj- 
theory being founded upon these calculations. Still they 
have served; to suggest a mean between 916! inches, the 
measurement of Mahmoud Bey, which varied from, that 
of the French Academicians by ous inch only, and 9142 
inches, the calculated mean number given by Mr. Piasii 
Smyth and Mr. St. John V. Day, but which the latter con- 
siders something short of the true measure. 

Here, then, there is obtained a number, 9153, which is a 
close approximation to the base-length, as calculated by 
those who took the greatest pains to acquire accurate mea- 
surements before the destruction of the Pyramid had pro- 
ceeded to its present extent. That this, whether derived in 
the mode here suggested or not, will prove to have been its 
true length, will now be attempted to be shown. 

The vertical height, as deduced by Col. Howard Vyee from 
the angle of the sides, combined with Ingth of bait, and 
partly tested by direct height measures, waa 5832 inches. Bui 
hit base-length was 9168 inches, which exceeds all other 
calculations; consequently 5832 inches would also be in 
excess. By deducting a proportionate amount for the differ- 
ence in the base-length between 9168 and 9162, wo shall, 
instead of 5832, have 6824 inches, aa the true vertical height 
of the Great Pyramid. 

Thus obtained, these numbers are remarkable for their 
symmetry and harmonious proportions, leading to the infer- 
ence that these were the actual measurements designed by 
the architect, and which formed the guide to his working 



If so, they would furnish additional ground for concludini 
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character. 



Pyramid was intended''to have a symbolical 
. J us then reconstruct it on this basis, which 
may be performed thus : — 

Draw a vertical line, and on each >idt at right angles with 
it draw a line, the length of three-fourths of the vertical line 
and l/7th of the remaining fourth, or 22/2Sths = ll/14ths of 
' one oontinoous bsse- 

Oct the two extremities 

h the apex of the vertical line, so as to 
'■ — right-angle triangle*; or, without 



of such base-line 



such vertical line, one triangle, of whicl 
will of course be equal. 

The vertical line will then be, as it ia declared to be by 
the advocates of symbolism, in proportion to the length of 
the four base-lines, formed into a circle, in the ratio of the 
radius of a circle to such a circumference ; or to the length 
of two sides of its base, as the diameter -* ' -* — *" '' "- 

For the angles we shall have — 

Dpper angle 78" 17' 29" -20 






180' = 2 right angles. 
This differs from a perfect » pyramid in the re 
once between 51° 51' 15" "40 

and 61° 61' 14" & 



e lea 



e been roughly worked out, sud 



The first diagram exhibited gives a aection of the Pyramid. 
as thus reconstructed ; and incorrect, one of the points of 
interest wonld be, that we should thereby leam from the 
slight difference noticed, and from other parte of the figare, 
thatthe ancient Egyptians were acquainted with the ordinary 
proportions of the diameter of a circle to the circumference, 
indicated by the numbers as 7 to 22. ages before this was 
supposed to be discovered by Archimedes; while they would 
not have attained the exactitude existing in the relation of 
100 to 314| nearly. 

By forming a square, whose aides are equal in length to 

the vertical line, au intersection of the two diagonal lines of 

T™"*» *U1 take place by two of the sides of the square, 

thus formed, at points, between which,— if another line of 
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equal length with the vertical line is drawn across parallel 
with the pase-line, — will cut the vertical line at a point, 
where various other cross lines will be found to converge, 
and which point constitutes the centre of so much of the 
Pyramid as lies within the square. Excluding the two 
triangular portions projecting beyond the square, which are 
not required for the stability of the structure, there are above 
the line, thus drawn through the centre, 82 triangles, and the 
same number below it. This portion of the Pyramid is thereby 
divided into two equal parts. 

Taking A as the apex of the Pyramid, G, E, and P, as the 
bottom of three out of the four corner slopes, D and 6 as the 
bottom of opposite sloping sides, midway in two parallel base- 
lines, as seen in section, and B as the bottom of the vertical 
line, as also seen in section, — the various angles and dimen- 
sions, as shown in the diagrams, are as follows : — 

Angles ADB.AGB 51° 61' 15" 40 

DAG 76* 17' 29" 20 

A C B ... ~ ... 41° 69' 8" 

A C E, A E P 58° 14' 26" 

v/ A J? ... ... ... ... ... VO X 4nl 



EAP 



63° 81' 10" 



For the section only they would be, as already given — 

Angles A D B, A D G 51° 51' 15" -40 

A G B, A G D 51° 61' 15" -40 

DAG 76° 17' 29" 20 



180° 



Dimensions: 

D to G, Base Line 

A ,, B, Vertical Line 

^ •• q | Length of Sloping Sides 7404 

a"c-) 

A „ E 5. Length of Corner Slopes 8704 
A„P) 

C „ P Length of Diagonal line 12942 

2 



9159 Brit. Inches. 
6824 



Length of two such Lines 26884 



»» 



»» 
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There were several Egyptian cubits, and these varied at 
different times. One of them closely corresponds in ratio 
with the British inch. A statement and explanation of them 
will shortly be published by Dr. Birch, the President of this 
Congress. 

The whole section of the Pyramid, it will be seen, is parti- 
tioned into so many parallelograms and triangles of equal 
dimensions, with the exception of the slip at the bottom, 
which has not been arbitrarily taken. The base-line is the 
lowest of the two, and is divided into certain relative, though 
unequal, proportions ; while the upper line is drawn at a 
point, where all the divisions are of equal length. The pro- 
portion of the vertical line to the base-line. 5284 to 9152, re- 
quires that this slip should be left; since, if the angular lines 
were brought down to the lower level, the geometrical 
symmetry and arithmetical proportion of the building would 
be destroyed. 

Above this slip, each of the four vertical divisions of the 
square is composed of three larger parallelograms, all of 
equal size. So horizontally, the square in its three divisions 
is divided into four parallelograms of equal dimensions. The 
horizontal lines all cut the diagonal lines of the Pyramid, and 
the upright lines of the square, at the several points of inter- 
section. The sides of the Pyramid could not be made more 
or less sloping without disturbing the relative proportions of 
the vertical and base-lines, as determined above. It has been 
stated that one-half of the base-line is 22/28ths = ll/14ths of 
the vertical line ; and the height of the slip is l/28th of the 
vertical line : while it is l/7th of the two extreme divisions of 
the base-line, lying beyond the square ; the remaining 6/7 ths 
corresponding in length with the four divisions within the 
square. 

In the section will be found shadowed out the sacred 
number 7, which appears to symbolise the days of the week, 
as the number 28, being four sevens, seems equally to indicate a 
sidereal lunation of 2o days ; since these mutual relations or 
properties of the figure can scarcely be accidental. The 
slopes or diagonal sides of the Pyramid form parts of chords 
of two corresponding arcs of a circle, both drawn .from the 
apex of the vertical line, which constitutes the radius of the 
circle. The Pyramid itself rests upon the central portion of 
the diameter of this circle, and the section of this diameter 
beyond the extremities of the base-line, as well as the sides 
and base of the Pyramid, all have relationship to some of the 
Pyramid's proportions. 

The whole results in this double formula : I. The vertical 
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height of the Pyramid is to Its base-line in the proportion 
of 7 to 11. II. The slope of the Pyramid divides the adjacent 
side of the square of its vertical line in the proportions of 

6 :9 :: 1 : 16; five and nine being two of the sacred numbers. 
If the geometrical figure is thus beautiful, its arithmetical 
relations to each other, and to the circle by which it is 
surrounded, are no less so. These ajpe added at the foot of 
the diagram, on which they can be seen at a glance. 
The most remarkable of the propositions are: 1. The base- 
line is one equal 4th part of the circumference of the circle, 
of which the vertical line constitutes the radius. 2. The two 
extreme ends of the base-line, beyond the square, are l/7th 
of the diameter of this circle, as they are l/22nd of the circum- 
ference. 8. The vertical height of the Pyramid, according 
to the ancient proportions of 7 to 22, bears the same relation 
to its base as the diameter of a circle does to the circumfer- 
ence. 4. Two adjacent aides of any of the larger parallelo- 
grams, formed within the square (1872 + 1456), are together 
of the same length, 8328, as the two extreme ends of the base 
length beyond the square, 1664 + 1664=8828. This is also the 
exact difference between the base-line and the vertical line, 
9152-6824=8828. 6. That portion of the arc beyond the 
Pyramid, 1872, and one of the 4 divisions within the square 
( 1466), produce the same number, 1872 + 1456 = 3828. 6. That 
portion of the diameter, 1248, beyond and on either side of 
the base-line, is l/2Sth of the circumference, and l/8th of the 
diameter, of the surrounding circle, plus 1664 left as a residue. 
7. So the two portions of the diameter on either side of the 
base-line, added together, are l/14th of the circumference and 
l/4th of the diameter of the circle, plus 1664 as a residue. 

8. This number, so constituting the extreme end of the 
base-line beyond the square, is l/22nd of the circumference, 
and l/7th of the diameter, of such circle. 9. A fourth part 
of the base-line is 2288 ; and that portion of the arc beyond 
the slope of the Pyramid, 1872, multiplied by 5 plus this 2288 
are together equal to the diameter of the circle. 10. This l/4th 
of the base-line, minus one of the four divisions within the 
square, 1466, gives 882, a fourth part of the 8828, being half 
of one of the extreme ends, 1664. 11. The width of the 
bottom slip is just one 28th part of the vertical line. 12. The 
difference between the extreme ends of the base-line, 1664, 
and one of the divisions within the square, 1456, is 208, being 
an equal 7th part of the 1466. 

With the geometrical symmetry and beautiful arithmetical 
proportions, which the figure so worked out presents, it is 
scarcely conceivable that the Pyramid could have been of any 
other dimensions than those here given. Give the sides, base, 
or height of the Pyramid any other length or angle, and the 
whole would be thrown into confusion. It is scarcely possible 
indeed that there can be any error, not merely because the 
dimensions closely agree with the best actual measurements 
that could be made under the difficulties which have existed, 
but also because they apparently offered to the architect 
facilities in making out his working drawings from their 
beautiful and harmonious proportions. From the plane or 
section here presented the solid figure has been constructed, 
which is seen on the second diagram, with its several angles, 
and also the length of all the lines, which are required to 
arrive at its true dimensions. 

If confirmed, the probability that this magnificent structure 
was intended to symbolise and perpetuate the great astro- 
nomical and kosmical truths then known, would be greatly 
enhanced ; although the dimensions may well be correct, even 
if the Pyramid was not designed with any symbolical object, 
and without reference to any astronomical or kosmical 
features. 

Although few astronomical inscriptions have been discovered 
in Egypt, there are indications that astronomy was studied 
and carefully attended to by the ancient Egyptians. They 
had several Observatories, their moveable year was marked 
by solar and stellar observations, and they calculated and 
anxiously watched for the indications of the equinoxes and 
the solstices, on which depended the rise of the Nile. The 
Assyrian tablets show that the Assyrians were also close 
observers of the heavenly bodies: and as the Egyptians 
originally came from Asia, it is likely that they brought 
with them whatever knowledge they had there acquired. 

That the Great Pyramid was constructed so as to be a 
record of the earth's then position, in relation to the heavens, 
cannot reasonably be doubted. It was so placed, that by 
projecting diagonal lines, which would cross it transversely 
from corner to corner, there would be produced the segment 
of a circle, embracing the Delta from the Chersonesus at 
Point Marabut, not far from Alexandria, on the west, to a bend 
in the coast forming a bay between the mouth of the Sues 
Canal and Pelusium, on the east. Its longitude meridian 
faced nearly due north, and the entrance passage into the 
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Pyramid was inclined at suoh an angle as to be in a line with 
the star a Draoonis in the Polar constellation. The 1 Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland observes, "This is the only star large 
enough to be reckoned a polar guide by primitive men. which 
oonld have been in the prescribed position of 3° 42' from the 
North Pole, daring any of the dates fixed upon for the build- 
ing of the Great Pyramid."— Life and Work at G.P. iii. 260, 1. 

Mr. Piaui Smyth himself fixes upon B.C. 2170, or from that 
to 2200, as the date ; from the fact that the line of the entrance 
passage was not only then in close relation to the Pole, bat 
also from other astronomical considerations peculiar to that 
period. But King Souphis, under whose orders the Pyramid 
was erected, could not have ohosen any given time. He had 
to take the heavenly bodies as they appeared at his own 
epoch. It would be very misleading, therefore, to take, as a 
poide for the date of the Pyramid, the period most favourable 
in an astronomical point of view ; and accordingly the year 
fixed upon by the Scotch Astronomer Royal is much too low, 
as is manifest from various sources. The other date he gives is 
B.c. 3400, when the star a Draconis reached some 3 or 4 de- 
grees from the Pole, so as to be seen at such a height above 
the horizon, as to have its lower culmination in the direc- 
tion of the entrance passage. £ven B.C. 8400 is too low ; and 
flerschel from similar considerations fixes upon B.C. 8970. 

It would be of little use to give a mere abstract date, 
without showing the ground upon which it is supported. The 
exact year is capable of being ascertained ; but 1 abstain from 
going into it, as this would involve entering upon the whole 
of the Egyptian Dynasties from Menes downwards. These 
can be arranged in their proper chronological order, as all 
chronology can be recovered from the birth of Abraham, and 
even from the Deluge. 

The materials for establishing these, and for accomplishing 
the great object, which even Prof. Tyndall would probably 
be glad to see accomplished, of reconciling Religion with 
Science, have long been collected ; and may be given to the 
world in a work under the title of " Exelixis," whenever the 
requisite funds can be obtained for its publication. 

As respects the Great Pyramid, the point upon which the 
greatest difference of opinion is likely to prevail, is, whether, 
among its phenomena, it was intended to give the mean dis- 
tance of the Sun from the Earth. This is strenuously main- 
tained by men of great scientific attainments ; and when a 
s t ru ctu re like the Pyramid presents so many grounds for 
inferring symbolisms, by furnishing data, from which such a 
calculation has actually been made, those who advocate the 
theory are at least entitled to be treated with ordinary 
courtesy and respect. Ridicule is not the fittest handle for 
the advancement of Science ; nor, when a theory has such a 
basis to rest upon, can it be overthrown by a scoff or a jeer. 

In the present paper I have contented myself with snowing 
both by a section and by the solid figure, but especially the 
former, a plan of construction highly scientific in its general 
design, most symmetrical in its proportions, beautiful in the 
relation of its several parts, and closely approaching to the 
best actual measurements that have been taken. Vary these, 
and the whole would be thrown into confusion. Whether 
the section produced would have facilitated the construction 
of the Great Pyramid at Gizeh must be left to architects to 
determine. It may be objected that one of the Diagrams 
represents a Plane only, while that which has to be solved is 
a solid problem, though of this the angles and general di- 
mensions have also been given in the second Diagram. At 
all events the proportions, thus appearing in section, are 



singularly curious and interesting, and must add to the ad- 
miration of this wonder of the world. In the words of Mr. 
Fergusson, " No one can possibly examine the interior of the 
Great Pyramid without being struck with astonishment at 
the wonderful mechanical skill displayed in its construction. 
Nothing more perfect mechanically has ever been erected 
since that time. Such being the testimony of so high an 
authority, it must surely be an object of interest to discover, 
not merely the general design, but also any foundation or 
clue to the working drawings prepared for its erection. 
But then, if it displays so high a design of mechanical skill, and 
also presents features and elements from which certain de- 
ductions may be drawn, it surely must be competent to those 
by whom these may have been detected to infer, that they 
were not the result of blind chance or mere accident, but 
were intended by their great architect to symbolize and hand 
down important information to mankind for their guidance 
and enlightenment in ages to come. 

Should no other result follow from the Paper than that of 
calling more general attention to this great work of ancient 
art and monument of human industry, and inducing the 
Egyptian Government to take more effective steps for its 
future preservation from further wanton destruction, a great 
public object will have been accomplished. 

It must, however, result in far higher investigations, and 
urge on that most interesting inquiry referred to by Mr. 
Fergusson, how the Egyptians, in the reign of King Souphis, 
could have acquired so high a degree of excellence in art 
and scientific knowledge between the Deluge and the era 
of this Monarch. 

Another corroboration of the accuracy of the dimensions 
here specified is furnished by the height of the entrance pas- 
sage. This Mr. Fergusson gives as about 47 ft. 6 in. = 570 in. ; 
and by taking a proportionate ratio of the dimensions appearing 
on the diagrams, the height would come out as 572 inches. 
Were we to take the measurement of the French Academi- 
cians for the base-line, 9163, and the vertical height of 
Howard Vyse, 5832, within one inch only, to allow for a 
slight inaccuracy from the removal of the top, and so obtain 
the numbers 5831 and 9163, the same double formula would 
still be applicable. I. The vertical height would be to the 
base-line as 7 to 1 1. II. The slope of the Pyramid would still 
divide the adjacent side of the square of its vertical line in 
the proportions of 6 : 9 : : 1 : 1*5. 

There would be no alteration in the angles given above ; 
but the dimensions would then relatively stand thus, — 

D to G, Base Line M ... 9163 

A ,, B, Vertical Line ... 5831 

A 

A 

A „C) 

A „ E > Length of Corner Slopes ... 8716 

A „F) 
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" q > Length of Sloping Sides ... M ... 7416 



C „ F Length of Diagonal Line 
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and of two such Lines 25916 

Science would then be freed from the reproach of having 
been unable to discover the Pyramid measurements : while 
the present paper will supply a principle on which those 
measurements were determined by its architect. 

The advocates of symbolism may likewise claim the last 
set of figures ; since 9163 is the product of the mean of the 
solar and sidereal years multiplied by 25 '025. 



Prof. J. LIEBLEIN, Adjoint a rUniverrite* de Christiania en Egyptologie, then read the following papers >- 



A. 
C'est settlement une petite communication que je demande 
la permission de faire au Congres. A Bergen, la plus grande 
▼ille tie Norvege apres Christiania, il se trouve une caisse 
de momie d'une epoque recente, probablement du temps 
Romain. L'inscription de cette caisse est remarquable en 
ce qu'elle est, pour quelques parties au moins, ecrite ex- 
clusivement en hieroglvpnes phonetiques, sans des signes 
ideographiques. La deesse Nout p. ex. est appellee Nout 
oer-t mes neteru, " Nout, la grande deesse qui a enfante les 
dienx"; ici le mot, neteru, "les dieux," est ecrit sans le 
d^terminatif ordinaire de la hache. Cependant, c'est a une 
autre phrase de cette inscription que je veux attirer l'atten- 
tion des savants. La deesse dit : " Je viens a toi, Osiris, je 
suis ta mere Nout qui s'&ends sur toi, je fais ta protection 




menemsa est sans aucun doute une recente forme pour dense, 
" le lieu du dos." M. Brugsch a e'mis l'opinion, il y a long 

temps, 1 que bensa est conserve en le eopte JUlEft Eft CA.; 
post, et la forme hieVoglyphique de l'inscription de Ber- 
gen menemsa, qui est tout-a-fait identique avec le copte 

JHEft EftCA) prouve que M. Brugsch avait raison ; car 

nous avons bensa — menemsa =■ JUlEft Eft C&« 

B. 
Par cette occasion je veux faire observer que les person- 
nages principals du Papyrus Salt sont probablement nomme*s 
sur une stele du Muscfe britanniquc No. 267, dont j'ai donne* 
la genealogie dans mon Diet, de noms No. 684. 

Dflns le Papyrus Salt sont nommes : aa kot-u Neb-noftr^ 
" le chef des travailleurs Neb-nofer," son fils "Nofer- 

1 Zeitschrift f. &g. Spr., etc. 1864, p. 7. 
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a la m£me famille. Les memes personnages sont peut-etre 
I nomm'es sur un monument du Musee de Turin (Sala a 
raezzogiorno, Legno No. 36), ou nous trouvons : (aa) kot-u 
Neb-nofer \ ** (le chef) des travaux Neb-nofer," et son fils, 
" Nofer-hotep" (Voyez : mon Dictionnaire de noms, No. 
929). Sur le monument de Turin le roi, Afi-Amom-Jla- 
meses, est nomme\ 



botep," et un personnage appelle\ "Ouat'-mes." Sur la 
stele No. 267, du Musee Britannique sont represented : 
aa en kot-u em hese-t Ma-t Neb-nofer \ " le chef des travaux 
dans la maison de la v^rite Neb-nofer, "• sa-f Nofer-hotep, 
" son fils Nofer-hotep," et un personnage nomine* " Ouat'- 
mes. " Dans les deux monuments la filiation, les titres et 
les noms sont les m6mes ; 11 y a done lieu de croire que les 
personnages sont identiques ou qu'ils au moins appartenaient 

A paper, Communicationt to the Section on kis Work in B&deker'e Handbook of Egypt, was then read by Prof. DuiochAk. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 

On Friday morning the Aryan Section re-assembled at 10 o'clock to finish their sitting, which was not completed on Thursday, 
when the Bbv. Dr. Mitchell read a paper, " On the Difficulty of Rendering European Ideas in Eastern Languages,'* 
and the President proposed that a Committee of the Congress should consider the subject for the benefit of 

The next paper was by Mr. SHANKAB PANDTJBANG PANDIT— 

ON THE AGE OF THE GBEAT SANSKRIT POET B±LIDASA. 



It has been doubted whether the same K&lid&sa that wrote 
the S'&kuntala and the other dramas also wrote the Baghu- 
vams'a, the Kumarasambhava, and the Meghaduta. " There 
is at least some doubt," says Prof. Weber in his essay on the 
B&m&yana, " whether we are right in ascribing the Raghu- 
yams'a to the author of the dramas and of the Meghaduta." 
I propose to show that there is no doubt on the subject. In 
the first place, no one in India has hitherto doubted the fact. 
On the contrary, a tradition handed down from one generation 
of scholars to another for many centuries is that the same 
author that composed the dramas also composed the poems. 
One form in which the tradition has existed and exists up to 
this time is the very large number of commentators, who, 
writing in different centuries and in different places, all 
ascribe the RaghuvainVa to the great poet K&lid&sa — MahA- 
kavi KAlidAsa. Not one of the nine commentaries I have 
come across has a doubt as to who was the author of the poem 
on which they comment. One of them, viz. Dinakara, wrote 
in jld. 1386. Another, named Charitravardhana, was in all 
probability the basis of Dinakara' 8 commentary. This Cb&ri- 
travardhana must therefore be placed considerably prior to 
the date of Dinakara. Neither is, however, the oldest com- 
mentator we know of. Both refer to older commentators in 
numerous places, sometimes refuting and sometimes following 
them. Vistarakdra, Krithnobhatfa, Ndtha, and Dakthind* 
varta are named by Ch&ritravardhana and Dinakara. That 
a great many commentaries existed in the time of Dinakara, 
i.e. 600 years ago, is stated by Dinakara himself, who, in 
his Introduction, observes, "Although there already exist 
various commentaries on the poem, nevertheless, as I hope to 
show a difference in interpetation, etc., I therefore take the 
trouble of writing a new one." The references to older com- 
mentators in Charitravardhana are even more abundant than 
in Dinakara. Now if these, or any of those named above 
that preceded Dinakara and Ch&ritravardhana, had attributed 
the poem to another K&lid&sa, Dinakara or Charitravardhana 
would not only have noticed the fact, but would have first 
refuted that ascription before themselves ascribing it in un- 
mistakable terms to the great K&lid&sa. " To write a com- 
mentary," says Dinakara, " on the Raghuvamsa is for me, a 
humble person of human abilities, to aspire to the glory of 
learned men. May, therefore, the Goddess of Speech bestow 
her favour upon me." The following shows in what estim- 
ation Dinakara held the author of the RaghnvamYa : " The 
light of the moon," says he, " excites the ocean though 
inanimate. In the same strange manner, the poetry of &rt 
E&liddea enriches ray mind with the wealth of light 

We further have the evidence of Mallinatha, who flourished 
about the same time as Dinakara, that the Raghuvamsa, 
the Kumarasambhava, and the Meghaduta were written 
by the same celebrated Kalidasa. In his Introduction 
to his commentary on the Baghuvams'a he says that 
"he has undertaken to write commentaries on the entire 
three Kdvyae (t>. poems) of Kalidasa," where the words 
vydchaeh\e KAlidAstyam Kdvyatrayam are more definite 
than Kdliddaasya trtni Kdvydni would have been, and 
appear to me to mean " The well-known three K&vyas of 
K&lid&sa." Mallinatha hereby assigns the Baghuvams'a, the 
Kumarasambhava, and the Meghaduta to the same Kalidasa. 
To Mallin&tha there is no doubt who that Kalidasa is. It 
wms, n'js. "that K&lidasa, the purport of whose poetry is 
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known to K&lid&sa alone, or to the Goddess Sarasvatt, or to 
the four-mouthed god Brahma himself, but not to such per- 
sons like me." Mallinatha refers in numerous places to older 
commentators, and especially Ndtha and DakehindvartOj who 
we have seen are already cited by Dinakara and Charitravar- 
dhana. That neither Ndtha nor Dakshindvarta ascribed the 
poem to a different K&lid&sa is as evident from Mallin&tha's 
silence as it is from that of Dinakara and Ch&ritravardhana. 

We have thus a tradition more than six or seven centuries 
old that the RaghuvanVa belongs to the author of the 
Meghaduta. 

That the Raghuvamsa and the Kum&rasambhava were 
composed by the same K&lid&sa we are distinctly told by 
Dinakara and Charitravardhana, who, while commenting on 
Bagh. vii. 16, and referring to the eleven preceding stanzas, 
observe, " Though these stanzas are also found in the Kum&- 
rasambhava, nevertheless, as they are intended to show that 
the same author wrote both the poems, no blemish attaches 
to the fact." 

Besides the internal evidence from the three poems and the 
three dramas, tending to prove their common origin, is so 
abundant, that we cannot escape the conclusion that either 
one and the same poet wrote them all, or that there were two 
individuals in one living in the same place at different times. 
For it is impossible to suppose that a plagiarist who had 
borrowed wholesale from an extensively read, most celebrated, 
and generally admired author, who feigned his master's 
modesty, copied his thoughts, expressions, excellences, and 
defects, was able so far to impose upon a host of keen-sighted 
critics that they were unable to see him in his proper light, 
and regarded his productions as those of his master, and 
quoted them as models of correctness, elegance, beauty, and 
originality in their treatises on glossaries, poetry, and drama. 

To the readers of the three poems and the three dramas, 
the same unaffected simplicity of expression, the same liveli- 
ness of imagination, the same richness of illustration, the 
same fondness for the scenery of the Himalayas, the 
Vindhyas, and the banks of the Ganges and the Jamna, 
the same love of dwelling upon the peacefulness of rural and 
hermitage life, the same fondness for field sports, the same 
intimate acquaintance with court life — exhibited, and almost 
studiously exhibited, by the poet, is so striking that certain 
passages require only to be put side by side to show their 
common origin. The analogies between the dramas and the 
poems are necessarily fewer than those between the poems 
themselves, owing to the difference between the kinds of 
composition of the dramas and the poems. But aa far aa 
this difference can admit of analogies, these are quite numerous 
and characteristic of K&lid&sa. The dramas do not afford the 
same scope to the poet to indulge in his favourite ideas, but the 
poems do, and accordingly in the Baghuvams'a and the Kum&ra- 
sambhava the number of analogous and even identical passages 
is very great — perhaps too great 80 also where between one 
drama and another the analogies may be expected to he 
greater than between a drama and a KAvya, the S'&kuntala, 
the Vikramorvas'i, and the Malavikagnimitra fully answer the 
expectation. 

The repetition of thought, therefore, coupled with that of 
expression, as also of allusions, being conspicuous throughout 
the poems and the dramas, and the theory of plagiarism 
being untenable, because of their having been quoted for 
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many centuries as works of the same Kalid&sa, it only re- 
mains to admit their common origin. 

• Independently of the passages identical and analogous 
that we meet with in the works, and that show that the 
Raghuvaxhs'a must he assigned to the author of the S'akuntala 
and the Meghaduta, there is one important fact that not only 
confirms that conclusion, strengthened as it already is by a 
tradition more than six or seven centuries old, hut also 
contributes in a measure to our being able to arrive at a 
sound conclusion regarding his age. I refer to the met 
that Kshirasv&mi, the celebrated commentator on the 
Amarakos'a and a grammarian, quotes the Kum&rasambhava 
under the name of Kalidasa, and cites numerous passages 
from the Raghuvaihs'a, and in a manner that shows that those 
poems were perfectly well known to be standard works in his 
time. 

The R&jalarangint enables us to fix Kshirasv&mt in the 
middle of the eighth century. It states that Jayapida, the 
mighty emperor of K&sraira, •• brought back learning to 
Kitfmira, the country of its birth, from distant countries 
whither it had fled, and caused the Mah&bhashya, that 
was well nigh lost, to be brought from other countries, and 
interpreting it caused it to be studied in his empire. Having 
received his knowledge from the Professor of the science of 
lexicography named J^shira Pandita, Jayapicjla was reckoned 
among the wise." Kshtra for Kshtrasvdmt does not interfere 
with the identification, as svdmt is merely an honorific affix 
like dchdrya in 8' ankar dchdrya and Hemdch&rya. The 
shorter Kshtra was the real name, as is shown by the title of 
his work on grammar called Kshtralarangint. And as we know 
of no other Kshtra who was both a grammarian and a lexico- 
grapher and alao a teacher of lexicography, the Kshfra men- 
tioned by the Rdjatarangint is doubtless the celebrated 
commentator on the Amarakos'a. The date of Jayapida varies 
from a.d. 754 to a.d. 772, according to three different 
calculations. 

Prof. Aufrecht, in an analysis of Kshirasvami's commentary, 
published in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischm 
Oesellschaft for May, 1874, assigns Kshirsv&mi between the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, on the ground that he quotes 
under the name of S'ribhoja a glossary attributed to Bhoja- 
deva, the author of the Sarasvatikaothabharaoa, and that 
he is quoted by Vardham&na, the author of the Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi. Bhojadeva of Dhdrd is believed to have lived in 
the middle of the eleventh century, which date will, I under- 
stand, shortly be confirmed by the recent discovery by Dr. 
Buhler, of Bombay, of Bhof'a's Karana, called R&jamrig&nka, 
' which gives the date of its composition. Now, in the first 
place, it is not quite certain whether the real or reputed author 
of the SarasvattkaitfhdfrharatM is the same as the Bhojadeva 
of Dhara of the middle of the eleventh century ; and then, no 
glossary is, as far as I know, attributed to Bhojadeva of 
Dhara. Thirdly, the S'ribhoja so often cited by Kshtra- 
svdmt is evidently a petty commentator on the Amarakos'a, 
who may perhaps have written a glossary of his own. But it 
is in his capacity of commentator of the Amarakos'a rather 
than as a lexicographer that he is generally referred to by 
Kshtrasvdmt. 

In the second and the third Kansas er Books of the latter's 
commentary this S'ribhoja is cited twelve times, but only 
one of these twelve passages may perhaps refer to a glossary, 
the remaining ones being all references to what is doubtless a 
commentary on the Amarakoia. Now it is hard to believe, 
without any evidence of the fact, that the author of the 
Sarasvatikanfhdbharana, or such an eminent scholar as 
tradition says King Bhoja of Dhara was, could have stooped 
to write a commentary on the glossary of Amarasimha, or 
that he could have cared to think that he might immortalise 
his name by purchasing the authorship of such a petty work. 

The authority of the Rdjatarangint ought not to be lightly 
discarded, except on the evidence of indisputable facts. And 
as long as there is no evidence to identify the S'ribhoja of 
Kshtrasvdmt with the author of the Kanjhdbharana, or with 
the Bhoja Deva King of Dhara who flourished in the middle 



of the eleventh century, except the partial coincidence of 
names, the Rdjatarangint ought to decide the question of 
KshirasvdmVs date. 

Now from the manner in which Kshtra quotes the Kumdra- 
sambhava and the Raghuvamia, viz. with the simple introduc- 
tion of "as" or "as may be seen, for example" generally with- 
out adding the name of the author of those works, it is clear that 
they were perfectly well known at the time, and known to be 
so authoritative that they might be quoted to support or refute 
the author whom he was interpreting. To obtain such 
celebrity and authority, the poems must have been written at 
least one or two centuries before. This takes us back to the 
middle of the sixth century. 

From Kshtra* s quotations it is also clear that he knew only 
one Kdliddsjt. If the Kumdrasambhava was a production of a 
Kdliddsa more modern than or different from that who was 
the author of the dramas, he would, when quoting, either 
have named the poem itself, instead of its author, or the latter 
with a distinctive appellation, such as abhinava- Kdliddsa, as 
is usually done in such cases. 

It is, therefore, beyond all doubt that in the middle of the 
eighth century of Christ the Raghuvamia and the Kumdra- 
sambhava were read as works written by the celebrated author 
of the S'dkuntala. 

Now the author of the S'dkuntala is assigned to about the 
fifth century of Christ. The question then is, could an im- 
postor, writing about a century later, succeed in fathering 
upon the great KtUidasa his own works, which appear to have 
been well known and admired during his lifetime, and quoted 
as models of good poetry and correct Sanskrit style soon after 
his death ? 

Some further evidence throwing light on Kdliddsa' s author- 
ship of the Kumdrasambhava, and therefore of the Raghu- 
vamia, as also on his date, is afforded by a certain passage in 
Prabhdkara Indurd/a's commentary on the Alankdra of the 
celebrated Bhaffodbhafa. A MS. copy of the commentary 
has lately been found by Dr. Btihler of Bombay. This MS. 
is dated Samvat, 1160, corresponding to a.d. 1 104, a date than 
which the commentary must, of course, be older. And the 
date of the original work interpreted by the commentary 
must be older still than that of the commentary. In the 
original work verses are quoted, which the commentator says 
are from Bhatfodbhafa's own Kumdrasambhava, a statement 
that implies that there was in existence when Bhaftodbhaf* 
wrote a Kumdrasambhava which was not his own, and which, 
judging from the nature of the quotations in the Alankdra, 
he appears to have taken as his model in writing his own 
Kumdrasambhava. And as Bhatfodbhaja must be placed 
before the eleventh or tenth century, it is pretty clear that 
the Kumdrasambhava of Kdliddsa existed in his time, t.#. 
before the eleventh or tenth century. 

It may also be mentioned that in the Vikramdnkacharita of 
Vihlana just published in Bombay by Dr. Buhler, a passage oc- 
curs to the effect that the author takes the Raghuvamia lor his 
model. Vihlana was, it appears from his own statements, a 
contemporary of Bhojadeva of Dhdrd. He names his contem- 
porary poets and authors, but Kdliddsa is not among them. 

In connexion with the authorship of Kdliddsa, it may also 
be mentioned here that by the commentary of Kshtrasvdmt, 
the Meghaduta and the Vikramorvait are also proved to be 
prior to his date, as he quotes them both. The same com- 
mentary further shows mat the Mdghakdvya, the Kirdtdr- 
juntyo, the Uttarardmaeharita, and probably the Ventsarhhdra 
also, were as well known and read as standard works at that 
time as the Raghuvamia and the Kumdrasambhava, 

The conclusions, then, to which the facts given above lead 
us are : — 

1. That the Kdliddsa of the dramas was sIbo the Kdliddsd 
of thejpoems Raghuvamia, Kumdrasambhava, and Meghaduta. 

2. That this Kdliddsa is considerably prior to the middle 
of the eighth century. 

. 3. That, therefore, all stories connecting him with a King 
Bhoja that reigned at Dhdrd in the eleventh century are to 
be rejected as without foundation. 



The President then communicated a paper by Dr. Wise on " The Ancient Systems of Hindu Medicine," and one by 
Oolonbl Ellis, " On Certain Disputed Points of Indian History." 

Le Baron Tertor de Ravisi expose qu'entre les nombreux travaux qu'il a recus de l'Inde de la part des missionnaires 
Catholiaues, il n'entretiendra le Congres que de deux d'entr' eux pour ne pas abuser de son attention. II les a 
choisis a cause de l'importance hors ligne des questions qu'ils abordent : V inscription de la pagode d*Oodeypore 
(dans U Malva) et la Chronologie hindoue au point de vue de Christianisme. 
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Inscription d'Oodeypore. — M. de Ravisi a deja fait, lui-meme, un mlmoire sur la traduction latine de l'in- 
scription d'Oodeypore par le savant B. P. Burthey, missionnaire de Madure. La auestion est tres-grave : unc 
Eremiere traduction anglaise de cette inscription avait 6t£ publiee, en effet, par la Societe Asiatique de Calcutta (1840) 
lite par Pandit Kamala-Kauta ; or ces deux traductions d'un text hindou riputi le mime, sont complement differentes. 

L'inscription a ete copie par Prinsep et transcrite du Pali en Devanagarf par le capitaine Burt M. de Ravisi demande 
au Congres de Londres, comme il l'a fait a celui de Paris (1873), que la Socie'te de Calcutta soit invitee a envoyer 
une photographie de cette inscription murale. 

La Traduction du brahme presente, en effet, une legende sans importance aucune, tandis que la traduction da 
missionnaire de'couvre le plus grand monument archeologique hindou que nous ayons, concernantle Christianisme dans Vlnde. 

Chronologie hindoue. — M. de Ravisi analyse, en suite, la chronologie hindoue d'apres un manuscrit intitule': 
JSssai sur la chronologie hindoue ou les anciens et les nouveaux Bouddhas. L'auteur en lui faisant cet envoi a exprime' le 
desir de garder l'anonyme. 

L' argumentation est fondee sur les dates relevees par l'inscription d'Oodeypore et sur les deux seules indications 
qui existent dans les Annates de 1' Occident, concernant les temps antiques de l'lnde (conservees par Pline le Natu- 
raliste). L'auteur demontre, a la suite d'une savante dissertation sur les textes hindous, que les eres de Vicramadittya 
et de Salivayana sont chre'tiennes et que l'astrologie ou astronomie hindoue ne peut soutenir la discussion historique 
et philosophique. 

M. Max Muller filiate M. de Ravisi, et lui promet le concours personnel qu'il lui a demande' pour ses Etudes 
Hindoues. 

During the meeting of the Aryan Section, a number of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS., chiefly selected by Prof. Eggbjjnq 
from the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society, were exhibited. They were interesting, partly as being remarkable specimens 
of calligraphy, and partly on account of the character and material used. The most important among them were a number of 
ancient Jaina palm-leaf MSS. Four of them, dating from the 12th to the 14th centuries, had been sent home for the inspection 
of the Members of the Congress by Prof. G. Buhler, of Bombay, by whom they had been found, with many others of the same 
kind, on his recent official tour through Rajputana. 

Mr. Vaux then proposed a vote of thanks to Prof. Max Muller, the President of the Section, which was seconded by 
Sir Mutu Coomara Swamt, who, at the same time, in the name of his countrymen, expressed his gratitude for the interest 
which European scholars take in their ancient literature. The President then declared the meeting of the Aryan Section closed. 



The Archaeological Section of the Congress opened on Friday morning, the 18th, at eleven o'clock, in the theatre of the 
Royal Institution, and not, as previously announced, at the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The President, M. E. GRANT DUFF, Esq., M.P., opened the Session with an inaugural address, as follows:— 



Tbb Section which meets to-day deals with no narrower a sub- 
ject than the art, architecture, and archeology of all Eastern 
countries. A paper on the Mosque of St. Sophia, a paper on the 
Temples of Kioto, a description of the jewelry of Visianagram 
and of the Palace of Khiva would quite legitimately belong to 
it. The range of possible topics being thus so enormous, any- 
thing like a general introduction to the subject before us would 
be absurd. A far less ambitious attempt is likely to be more 
useful, and so I propose to devote most of the time at my dis- 
posal to mentioning certain facts which are likely to be new to 
some of my hearers with reference to the recent progress of 
archaeology in India, I am the rather led to take this course 
because the only reason which could possibly induce those who 
organized this meeting to ask me to preside over our delibera- 
tions to-day is that, although I have never had an opportunity 
of giving much attention to Eastern Art and Archeology, I have 
been far longer connected with the Government of India than 
most English politicians. In Mr. Markham's interesting volume 
entitled Indian Surveys will be found a very clear and sufficient 
account of the beginnings of Indian archaeology and of its 
history down to the year 1880, when, more primary necessities 
having been supplied, its promotion was first recognized as a 
regular part of the duty of Government 1861-62 was the first 
year of General Cunningham's activity as a Government archaeo- 
logical surveyor, and from that period down to 1866, when the 
survey was stopped for a time, he did a great deal ot useful 
work. In the year 1870 the survey was re-established under 
Improved conditions by the Duke of Argyll, then Secretary of 
8tate for India, and General Cunningham was again appointed 
to take charge of it. He proceeded to India, organized his staff, 
and set about his work without delay. General Cunningham 
himself visited during the cold season of 1871-72 a great variety 
of places in the Gangetlo Valley from Mathura to Lakhisarai, 
ana he described the results of his investigations in a long 
report amply illustrated. He also explored the great Mahome- 
dan cities of Gaur, 8unargaon, and Delhi ; but the account of 
these explorations has, so far as I am aware, not vet appeared. 
By no means the least generally instructive part of his report is 
the division into groups which he proposes to make of the 
archaeological remains of India, which is as follows:— 

Hindu Styles. 

1. Archaic, from s.o. 1000 to 250. 

2. Indo-Grecian, from b.c 250 to 57. 

S. Indo-Seythian, from b.c 57 to a.d. 319. 
4 Indo-Sassanian, from a.d 310 to 700. 
ft. Mediaval Brahmanic, from a.d. 700 to 1200. 
A Jfodsrn Brahmanic, from a.d. 1200 to 1750. 

[JHXty, &pt*m3*r 18.] 



Mahometan Styles, 

1. Ghori Pathan, with overlapping arches, from a.d. 1191 to 1289. 

2. Kilji Pathan, with horseshoe arches, from a.d. 1289 to 1821. 
31 Tughlak Pathan, with sloping walls, from a.d. 1321 to 1450. 
4 Afghan, with perpendicular walls, from aj>. 1450 to 1555. 

5. Bengali Pathan, from a.d. 1200 to 1500. 

6. Jaunpuri Pathan, from a.d. 1400 to 1500. 

7. Early Mughal, from a.d. 1556 to 1628. 

8. Late Mughal, from a.d 1638 to 1750. 

In the hot season of 1871 General Cunningham's assistants, Mr. 
Beglar and Mr. Carlleyle, explored, under his control, Delhi and 
Agra respectively, and reported very fully upon these cities, 
dwelling, of course, chiefly upon what was not supplied in pre- 
vious accounts. In his report on Delhi, which was published 
this year at Calcutta. Mr. Beglar areues in favour of the opinion 
that the famous Kutb Minar is of Hindu origin,, an opinion from 
which General Cunningham emphatically dissents, in a preface 
to his assistant's report. Mr. Beglar also believes that the Hind as 
had a much larger share in the architecture of the Kutb Maajid 
as it now stands than his superior officer will allow. General 
Cunningham observes :— 

44 In the following report Mr. Beglar admits that the pillars 
have been more or less re-arranged, but he contends that they 
occupy their original positions in the colonnade of a singfo 
Hindu temple, and that their present height is exactly tost 
of the original Hindu colonnade. Consistently with this 
view, he is obliged to condemn the record of the Mshome- 
dan builder oi the Maajid regarding the destruction of twenty- 
seven Hindu temples as a false boast This opinion I consider 
as quite indefensible. The Mahomedan conqueror oould 
have no possible object in publishing a false statement of the 
number of temples destroyed nor in recording a lie over the 
entrance gateway of his great Maajid. I therefore accept the 
statement as rigidly true. It is, besides, amply confirmed by 
the made up pillars of the colonnade on three sides of the court, 
which, as I nave shown in my account of Delhi, must certainly 
have belonged to a great number of different temples." 

I should be curious to know whether any one present who is 
acquainted with Delhi would subscribe to the following verdict 
of Mr. Beglar's, who is throughout less complimentary, as it 
appears to me, than his predecessors have been to the earlier 
Mahomedan architects. With regard to this question, as well as 
to General Cunningham's division of the styles, it would be 
extremely interesting to hear the views of Mr. Fergusson, whose 
long and distinguished labours in connexion with Indian archi- 
tecture are known to every one. and for a fitting presentment of 
whose remarkable work on Tree and Serpent Worship the India 
Office deserves, I think, *ome credit After describing and 
criticising the Alal Darwasa, Mr. Beglar says :— 

44 How great is the difference between the Hindu Kufb and 
this gateway. There not a line of ornament is introduced that 
does not point and emphasise some constructive feature; every 
feature there has an office to perform, and performs it well; it is 
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emphatically a structure possessing harmony. The Alai Dar- 
waia, on the contrary, has little of architectural ornament, and 
owes its benuty more to the carvings executed bv Hindu work- 
men, the last expiring effort of Hindu art in Delhi, than to any 
remarkable harmony of arrangement Indeed, on a priori 
grounds, we should expect this want of appreciation of truthful 
ornamentation among the Mahometans, a barbarous and warlike 
people, whose religion narrowed their minds, naturally none of 
the moat liberal, and demanded the suppression of aesthetic feel- 
ings. They could not be expected to reach a high standard in 
architecture within a short time ; still less, then, could they be 
expected shortly after their conquest of India to produce struc- 
tures worthy of admiration for harmony : and this is precisely 
what has happened, for, with all the aid or elaborate ornamenta- 
tion, carved, be it remembered, by Hindu hands, they have not 
produced any structure which commands admiration indepen- 
dent of mere beauty of ornamentation (for which the Hindu 
workman deserves credit), or of sheer greatness of size, and as 
toon as they attempted to build without the aid of Hindu work- 
men, tbey produced what certainly is grand from sheer massive- 
neaa, but what is utterly devoid or that combination of qualities 
which produces in our minds the idea of beauty, independent of 
colour, carving, material, or mass. It is only after the Mughal 
conquest that Mahomedan architecture beginB to be beautiful." 
I have not myself seen these buildings, though I trust to have 
done so before many months have gone by, and should like to 
hear what some of those present have to say about these criti- 
cisms. In the cold season of 1871-72 Mr. Beglar examined a 
number of places between the Jumna and the Kerbudda, to the 
south-east of Agra; but his report, if published, I have not yet 
seen, nor have I seen the result of Mr. Carl ley le>s explorations in 
Rajpoot an a during the same period. In the cold season of 
1873-74 the greater part of the Central Provinces wss explored 
by General Cunningham and Mr. Beglar, the former of whom 
made, at a place called Bharahut, nine miles to the south-east 
of the Sutna Railway station, and 120 miles to the south-west of 
Allahabad, some very remarkable discoveries. When Prof. Max 
MOller. in the course of the noble address which he yesterday 
delivered to us (and which again and again forced me to think 
of a remark which the great Alexander von Humboldt made to 
me at Berlin rather more than 20 years ago— that, namely, it was 
an honour to England that she afforded a career to such men), 
approached the ►ubject of these discoveries. I confess I was 
somewhat horrified. Why, I said, here is the unhappy President 
of the Archaeological Section going to be robbed ofthe most in- 
teresting fact which he had to state. Happily, however, my 
great Aryan colleague only alighted upon the fact for one 
moment— fertilising it. no doubt, when he did so, like one of 
those insect* to which Sir John Lubbock gave the other day, at 
Belfast, a new interest, as the hon. member for Maidstone is apt 
to do to everything he touches. And so, I dare say. it will not 
bo amiss if 1 give some part of General Cunningham's own ac- 
count ot what he has found In a memorandum published in 
the " Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal" for last May. 
General Cunningham observes:— 

*' In our maps the place is called Bharaod, and I believe it may 
be identified with the Baodaotis of Ptolemy. It is the site of an 
old city, which only sixty years ago was covered with dense 
jungle. In the midst of this jungle stood a large brick stupa. 68 
feet in diameter, surrounded by a stone railing 88 feet in dia- 
meter, and 9 feet in height. The whole of the stupa has been 
carried away to build the houses of the present village, although 
it has been prostrated by the weight of the rubbish thrown 
against it when the stupa was excavated When I first saw the 
place, only three of the railing pillars near the eastern gate were 
visible above the ground, bat a shallow excavation soon brought 
to light some pillars of the south gate, from which I obtained the 
measurement of one quadrant oi the circle. I was thus able to 
determine the diameter of the inclosure, the whole of which was 
afterwards excavated, partly by myself and partly by my assis- 
tant Mr. Beglar. In many places the accumulation of rubbish 
rose to eight feet in height, and as the stone pillars were lying 
flat, underneath this neap, the amount of excavation was 
necessarily rather great: but the whole work did not occupy 
more than six weeks, and all that now exists of this fine railing 
is now exposed to view." 

And again :— 

"Among the scenes represented there are upwards of a dozen 
of the Buddhist legends called Jatakaa, all of which relate to 
the former births of Buddha. Luckily these also have their 
appropriate inscriptions or descriptive labels, without which I 
am afraid that their identification would hardly have been 
possible. I look," continues General Cunningham, •* upon the 
discovery of these curious sculptures as one of Che most valuable 
acquisitions that has yet been made to our knowledge of ancient 
India, From them we can learn what was the dress of all classes 
of the people of India during the reign of Asoka, or about three- 
quarters of a century after the death of Alexander the Great. 
we can see the Queen of India dressed out in all her finery, with 
a flowered shawl or muslin sheet over her head, with massive 
earrings and elaborate necklaces, and a petticoat reaching to the 
mid-leg, which is secured round the waist by a sone of seven 
strings, as well as bv a broad and highly ornamental belt. Here 
we can see the soldier, with chort, curly hair, clad in a long 

^sket or tunic, which is tied at the waist, and a dhoti reaching 
low the knees, with long boots, ornamented with a tassel in 
front, just like Hessians, and armed with a straight broad 
sword, of which the scabbard is three inches wide. Here we 
may see the standard-bearer on horseback, with a human-headed 
bird surmounting the pole. Here, too, we can see the King 
mounted on an elephant, escorting a casket of relics. The 
curious horse-trappings and elephant-housings of the time are 
given with full and elaborate detail. K very where we may see 
the peculiar Buddhist symbol which crowns the great stupa at 



Sanchi used as a favourite ornament. It forms the drop of an 
earring, the clasp of a necklace, the support of a lamp, the crest 
of the Royal Standard, the decoration of the lady's broad belt, 
and of the solder's scabbard.' 7 

lu a recent paper in the Academy, Prof. Max Mailer gave a 
warning on this subject, which he aid not repeat yesterday, but 
which seems important. He said :— 

44 Much depends on the date of these ruins, and here it is im- 
possible to be too cautious. General Cunningham assigns them 
to the age of Asoka, 250 b.c, chiefly, it would seem, on account 
of the characters of the inscriptions, which are said to be the 
same as those found on the Sanchi stupa. But to fix the date of 
a building in India by the character of the inscriptions is a 
matter of extreme difficulty. The letter s used for the earliest 
Buddhist inscriptions soon acquired a kind of sacred character, 
and were retained in later times, just as in Europe the old style 
of writing is preserved on architectural monuments of a later 
age. With all respect for the learning ot those archaeologists 
who unhesitatingly fix the date of any building in India by 
its architectural style, or by its sculptures and inscriptions, we 
sometimes wish that they might imbibe a little of that whole- 
some scepticism which Sanskrit scholars have acquir* d by sad 
experience. If, however, the date of the Bharahut ruins should 
prove beyond the reach of reasonable doubt, we should have in 
the sculptures and inscriptions there found a representation of 
what Buddhism really was in the third century b.c." 

So much for the work of General Cunningham and his assistants; 
but their work did not stand alone In October, 1871, the Duke 
of Argyll called the attention of the Bombay Government to the 
importance of the production of a complete survey of the rock 
temples of Western India, and after some coi respondence Mr. 
Burgess, the editor of the Indian Antiouary % was appointed to 
conduct an archaeological survey in that Presidency. He entered 
on bis duties in January of this year, and in three months had 
returned to Bombay, bringing 54 photograp 8, between 25 and 
30 inscriptions, about 40 ground plans sections, drawings of 
columns, Ac. and 40 sketches of sculptures I understand that 
Mr. Burgess is at present engaged in drawing up a report upon 
these. If the results turn out satisfactory, as there is every 
reason to expect, I hope the Government of India may see its 
way to allotting more money than it has yet done to the investi- 
gation ofthe archaeology of western India by so active and com- 
petent an observer. Perhaps Mr. Burgess, who is in the room, 
will be prevailed on to address us to-day. These gentlemen, are 
the most recent doings of our official archaeologists in India, and 
I am convinced that with every decade we shall have a better 
and better report to give of the care which is being bestowed by 
the present rulers of India on the works of their predecessors. 
We are fond of denouncing ourselves for want of proper attention 
to these matters. There are iew things that Englishmen like so 
little as being denounced by other people, but there is nothing 
they like so much as denouncing themselves. Cool-headed 
observers, however, looking at the enormous amount of abso- 
lutely necessary work that had to be done before the first 
beginnings of a civilised polity were laid in India, which was 
rapidly going to utter ruin when we first grew strong there, will 
be inclined to condone our insufficient attention to the preserva- 
tion and illustration of ancient monuments in the past, if we 
only now attend to them sufficiently : and having had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a good deal behind the scenes in matters Indian, 
I thii k I may say very positively that those who administer the 
Government of India consider themselves more and more in all 
things relating to science, art, and literature in India as trustees, 
not only for their own countrymen and for India, but ior the 
whole civilized world. That is a view which I strongly hold 
myself, and which, should circumstances again place me in an 
influential position in connexion with the Government of India. 
I shall always do what I can to carry into eff ct 1 had hoped 
at one time that a building which should have contained the 
India Museum, the great India Library and rooms for the 
Asiatio Society might have risen at Westminster, as a fitting 
monument of the presence in the India Office of the Duke of 
Argyll, the one man of high scientific attainment whom the 
conflicting tides of English politics ever carried into the great 

Slace of secretary of State for India The fall, however, of the 
ladstone Government swept the Duke of Argyll away from 
the India Office, just as the great deficit of about six mil- 
lions which he found upon attaining to power— a deficit for 
which I ought in justice to mention, hard times, and not his 

Sredeoessors, were responsible— had under his auspices been 
lied. I trust that the realisation of my hopes will be only de- 
ferred, and am well content that if the thing 1b done, the honour 
of doing it should belong to our successors in power. I hope 
some of our visitors from the other side of the water have taken, 
or will take, an opportunity of visiting the India Museum. 
They will find it under the care of Dr. Forbes Watson and Dr. 
Birdwood, although in an inconvenient locality, extremely full of 
interest. Among other things their attention should >* directed 
to the system by which Dr. Forbes Watson has tried to diffuse 
among our manufacturers a knowledge of the beautiful textile 
fabrics of India, so incomparably superior from an awthetio 
point of view to anything which the looms of Western Europe 
nave yet produced. Before concluding, I wish to mention to our 
foreign visitors the paper which is published by the India Office 
every year, giving an account of the " Moral and Material Pro- 

gress of India." It is very little known upon the continent of 
urope, and its wider diffusion would, I think, correct many 
errors about our doings and not doings in the East which are* 
rather widely prevalent. It can be obtained through any re- 
spectable bookseller in London, and is extremely cheap. Thank- 
ing you for the kindness with which you have listened to this 
address. I now declare the Section of Eastern Art and Archaeo- 
logy to be open. 

[Friday^ 5«ote»6«r l&\ 
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The first Paper (of which the following i* an abstract) was read by Professor EGGELING, the Secretary of the 

Aryan Section^— 

ON THE INSCRIPTIONS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 



The early chronology of the Dekhan was still in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, owing to the scantiness and un- 
trustworthiness of literary documents — both Sanskrit and 
Vernacular — from which our present knowledge was chiefly 
derived. Under these circumstances the importance of in- 
scriptions as in many cases the sole reliable evidence forced 
itself more and more strongly upon those who inquired 
into the ancient history of India ; and it was therefore 
satisfactory to know that there were thousands of inscrip- 
tions, both on stone and copper-plates, scattered all over 
India, and especially the Dekhan, an examination of which 
might reasonably be expected to throw light on many a 
dark point of Hmdu chronology. Prof. Eggeling proposed 
in his paper to present to the meeting a Tbrief account of 
the inscriptions of two Southern dynasties, the Cher a and 
the Chdlukya, as far as they had been accessible to him, in 
an authentic form. For by far the greater part of his ma- 
terials he was indebted to Sir Walter Elliot, who had 
brought home some twenty*nve original copper-plate grants, 
besides a considerable number of impressions. On the 
Chera or Konga dynasty Prof. Dowson had published an 
essay in voL viii. of the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
chiefly based on a Tamil treatise called Abngadefacharitra, 
This Work gave a list, with brief accounts, of twenty-eight 
kings, the seventh of which is stated to have ascended the 
throne in §aka 100 {a.d. 178), whilst the last of them was 
conquered by the Cnola king towards the end of the ninth 
century of our era. The treatise, besides, mentioned a num- 
ber of dated grants made by various kings of this dynasty. 
These dates were rejected by Prof. Dowson as fanciful, on 
account of the very high average duration (about 32 years) of 
the reigns deduced from them ; and an average of eighteen 
years being allowed by him to each king, the beginning 
of the fifth century was arrived at as the probable period 
at which the Chera dynasty may have arisen. Professor 
Lassen, on the contrary, in his Indische Alterthums&unde, 
boldly accepts the correctness of the dates mentioned in the 
treatise. This view was entirely confirmed by the inscrip- 
tions which had hitherto come to light. Two Chera in- 
scriptions had been published by Mr. L. Rice, in the Indian 
Antiquary \ dated respectively in §aka 388 (a. d. 466), and 
§aka 695 (a.d. 776). In Sir Walter Elliot's collection 
there were impressions of a third grant by the tenth king, 
Arivarman, dated in §aka 169 (a. d. 247). Owing to its 
early date, this inscription was of great value from a 
palaeograpnic point of view, its letters having retained a 
good deal of the original square type associated with the 
ancient lapidary style of writing. The dates of these in- 
scriptions were quite in keeping with those mentioned by 
the Tamil writer, one of them being actually dated in the 
same year in which another grant was stated to have 
been made by the fifteenth king of this line. In Professor 
Eggeling's opinion we were therefore justified in accepting 
the statement of the Kongadcfacharitra as to the accession 
of the seventh king having taken place in §aka 100 (a.d. 
178). It might further be urged in favour of this view 
that the Kareoi mentioned by Ptolemy along with the 
Pandiones (P&ndya) and Sorai or Sorctai {Chola) were 
most probably intended for the Chera, and that conse- 
quently the latter dynasty must have already flourished 
before the middle of the second century of our era. 

Of the Chdlukya dynasty — both the western and eastern 
branches — Sir Walter Elliot had brought home a con- 
siderable number of grants, both original copper-plates 
and impressions. The chronology of the Eastern or Vengt 
kingdom as obtained from these documents was highly 
satisfactory, owing to their praiseworthy habit of giving 
the duration of the reigns from the establishment of this 



line. The accession of Ammar&ja, the twentieth king, 
being fixed by a grant in §aka 867 (a.d. 945), the founda- 
tion of the Eastern kingdom by Vishnuvardhana the 
Hunchback appeared to have taken place about §aka 529 
(a.d. 607) or 526 (a.d. 604), there being some doubt as to 
whether the second king reigned for thirty or for thirty- 
three years. In the same way the dates of the later rulers 
were obtained, and altogether the grant afforded a complete, 
and, on the whole, very satisfactory record of the entire line. 
On the contrary, the chronology of the Western dynasty, 
including the time before the branching off of the Vengt 
line, stifi left much to be desired. The founder of the 
Kalyant kingdom was Jayasinha. Of his grandson, 
Pulaktfi, there was a grant in the British Museum, dated 
§aka 411 (a.d. 489) ; but in Prof. Eggeling's opinion there 
was some doubt as to the genuineness of the document. 
Ktrttivarman, the eldest son of Pulakesi, was succeeded by 
his brother Mangaltfa t as had now been finally settled by a 
stone inscription in a Badami cave-temple, of which impres- 
sions had been brought home by Mr. James Burgess, Direc- 
tor of the Archaeological Survey of the Bombay Presidency. 
This document was dated in the year 500 (from the inaugu- 
ration of the king of the §akas), the twelfth year of the 
king's reign : accordingly Mangalisa succeeded his brother 
in §aka 488 (a.d. 566). He was succeeded by his nephew, 
Satydfraya (Pulakesi), who checked Harshavardhana 
(§iladitya), the patron of Hiouenthsang. The date of his 
accession was doubtful. An Iwulli inscription, published 
by the late Dr. Bhau Daji, showed that he was reigning in 
§aka 506 (a.d. 584) ; but another grant in Sir Walter 
Elliot's collection was dated §aka 534 (a.d. 612), the third 
year of the king's reign. This might possibly be a clerical 
error for thirty-third year ; but there were other conflicting 
statements with regard to the succeeding kings which were 
even more perplexing, and could not be reconciled until 
fresh materials, with which the Carnatic was teeming, were 
made accessible to us. In conclusion, Prof. Eggeling ex- 
pressed an earnest wish that some general and systematic 
plan might at last be adopted to render Indian inscriptions 
accessible to European scholars by means of faithful copies. 
By appointing General Cunningham and Mr. Burgess 
archaeological surveyors, the Government of India had 
rendered a very great service to archaeological students. It 
was to be hoped that a sufficient allowance would be made 
them for having all inscriptions within their reach photo- 
graphed, and, if possible, impressions taken from them. 
The original copies should be deposited in the India Office 
in the same way as the Mackenzie collection, so as to 
enable students at any time to refer to them and check such 
as might have been published. Mere hand copies, or 
lithographs prepared from such, could no longer satisfy our 
requirements. The operations of Mr. Burgess during last 
season had been carried on in the neighbourhood of Badami 
in Belgaum, where a great many inscriptions were known to 
exist Though copies of some of them were brought home 
by him, his attention was almost entirely directed to the 
architectural remains of the district, and want of time, funds 
and assistance prevented him from collecting or copying a 
greater number of those documents. When Chief Com- 
missioner of Mysore, Mr. Lewin Bowring took a great 
interest in the subject, and induced Colonel Dixon to 
photograph a considerable number of inscriptions, chiefly 
on stone. By far the greater portion of them were unfortu- 
nately taken on too small a scale to be of use for our pur- 
poses. Hitherto it was to Sir Walter Elliot that our thanks 
were chiefly due for our knowledge of and materials for 
the history of Southern India. 



The Inscriptions were most of them on copper-plates, and were exhibited at the Meeting. 

In the discussion that followed, Sir Walter Elliot, Mr. L. Bowring, Dr. Caldwell, and Mr. J. Burgess severally bore 
witness to the large number of inscriptions, some of them of very great importance, scattered broadcast over the parts in 
which they had resided, and expressed their opinion as to the utter insufficiency of individual action in this respect, and the 
desirability of some steps being taken to rescue those documents from oblivion. 

Profbssor B. G. BHANDABKAB, M. A., of Bombay, then read a Paper, " On the Nassick Inscriptions," which was 
fallowed bj other*. 

f<&*&y, £&Umkr 18.1 
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Dr. HYDE CLARKE, Corresponding Member of the American Oriental Society, presented the following— 
HOTB % Otf SOME ANCIENT RIVER NAMES OF INDIA AND INDIA EXTRA GANGEN, IN THEIR 

RELATIONS WITH SIMILAR NAMES IN AMERICA. 



The following list is based on the data of Ptolemy and the 
ancient geographers. For comparison with America, one 
ttgkm is chiefly taken, that of Columbia or New Granada. 
For comparison with the West, the names are chiefly taken 
from Etruria and Italia. 



New Granada. 
Cana. 



India, etc. 



Italy, etc. 



Catanuaba. 

Garigoa. 

Canca. 

Guayabera. 

Gnape. 

Nare. 

Nsptpi. 

Nensa. 

Paute. 

Tofiri. 
Tama*. 

Tachira. 
Tumila. 
Sarare. 
Snares. 

Sisigua. 
Suta. 
ZulU. 
Sichiaca. 



Cainas. 

Akevraes. 

Catabeda. 

Gouraios. 

Cacathis. 

Chaberis. 

Kophos. 



Spaute, lake. 

Toksanna. 
Tamaros. 
(Tamyrus, Syria). 

Temala. 

Serus. 

Sarabif. 

Soasioa. 
Sadus. 

Sittokakis. 



Casoeatas. 



(Caicus A. Minor). 



Nar, Nare. 

Anapas. 

(Enipeus, Macedonia). 

Anassea. 

(Nessos, Macedonia) 

Padus. 

(Boetis, Spain). 

Togisonus. 

Tamarus. 

(Tamaros, Britain). 



Sarins. 
Sins. 
CEsurus. 
Souius. 

Silts, Silarus. 
Sekies. 



New Granada. 

Onzaga. 
Snbe« 



India, etc. 



Italy, etc. 



Sinn. 

Ite. 

Humadea. 

Semindoco. 

Sumapia. 

Ariguani. 

Lengupa. 

Margna. 

Meta. 

Nachi. 



Sobanus. Sabii. 

Sopara. (CKsopus, Greece). 

Sonus. Smnua. 

Aainaros. 
Utis. 
Namadas. 
Toksanna. 

(Sumathus, Sicily). 
(RhogomannSyPersia). Kigonum. 

Longinus. 
(Margos, Margiana). 
Andomatis. Medoakus. 

Nikia. 
It is to be observed that these data are only a portion of a 
large amount of facts. It will be seen in taking an ancient 
map of the world and putting aside all words presumably 
Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, that the residuum will present 
common characteristics. Many modern names of rivers in 
India will be found to be formed on the same basis. In 
America the same facts are reproduced in Peru, Columbia, 
Central America, and Mexico. Putting aside the Spanish 
names and those of local origin, the same principles apply to 
mountains, lakes, and towns. 

The cause is that these names are obtained from languages 
allied to the Sumerian or Akkad, or, in some cases, to Agau, 
more particularly in Brazil, where the Guarani prevails. Thus 
the origin of culture is common to the old world and the new. 
The subject of the river and town names of the old world has 
been discussed by me in the Palestine Exploration Journal. 



Then Pbof. LEITNER thus drew attention to " Graco-Buddhistic " sculpture :— 



It will, probably, be found that Muhammadan Architecture 
in India has not been overrated, but my object in rising is to 
inform you that a fact has now been established, of which 
during many years there had been more than a suspicion in 
India, as well as the conjecture of Mr. Fergusson and others in 
England. I mean that the collection, which I shall have the 
honour of showing you to-morrow, leaves no room for doubt 
that the invasion of Alexander the Great and the existence of 
the Bactrian Kingdom left visible traces of the influence of 
Greek Art on Buddhist sculpture. This is proved by inscrip- 
tions, by historians, and by the total dissimilarity of the Graeco- 
Buddhistic sculptures excavated on and beyond the Panjab 
Frontier with anything found elsewhere in India. Only where 
Alexander is known to have penetrated, these marvellous relics 
are found. No petty line of Rajahs, ensconced in some re- 
mote sub-alpine nook in the Himalayas, is known to have 
existed and to have developed a pure School of Art ; but the 
question to an artist was settled when critics called those very 
Specimens " degenerate Buddhistic," which, for purposes of 
comparison, I had actually procured from Cyprus and the foot 



of the Mysian Olympus, and had placed, without as yet label- 
ling them, alongside the sculptures dug up in India. The 
commanders under Nearchus and subsequent rulers of Bactria 
and Aria were Cypriotes, and so a point had to be estab- 
lished by specimens from Cyprus. You will, however, find in 
the collection— so as to settle the matter beyond all doubt- 
Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Barbaric, Hindu, and other sculp- 
tures, ail placed there for the purpose of showing that we are 
dealing with a great new fact and no mere theory. The 
Hindu, to whom this world was nothing, sought to express 
omniscience by innumerable eyes, and omnipotence by many 
arms, but he never rose, as did the Buddhist, when taught by 
the Greeks, to the conception of the beauty and due propor- 
tion of the human form. People who have not been to India 
or who have not studied Art may deny the " Greece-Buddhism" 
of the sculptures ; but the sculptures underwent a searching 
examination by leading scholars at Vienna and elsewhere ; and 
since 1870 the term has been accepted, and introduces us to 
the exact interpretation of the historical and religious scenes 
which yon will see to-morrow carved in stone. 



From S to 6 P.M. J. W. Bosanqubt, Esq., Treasurer of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, gave a Garden Party to the 
Members of the Congress at his residence, Claymore, Enfield. About one hundred and fifty of those present were 
photographed in one group, by Mr. Richard L. Farr, of Enfield, to serve as a memento of the occasion. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

On Saturday, the last day of the International Congress of Orientalists, the members visited the South Kensing- 
ton Museum at 10 a.m. The Director of the Museum, Mr. Cunleffe Owen, did the honours of the institution, and exhibited 
to the assembled Orientalists the treasures of the library, consisting of several scarce and valuable Oriental manuscripts. At 
the Albert Hall adjoining, Dr. LEITNER explained his collection of curiosities and antiquities from Central Asia, eta, 
a# follows. 

LECTURE AT THE ALBERT HALL. 



Much weight has been attached by the Congress to the 
necessity of preserving from oblivion the languages and other 
records of decaying races ; and it has been said, " What 
would we now give if at the time of the Scipios a grammar 
and dictionary of Etruscan had been written down P " By 
honouring this collection with so large and influential an 
attendance, the Congress in a manner draws attention to the 
importance of a vast number of inquiries connected with 
the past and present of Northern India, and of the little 
known races that live between Kabul, Badakhshan, and 
Kashmir. You are invited, not to the evolution of a camel 
out of the inner depths of a philological subjectivity, nor to 
its drawing from a visit to the Zoological Gardens, but to the 
being itself with all itsim perfections and in its naked reality. 



Instead of 80 words of Etruscan, yon have dictionaries, 
grammars, songs, and legends in eleven hitherto unknown, 
or little known, languages, now committed to writing for the 
first time ; and instead of travellers' tales, you have a living 
specimen of a new race brought over by me, together witfi 
hundreds of sculptures, dosens of manuscripts, and thousands 
of articles of industry, coins, insects, minerals, plants, etc. To 
give a oomplete picture of what has practically hitherto been 
a terra incognita, everything on which I could lay my hand has 
been brought, although I make no claim to being a professor 
of most of the " ologies " to which the specimens severally 
belong. All I claim is that both before and during my stay 
in India, I have neglected no opportunity to collect and com- 
municate knowledge, regardless of favour, prejudice, and 

[Saturday iSkvfim&ar \A\ 
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personal interest, beset, it ia true, throughout by my own 
tailings as much as by obstacles thrown in my way, sometimes 
at the risk of life, and almost always at my own trouble and 
expense during a period of many years. For purposes of 
comparison I have added literary and archaeological specimens 
from Egypt, Turkey, and other countries in which I have 
been ; but my chief object to-day will be to enlist your atten- 
tion to some facts connected with the ethnology, archeology, 
and commerce of Northern India, Central Asia, and the 
•' Neutral Zone " which lies between the British and Russian 
boundaries in Asia, and to the great Oriental movement in 
Northern India, in which the whole Congress, not only in 
this, the Ethnological Section, but in all its ramifications, is 
directly interested. 

Beginning with the ethnological case, you first see the lay 
figures of a Grand Lama of Tibet, of a Dardu Chief from 
Nagyr, of a Tarkandi trader, and of a Siah Posh Kafir. The 
individual of the latter race whom I have brought over would 
now disdain to put on the rude dress of his countrymen — the 
shaggy black goatskin. He is at present staying in London 
with the nephew of his former master, the Amir Sher Ali of 
Kabul, our ally, who is instrumental in destroying a race that 
calls itself " the brethren of the European." But look at the 
figure armed with the bow and arrow, and you will have an 
idea of the power of resistance possessed by these moun- 
taineers in defending themselves for centuries against their 
Muhammadan foes, who surround them on every side. Tet 
this artistic oil lamp, carved in a hard black stone, is their 
manufacture ; and the intervention of this country may yet 
preserve from destruction a probably Iranian, if not Aryan, 

Kople, whom some have supposed to be descended from the 
acedonian army of Alexander the Great. Raverty, Lumsden, 
Masson, Barnes, and a few others, have drawn attention to 
them, but, alas ! that Lord Strangford is no more to gain a 

Eublio appreciative hearing for their labours and mine, for 
e longed to see a Siah Posh Kafir, and would have welcomed 
the well-known Kafir who is now here. As regards the Tar- 
kandi trader, the many articles of commerce which he carries, 
and by which he is surrounded, show the enterprise of these 
Central Asiatics, the patterns which they affect, and the 
prices which they are willing to pay. In 1869 I brought a 
Tarkandi to this country, and his presence undoubtedly 
stimulated the interest which is now felt in the Tarkand 
mission. When the results of the labours of Mr. Forsyth 
and a staff worthy of such a leader come, as I trust, to be 
exhibited, the commercial portion of my collection will indeed 
sink into comparative insignificance ; but a beginning has 
been made, and that too by a private unaided individual, to 
draw the attention of our manufacturers to the markets in 
Kabul. Bokhara, Khotan, Tarkand, Tashkand, Samarcand, 
and La dak, of all of which places you see specimens of manu- 
facture, especially in silk, the ethnical occupation of every 
Turki household from China to the Sea of Marmora. The 
priest of Lhassa, dressed with Chinese taste and surrounded by 
emblems of his religion, is supposed to officiate in his chapel, 
and will probably regale himself with a cup of tea in the 
China service you see, and from the brick tea, of which here 
is a large specimen. I hope he will not smoke the opium 
pipe, artfully concealed under a tobacco bowl, with a hypocrisy 
worthy of a more civilised race. But why talk more of Tibet, — 
Great, Middle, and Little,— when the subject has been so well 
treated by Cunningham, although I have here a number 
of articles from those various countries and Kashmir, which 
may impart additional information to his admirable work P 
But when you come to the Dardu Chieftain, you come to the 
manly representative of a race first really discovered by me 
in all its subdivisions, for, after conscientiously quoting all 
that had been previously written or conjectured on the sub- 

i'eot, I have filled very few pages, whilst now you have their 
angnages, history, and ethnography, and a handbook for the 
future traveller in that interesting region, the oradle or at 
least the first halt of the Aryan race, and which will throw a 
light on philology which is, perhaps, undreamt of by our Aryan 
philosophers. The women's dresses and supposed Celtic orna- 
ments and their manufactures are surprising for so sequestered 
a people : but nothing is so admirable as the tenacity with 
which, like the Icelanders with their Sagas, they have pre- 
served by oral tradition their historical legends and songs, in 
spite of the levelling effect of the Muhammadanism which 
they have vaguely embraced. It is a pity that the Dards, 
especially of Ghilghit, are being dispersed and exterminated 
by the action t>f the Maharaja of Kashmir, who invaded 
their country in spite of his treaty with us, and that thus 
there will be little or nothing left in a few years to add to 
what I have collected. Mr. Drew, however, has been able 
to extend some inquiries, whilst poor murdered Hay ward fell 
a victim to the avarice, it is supposed, of Mir Vali of Tasin. 
J>a£ mm I believe, to the same hand which twice attempted 
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my own life. In the widest sense, the country of Dardistan 
embraces the whole of the unknown territories between 
Kabul, Badakhshan, and Kashmir, including Kafiristan ; in 
its narrowest sense, it would only include Chilas on the east 
and Ghilghit on the west of the Indus, Tasin, and Chitral, 
and would exclude, at any rate linguistically, the people of 
Nagyr and, ethnologioally also the confronting people of 
Hunza, who both speak the Khajuna, a language like no 
other we have any knowledge of and that has been a great 
puszle to even our Turanian scholars, and which is, possibly, 
a remnant of those almost prehistoric languages to which Dr. 
Hyde Clarke has devoted his attention. The rough map 
which you see there has been drawn up by the able Mr. 
Ravenstein, who is now engaged, from information with 
which I principally supplied him, in drawing up a map of the 
region, m which every village containing more than ten 
houses will, I hope, find a place, and be of use to the adven- 
turous traveller, till the whole of those countries will be 
topographically surveyed at some unknown future period. 
And before I leave this " case " I must draw your atten- 
tion to the numerous maps on the walls, several of which 
have been given me by the public-spirited Colonel Thuillier, 
who is at the head of the Indian Surveys. I also must beg 
you to remember the pictures, effigies (made out of the ashes 
of deceased Lamas), etc., of the Lamaic Buddhism of Tibet, 
both as artistic and religious representations, for you will be 
asked to compare it with the specimens of ancient and pure 
Buddhism, as well as with the " Grseco- Buddhistic " sculptures 
to which I will venture to draw your attention presently. 
Remember it was at Taktse, Rukshu, in Tibet, that I found 
the carving representing Buddha entering a town, riding on 
an ass and preceded and followed by people bearing branches 
of the palm, a tree unknown in that high altitude (about 
15.600 feet) ; whilst possibly the carving representing the 
miraculous conception of Buddha's mother by a ray of the 
sun, which is in the possession, I am told, of Prince Frederick 
of Augustenburg, may also belong to Tibet, and show rather 
the influence of the Catholic missionaries on Buddhism than 
the influence of Buddhism on the earliest Christianity. I 
cannot leave the subject of Tibet without alluding to my 
companion, Mr. H. Cowie, who. earlier than any other 
traveller before him, went with me over the high passes, and 
who would have possibly accompanied me on my subsequent 
tour in the unexplored country, had his career not been oat 
short by his death in the Dras river. 

The next case, you will notice, is of a very miscellaneous 
nature. In the silver and gold work of native Indian states, 
untutored by European models, you will see much that is to 
be admired, whilst in the assortment of colour and the 
vividness of Kashmir patterns we have much to learn. 
Referring to the minerals, the varieties of sand. etc. collected 
along the rivers and on the mountains beyond Kashmir may, 
on investigation, be found to contain particles of gold or other 
precious substance, and may tempt those to Dardistan 
whom the love of science leaves indifferent. The plants 
have been much reduced in number by my inability to 
preserve them, and great havoc has been committed among 
the butterflies and beetles of the Himalayas by insects. 
Still, if only one new species is found among a thousand 
specimens, the trouble of bringing them here will not have 
been thrown away; whilst, if my exhibition of Panjab 
articles of manufacture inspire us with greater respect for 
Oriental workmanship, and a desire to preserve it from destruc- 
tion, by making it a subject of commercial demand, I shall 
consider my labours to have been abundantly rewarded. I 
would ask you, before going to the next case, to look at the 
Hindu idols in clay and brass, also to what are practically 
idols among modern Buddhists, and you will see what immense 
difference there is between the best Hindu specimens found 
all over India and those found only where the Greeks left 
traces of their invasion. 

I must now refer to the coins. The catalogue only mentions 
1000, but there are really 1500. The 1000 I collected myself. 
Among the rest are those sent to me by others, e.g. those 
offered for sale by a zealous collector. Captain Garstin. 8ome 
of my coins have been ably described by Major Clarke, also 
a zealous collector, and who is here to-day. Now it has been 
said that most of the coins are forgeries, and that they were 
purchased at Lahore. This is untrue. The coins were ex- 
amined before I left the Paniab, and again at Vienna, and at 
any rate are genuine and will throw eonsiderable light on the 
history of the Satrap rule in Central Asia, etc. The natives 
of the Panjab have not a Birmingham or a market for the 
manufacture and sale of forgeries sufficiently remunerative 
to induce them to study Greek and Pali. Sometimes, no 
doubt, oasts have been taken of rare originals and palmed off 
as originals, but even these have a relative value— especially 
where the original is lost, whilst many coins are transmu- 
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tations or imitations bj later kings, and have an historical 
. value. At any rate, it is not for me to obstruct study, 
by suppressing any one coin in my collection, simply because 
it may look like a forgery by being either glossy or dull 
or smudgy about the edges. What I have I show: and 
where there are doubts, they are freely expressed bv 
myself. Anyhow, three-fourths of the coins were excavated, 
and those at any rate are genuine. It is far easier to talk of 
and even to detect forgeries, than to decipher an unknown 
coin, and it is to the latter task that I would solicit Numis- 
matists to address themselves. I also hope for the aid of 
authorities like Colonel Fearse in any eventual elimination 
that may have to take place. 

Before I briefly describe the manuscripts, I wish to allude 
to the collection of manuscripts which is now going on all 
over India, but with which, of course, my collection naa had 
nothing to do. That excellent movement was originated by 
the Aniuman-i-Panjab, and found among its most strenuous 
s up porters for its Sanskrit side, Pandit Kadha *Kishn, who 
addressed Lord Lawrence on the subject, who took up the 
matter, when it found a warm advocate in Mr. W. Stokes, 
and is now sealously carried on in Bombay by collectors like 
Doctors Buhler and Kielhorn. We have also extended the 
search to Persian and Arabic texts in the Panjab. But it is 
an undeniable fact that official agency alone will not always 
be sufficient to induce natives to allow even an inspection of 
many MSS. which they hold sacred, much less a transcrip- 
tion or a purchase. 

Among the MSS. which I exhibit there are specimens from 
Turkey, Central Asia, Tibet, and India. They rival in beauty 
of handwriting, as well as in rarity, with the very best ex- 
hibited yesterday by the learned. Dr. Bost of the India 
library. In the Ehamsa Nizami and the Khamsa Amir 
Khosru, which I am handing round, you will find the ex- 
quisite MS,, long deemed lost, of the Haft Bekar. Tou 
will also see a series of Kashmiri MSS. (of which I have 
translated the Dastan Shibli) now for the first time intro- 
duced to the learned public The Tibetan cosmogonies, 
the orthodox text of the Sahih Bokhari, authenticated by 
the signature of the Emperor Akbar; the Central Asian 

geographies, the Djagatai illuminated MS. of songs, etc, 
ave all their value to specialists. Nor can I omit to notice 
the Goraksha Sataka, in which Sanskrit MS. various modes 
of magic and the practice of hibernation, witnessed in this 
century by Dr. Honigberger at Lahore, find their authority. 
To quote from a report to Parliament on the subject: "The 
elaborate MSS., whether written in tracing, on paper, on 
leather, bark of the birch tree, canvas, or wood, by the hand 
or the toe (of which latter I circulate a highly ornate 
specimen in which the letters are embossed by being pushed 
up by the nail at the back of the paper), show an attention 
to detail and finish which cannot De too highly rated. The 
illuminated pages of MSS. written 1000 years ago are fresher 
than any modern combination of colours; the pictures, in 
spite of a want of knowledge of perspective, very often seise 
the salient characteristics of a person, action, or scene, more 
vividly and minutely than the dark reflection of the photo- 
graph or the conventional drawing-room painting." And in 
another plaee, ** Whatever the value of the exhibited his- 
torical, ethical, and poetical works may be, as educational 
models, they can scarcely fail to arrest the attention and 
enlist the sympathy of every intelligent and unprejudiced 
educator." I hope some day these manuscripts will all be 
translated ; and here is an opportunity for Orientalists in the 
various Sections of the Congress. 

Passing over by a natural transition to the educational 
collection, I would for a moment pause, in order to express 
my admiration for one of the very best and most intelligent 
nations which— in the course of much experience in various 
countries— I have ever known, I mean our most excellent 
fellow-subjects of India. To any appeal for a good object, 
if urged in a sympathetic manner, they have ever responded 
most nobly. Of this their princely munificence to the Panjab 
University College, and their steady adherence during eight 
years to its principles, have furnished a notable example. 
This, the greatest, if not the only Oriental movement of this 
century, which is warmly appreciated by so many here, 
deserves the special recognition of the Congress as well as 
its thanks to the enlightened government which has, at last, 
invested it with official sanction. A note or resolution, 
expressing these sentiments, which also contains a hint for 
the extended publication of Oriental texts and the carrying 
on of archaeological and ethnological researches, will be put 
into the hands of the Secretary of the Section. Briefly 
stated, this institution, which in medicine, law, and litera- 
ture, preserves Oriental learning, and combines it with 
European methods and science, was based on the following 
principles :— 



1. The foundation of a National University in the Panjab, 
implying the development of self-government among the 
natives in all matters connected with their own education. 
The first step towards this end was to associate with the 
officers of government in the oontrol of popular education 
the donors by whose contributions the proposed university 
was to be founded, together with the learned men among the 
natives of the province. 

2. The revival of the Study of the Classical Language* of 
India, vis. Arabic for the Muhammadans, and Sanskrit for 
the Hindus ; thus showing the respect felt by enlightened 
Europeans for what natives of India consider their highest 
and most sacred literature ; without a knowledge of which 
it was felt that no real hold upon their minds can ever be 
obtained by a reformer. 

8. The bringing European Science and Education generally 
within the reach of the masses. — This was to be done by de- 
veloping the vernaoulars of India through their natural 
sources, the Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian, and by translating 
works of interest or scientific value into those vernaoulars. 

4. The elevation of the standard of English education to the 
level of the reforms which are ever being carried out in Europe, 
and by studying Languages, History, Philosophy, and Law, on 
the " Comparative Method" as adapted to the mental disposition 
of Muhammadans and Hindus respectively. The university 
was to be not only an examining body, out also a teaching 
body, differing in this respect from the other three Indian 
universities, those of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, which 
merely examine. It was also to be a centre of discussion on 
all subjects affecting education, and, finally, a matter of 
peculiar interest to us in Europe, it was to be an Academy for 
the cultivation of archaological and philological investigations, 
and for giving a helping hand to European Orientalists, whose 
inquiries it would advance by popularising European Oriental 
learning, and bringing its critical method to bear on the literary 
labours of native savans. 

I must also not forget the European fellow-labourers 
in this direction, among whom I notice Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, Mr. Long, and Colonel Nassau Lees to be 

E resent on this occasion. Nor should the names of the 
ite Dr. Goldstftoker in this country, and of the principal 
European supporters in India, Mr. Lepel Griffin, Mr. Baaen 
Powell, Dr. T, H. Thornton, and, above all, the late Sir 
Donald McLeod, be omitted on this occasion. If I omit 
other names, it is not for want of appreciation, but merely 
because they do not occur to me at this moment. I hope, 
however, that this Congress will not be satisfied by the pleasant 
social intercourse which it has stimulated among Orien- 
talists of all parts of the world, or by hearing papers read on 
points connected with certain special studies, out that it will 
give a practical direction to ijs efforts, by stimulating the 
revival of Oriental learning in the East, in supporting the 
note or resolution to which I have alluded. (The members 
present apparently thoroughly concurred in the above views 
enunciated by Dr. Leitner.) Tou will develope Oriental 
studies in Europe, so stagnant and unremunerative at pre- 
sent, to the greatest dimensions by appreciating and en- 
couraging the liberality and wisdom of the native and 
European promoters of tnis important movement. 

The Panjab University College, in its present infancy, has 
18 teachers in its Oriental college, 8 lecturers in its law 
school, 10 professors in the affiliated Government Colleges 
in Arts of Lahore and Delhi, 11 professors and teachers in 
the admirable Lahore medical school, and a staff of fellows, 
scholars, and translators. It issues two critical journals, 
in Arabic and Sanskrit and a vernacular Medical Gazette, 
besides numerous other publications. For its general pur- 
poses alone as an examining and literary body it com- 
mands already an endowment of over £85,000 and an 
annual income of over £4600. It seeks to adapt, rather 
than translate, European ideas, and uses throughout the 
comparative method which your Congress has so strongly 
recommended. It is in this spirit that I have written my 
" Philosophical Grammar of Arabic" and the " Sinin-ul- 
Islam " for the use of Muhammadan priests, which endeavours 
to show the precise position held by Muhammadan literature 
and history m the scheme of universal history. These books 
are here shown, and can, as well as other publications of 
mine, be obtained from Messrs. Triibner & Co., who are also 
issuing a new illustrated edition of the " Dardistan." 

Last, not least, is the collection of sculptures. In 1870, 
before the Archaeological Survey commenced its operations, 
I excavated sculptures at Takht-i-bahai proper; although 
similar finds had been made in the neighbourhood by Dr. 
Bellew and, I believe. Colonel Johnstone and others, this 
particular place had been passed over, because a search had 
been made between walls, instead of from the top of spots 
where Buddhistic convents were likely to have stood. The 
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detail* of the discovery were published at the time, and the 
term " Grroce- Buddhistic" was attached to the sculptures, a 
term which, at first, met with objections, bat which was finally 
accepted as accurate by the savans of Vienna, to which place 
come of the best specimens were sent Latterly again the 
sculptures successfully ran the gauntlet of the International 
Jury at the Vienna Universal Exhibition, and German, 
French, and American scholars, together with some eminent 
men in this country, have aooepted the designation as cor- 
rectly describing a new era in art and in history. I pointed 
oat yesterday that Greek influence on Northern India had 
long been suspected, bnt that its tangible proofs had not been 
before new brought to Europe for the investigation of scholars 
and accompanied by comparative specimens from other conn- 
tries, as is the case now with this collection. The catalogue 
Only mentions 184 sculptures, bnt yon perceive there are more, 
although I have not counted what belongs to the framework 
of this important discovery. Whoever has noticed the traditions 
which still exist in Central Asia, the " neutral zone " and the 
frontiers of Northern India, connected with Alexander the 
Great, from whom some of the leading families claim to be 
descended ; whoever has read Arrian, and has noticed that 
Greeks and Cypriotes ruled Bactria and Aria; whoever, 
above all, has a knowledge both of Greek Art and of 
Hindu sculpture, and will compare these sculptures with 
whatever elsewhere is found in India, will be irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that the Greeks did not abandon India 
without leaving traces of their presence, and that their con- 
tinued proximity in Bactria was not without result. It is 
true that these sculptures represent no ideal, but they repre- 
sent portraits, representing with purity the human form, 
whilst the cornices, capitols, etc., are such as might have 
been dug up in Athens. Again, these sculptures show a nice 
discrimination ot types, for the Buddhists differ from the low 
aborigines, and, again, from their Bactrian protectors, in 
attitude, dress, and surroundings. Whilst the Buddhas squat, 
the foreigners sit on chairs; the former with their worshippers 
are unarmed, the latter are armed. The aborigines do menial 
work ; whilst strangely bearded men burn the dead, and kilted 
bearded foreigners invade the sacred precincts. Messengers 
are sent on the double -humped Bactrian camel ; the camel of 
India having only one hump, a clear proof of relations be- 
tween Bactria and India. Olympian games are played by 



Indians. Most of the historical and social scenes still 
remain to be interpreted ; but with the help of the coins 1 
and the Greek authorities, all that* is here will vet bo 
read. It is absurd to dream of separate and utterly un- 
connected developments of high Art in India, when we 
have history to guide us. We do not yet know whether 
the Indians went to Greece ; bnt we know that the 
Greeks came to India, and it is safer to remain within the 
bounds of ascertained history, than to start a new theory. 
You will not be able, without the aid of labels, to distinguish 
the specimens from Cyprus, the serpent scaly ornamentation 
from Nycea. and the head of Hadrian, from those dug op at 
Takht-i-bahai and in Swat by one of my retainers. If thia 
cast of a dressed Sappho is of any value, it is almost identical 
with that of a Queen from Taxila. The original, belonging 
to Dr. Bachmayer, is supposed to have been sculptured by 
Silanion, a sculptor in the very times of Alexander, and whose 
school has thus been imitated with sirgular felicity by the- 
Buddhist sculptors. It has been suggested by General Cun- 
ningham that this seated figure is Kanishka, but this Tartar 
prince also embraced Buddhism, and thus the main point at 
issue is not affected ; whilst it is perfectly immaterial to me 
whether this head is Roman or Greek, either version proving 
the link I have established between Indian and Western 
Art. Besides, together with some of the sculptures was 
found an inscription of King Gondofares, which I rescued 
with much trouble ; and if you. will take the trouble of 
examining the purely Hindu, the purely Buddhistic, the 
Indo- Buddhistic, the Naga- Buddhistic, and other sculp- 
tures mentioned in the catalogue, von will* arrive at tne 
same conclusion with myself— especially after looking at the 
rigid, red-tape form of the Egyptian block and the arohaio 
Zeus from the foot of Olympus, — that to nothing else except 
Greek sculpture, at ana after the time of Alexander the 
Great, can these carvings belong. That Buddha, riding on 
an ass — in this place, carried by men— that his birth by the 
side of a jubilant mother— that numerous other scenes have 
a deep religions interest, I have no time to dwell on at 
present. It is sufficient for me to have enunciated an ex- 
planation of sculptures which, I hope, some of yon may be 
induced to examine at leisure on some future occasion, say 
next Tuesday, when I shall be here to meet those who are 
further interested in the matter. 



Colonel G. G. PEABSE, B.A., then moved a vote of thanks to Prof. Lbitnbr for his able and instructive lecture, and 
above all for his publio spirit in devoting himself during so many years to the acquisition and dissemination of important 
facts connected with the archaeology, philology, ethnology, and education of the East, and his devotion to the cause of 
science, as evidenced by bringing his splendid collection to Europe. This vote was carried by acclamation. 

The company, after partaking of some refreshments provided by the lecturer, and examining some of the articles in the 
collection in further detail, then separated, to meet again at the Ethnological Section at 2.80 p.m. 



At half-past two the Ethnological Section, under the presidency of Prof. RICHARD OWEN, C.B., opened its sitting in 
the theatre of the Royal Institution, 21, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, • Mr. Richard Cull, F.R.8.A., acting as Secretary. 
The President of the Section thus addressed the assembled members :— 



With diffidence and misgiving I have yielded to the wish ot 
oar President, my esteemed friend and colleague. Dr. Birch, to 
undertake the honourable and responsible offloe or President of 
the Ethnological Section of the Congress of Orientalists now 
assembled in London. These feelings naturally arise from con- 
sciousness of the slight relation of my habitual studies to the 
immediate objects of the present distinguished Assembly. Some 
results of ethnological observations in Egypt, submitted this 
year to the Anthropological Institute, and previous reports to 
the British Association, on lower, probably older, more Eastern 
races, form the narrow ground for a claim to be regarded as a 
fsllow labourer in the work which so many more eminent ethno- 
logists have here met together to promote. But if my help in 
your great aim be small, my grateful sense of the value of your 
consideration, and more especially of your teachings, is deep and 
genuine. In presence of the distinguished founder of this Con- 
gress. Professor Leon de Rosny. I am at once reminded ot the 
vast aebt which physical ethnology owes to the bold yet true 
views originating in French intellect and on French ground, 
whereby first was broken down the barrier that had arrested our 
estimate and conception of past time in connexion with the 
existence of the human race and the origin of its varieties. The 
name of Boucher de Perthes is wedded iorperishably with thia 
discovery : and that of the late estimable and indefatigable Ed. 
Lartet is closely associated therewith, through his confirmation 
and expansion of the insight of the philosopher of Abbeville into 
the true meaning of the geological and patoontological pheno- 
mena of his neighbourhood, worthy successors have these great 
names found in living French ethnologists, of whom De Quatre- 
faces and Paul Broca may be cited as types. To acknowledge 
the value of the labours, researches, and genius of the philologists 
of Germany would be too hard for me were I to aim at adequacy. 
Ethnologists feel their indebtedness thereto at almost every 
doabtfulpoiatlntht track of inquiry , more especially when itleads 
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eastward, I am happy to believe that no country has more willingly 
discounted theOerman claims for such indebtedness than England, 
or has with more pleasure made a home welcome and acceptable to 
the distinguished linguistic philosopher who may honour another 
than the Fatherland, as a notable one has done this island in 
choosing it for a continuous residence and field of research and 
instruction. But there is a mighty Empire to the East of 
Germany, whose services to ethnological science are, perhaps, 
less known and appreciated in England. Every conquest In tne 
heart of Asia by Russian valour, endurance, and military skill, 
has also borne its scientific fruit— has been attended by the 
peaceful victories of ethnology ; more especially as regards the 
linguistic evidences which lie at the foundation of the dark 
problems of beginnings and affinities of races. A vocabulary or 
grammar of some Finnish or other dialect speedily follows the 
track of the invading force. Some score of established varieties 
of speech budding out of Finnish roots have been the fruit of 
painstaking researches of a people in whom the faculty of easy 
acquisition of foreign languages seems innate. The philological 
works of a Castrdn, Sjogren. Schefiren. Wiedemann, Middendorf, 
crown those names with honour; their contributions enrich 
almost each successive volume of the Transaction* of the Imperial 
Academy of 8cienees of Petersburg—* mine of wealth which 
amply rewards the exploration of the ethnological student. 
One wishes that such a scientific staff could have followed 
the track of our victorious troops in Abyssinia and Ashantse, 
and the example of Russia we may hope to be followed in 
future manifestations of the power of Great Britain among 
remote, primitive, and little known races of mankind. That 
example has been followed— rather, I should say, anticipated 
—by distinguished scholars, warriors, and administrators in 
our great Indian Empire. The contributions to ethnology 
which enrich the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society amply 
attest the sympathy of the rulers of India with the aims of 
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science. The like testimony will be found in the valuable 
and original memoirs published by cognate associations in 
the capital cities of India. To the present centralized adminis- 
tration of India, ethnology is indebted for the issue of descrip- 
tions and photographs of the various races, castes and outcasts, 
traders, labourers, soldiers, outlaws, Ac, natives of the vast 
territories of that mighty conquest. It is known to ethno* 
legists, and partly explicable by the physiologist, that the 
portrait artist cannot perfectly succeed with the face of a race 
different from his own race. In the most finished and costly 
illustration* of voyages and travels by European experts, with 
aid from Governments, the portraits of aborigines proclaim 
almost as well as the title-page the nation of the artist. A 
Papuan, e.g., will have a French, German, or English cast 
of physiognomy, according as he has sat to a limner of one 
or other country. Formerly honoured by conversing on this 
matter with the Prince Consort, His Royal Hiehness was 
pleased to show me a collection of ethnological photographs, 
which, at his instance, and for that reason, had been made 
for him by officers capable of practising the wonderful 
art in remote lands. A like encouragement has been held 
out to the accomplished officers of the Indian Service, and 
already the result rises to five 4to. volumes (1872) on The 
People -of India, edited by J. Forbes Watson, M.D., and John 
William Kay, K C.8.I., F R.8., with instructive notices of the 
subjects of the photographs. This great work and priceless 
contribution to Eastern ethnology has been brought out in its 
present elegant form at the India Office, under the auspices of 
the late Minister for India, his Grace the Duke of Argyll, with 
whose name may be associated, as a recipient of the acknowledg- 
ments of ethnologists, that of the late Secretary for India, my 
colleague in this Congress, and esteemed friend, the President of 
the Archaeological Section. Of home ethnologists, more especially 
those who have brought to bear linguistic attainments upon 
man's ancient history, I need not allude to those who share with 
us oor present work, but I may be permitted to name Robert 
Gordon Latham, F.R.S. The noble edition of our classical 
English Dictionary places the name of its author alongside the 
imperishable one or Samuel Johnson ; but Latham's original 
works give him a distinct and lasting pedestal of fame as an 
elucidator of the affinities of human races. May we.recognize it 
as a tribute to British contributions to ethnology that London 
has been honoured this year by the presence of the most dis- 
tinguished Continental labourers in the field of science? For 
myself, as an archaeologist, I belong to that other species denned 
by my master in palaeontology, the immortal Cuvier, " antiquaire 
<fune nouvelle espSce," &c ; and my habitual researches relate to 
periods transcending those expressed by the terms of historical 
estimates of past time In that relation mainly stand the few 
studies I have been able to devote to the proper subjects of 
the present Section, and perhaps the sole service I may 
render to the Congress is to exemplify hindrances to the 
progress of geology which possibly may still tend to divert 
from its true course the science of Oriental races, and families 
of mankind. The Papuans of New Guinea, with the cognate 
dark-skinned, crisp-haired, prognathic peoples of Australia, 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and neighbouring islands, 
bespeak by affinities of their rude dialects, as well as by physical 
characters, a low and early race of mankind, which, in some 
respects indicating kinship with the Bosjesmen of South Africa, 
are yet sufficiently distinct to suggest a long term of existence- 
in another and distant continent. Zoological and geological 
evidences concur, as in a degree exemplified in Wallace** Malay. 
Archipelago, to point to a prehistoric race of mankind, existing 
generation after generation on a continent which, in course of 
gradual, non-cataclysmal, geological change, has been broken 
up into insular patches of land : there such race is still open to 
ethnological study. Wending westward to regain the proper 
field of our Congress, -we have evidences of as early — if I say 
" primitive," it is because we know none earlier— bipeds, in the 
tranS'Gangetic peninsula and Indonesian Arohipelago. These 
Nigritos, in India, have fled before invaders from the sub- 
Himalayan range, represented by Burmese and Siamese: before 
invaders from the south, the Malays, with their maritime ad- 
vance in civilization ; before later immigrations from the north, 
with the religion and literature respectively of the Aryan Hindus 
and the Arab Mussulmans. Fragments of the dwarf Nigri to stratum 
may be picked up— a scanty one in Engomho, the largest island 
off Sumatra, in the Mergui Archipelago, in the Nicobar Isles, 
and in the Andamans. The Nigntos who have survived such 
changes, and have been caught, so to speak, upon a new con- 
tinent, have preserved themselves in mountain fastnesses and 
forests, have- fled before later immigrants, have never assimilated 
therewith, have always been looked upon by them as prior in 
time, and now are verging towards extinction. In speculating, 
therefore, on the place of origin of Mincopics and bill-tribes, I 
would impress upon ethnologists to set aside ideas of the actual 
disposition of land and sea as being necessarily related thereto, 
and to associate with the beginning of such low forms of 
humanity a lapse of time in harmony with the latest geological 
changes of the earth's surface. In such observations {e.g. as the 
estimable voyager Wallace uses, when he remarks on the high 
probability that the " Nigritns of Bengal have had an Asiatio 
rather than a Polynesian origin"— op. at. vol. ii. p 424). no facta 
supporting the assumption of such degree of probability have 
come to my knowledge. On such as have, I infer that the birth- 
land of the Mincopics, e.g. was neither Asiatic nor Polynesian, as 
these terms are understood in modern geography. A contributor 
to the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal writes:— 
" Some may be of African origin or of mixed African descent; 
their woolly hair and other signs apparently afford such a solu- 
tion," (Mr. Day, F.Z.S., Observations on the Andatnanese, June, 
1870. p. 153.) The question of the African origin I have sounded, 
in my Mejtort on the Psyc&icai atui Physical Characters of the 



Mincopics in Reports of the British Association, 1861. As to the 
hypothesis that u the Mincopics and Australians are not a pure 
race, but hybrids between true negroes and a Malayan or yellow 
race " (Quatrefages, Unite de VEsp&ce Sumaine, 12mo., 1861. p. 173), 
I will only repeat my remark,- 4 ' the cardinal defect or specu- 
lators on the origin of the human species seems to me to be the 
assumption that the present geographical condition oi the earth's 
surface preceded or co-existed with the origin of such species " 
{Reports of British Association. 1861, p. 8.) 'the Andamanese, or 
Mincopics, of whom I exhibit photographs, suggest the same 
relation to geological change of surface as the Papuans. Their 
Islands are in the Bay of Bengal, but so much as may be deduced 
from their poor, unsettled language shows relationship with 
the M6n or Peguan dialects rather than with the continental 
Burmese living on the coast nearest the Andamans. I infer that 
the now island homes of the Mineopic race were above water 
before the nearest continent assumed its present size and shape. 
The fossils of giraffes and hippopotamuses in newer tertiary 
deposits on slopes high up the Himalayas significantly point to 
the (geologically) recent elevation of that grand mountain chain, 
and therewith probably to the movements resulting in the pre- 
sent configuration of the southern Asiatic land. Notwithstand- 
ing their proximity to the mainland, and to the course of Indian 
traffic, the Mincopics maintained themselves until the needs of 
the Mutiny war led to one of their islands becoming a penal 
settlement, apart from higher races of mankind. These racea 
had till then failed, as they still fail with the Papuans of 
New Guinea, to get a footing and begin the work of elevation of 
the aboriginal race. This arises from the unmitigated, uncom- 
promising hostility, by foroe and fraud, to any invaders, 
accidental or intentional, whom they had it in their power to 
extirpate. Such hostility, hatred, and dread can only be com- 
pared with that which the brute species in a state of nature 
entertain towards man. An island of quadntmana would con- 
duct themselves, to the extent of their destructive and repellent 
faculties, in like fashion towards biped immigrants. The 
Mincopics, like the Papuans, seem to realize instinctively their 
fate through contact with a higher race, by which, however 
benevolent the intention, such fate would be to be improved, 
like the Tasmanians, off the face of their native land. Our 
oountrymen, since the occupancy of one of the islands, have 
done their utmost to raise and civilize the natives. Young 
female Mincopics have been taken in hand by kindly-disposed 
ladies, have been dressed and trained as English girls. Some of 
the scholars tried to get back to the larger island by swimming. 
Of those retained to the time of puberty and then returned to 
their tribe, all threw off their European clothes and reverted to 
the simple pudendal leaf, and they showed no sense of shame 
before their teachers. The cincture oi the males— three or more 
girths of a strong flexile tendril wound round the abdomen- 
leaves the generative organs oonspicuous, as in the photographs; • 
and of such nakedness they have a perfect prelapsarian, speak- 
ing theologically, or, zoologically, quadrumanous, unconscious- 
ness. Of ideas of another life there are glimpses. The widow 
dreams of her dead husband; to. the widower, in his slumber, 
returns his departed wife ; the pangs of hunger and the thoughts, 
of successful chase exoite the vision, in which a deceased notable 
hunter or fisher revisits the dreamer, and an unusual haul of 
fish or capture of game is the result. This seems to be the 
foundation of faith in a future life of successful chase and 
cessation of hunger pangs. The widow carries about with her 
till re-married the skull of her deceased spouse. The Australian 
widow is more praotical, and converts the cranium into a 
drinking vessel. I cannot obtain from friendly residents, 
through whom I receive materials for studying the Mincopics, 
any fact or evidence of an " inherent impulse moving them to 
turn their thoughts and questionings towards the sources of 
natural phenomena.' 1 Such impulse may arise after primeval 
man has made the requisite advance. But the subjects of 
Oriental ethnology represented in the photographs exhibited 
stand on a lower step, and even these may be primeval only in 
the sense that we have not yet got evidence of still inferior 
bipeds. There is, of course* another hypothesis which may 
commend itself to a few of my hearers, as it does to a large 
proportion of the reading classes of this country. It is that 
which, in the terms of the venerable Archdeacon Squire, would 
affirm that the Andaman Islands, like Egypt, were " colonized 
about 130 years after the Flood by emigrant Asiatics, descendants 
of Ham or Cham, the son of Noah.-" Such hypothesis the 
Archdeacon rests upon " the 8oriptural account of the general 
destruction of the world by the Deluge, which all Christians 
admit, or, at least, ought to admit." (Preface to the Translation 
of Plutarch *< De Iside et Osiride," p. v.) Fain would I have 
found facts te square with this conscience-enforcing principle, 
and hard was the struggle against the prepossessions of sacerdotal 
education in being brought, by the course of daily duty, face to 
face with phenomena subversive of the idea of the distribution 
of mankind from the plain of Shinar at the Biblical date of the 
building of Babel. The evidences of the antiquity of man in 
Europe, discovered, with a glimpse of their significance, by 
Tournol and Christol, in 1826; by Schmerling, with more insis- 
tence of their meaning, in 1833; rightly discerned and persistently 
advocated by Boucher de Perthes in 1838, finally confirmed by 
Prestwich, have multiplied to demonstration. I will only re- 
mark that the shell mounds of the Andaman Islands exemplify 
the grade and mode of existence of stone-weaponed humanity 
at this day, identical with that of the accumulators of "hitching 
middens" in the North of Europe in pre-historic times. 

My latest ethnological observations relate to the race that 
founded the civilization of ancient Egypt. Permit me briefly 
to premise evidence of the antiquity of the subjects on which those 
observations were made. The want of this preliminary has 
vitiated studies akin to my own, and far superior to them in 
extent and devotion, of research. I *&u&& \k» \ta& "w&»>tt&^ <&. 
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illustrations of the craniology of mummified Egyptians, with 
which the honoured name of Morton is associated. The subjects 
of his conscientious and accurate observations had been gathered 
in the great graveyards and labyrinthic sepulchres of Egypt ; but 
of their relation to any given reign or dynasty there is little or no 
evidence- none certainly that can be called reliable in regard to 
the first six Dynasties. The skulls figured in Morton's great 
work are of ancient Egyptians it is true, but of such as may 
have died at aoy period of a range of some 4000 years. My 
studies are not merely of skulls, but of them clothed with flesh ; 
not of their dead remains only, but I may sayof the living men 
and women contemporary with kings of the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Dynasties Portrait sculpture had advanced to such per- 
fection at that remote period that each individual of the up- 
wards of fifty statues, from the sculpture closets of family 
tombs, has its distinct individual physiognomical character, and 
would be worthy of the study of a Lavater, and they unques- 
tionably impressed me with the conviction of their faithful 
likeness to the individuals named. Associated inscriptions in 
the tombs yielding these precious ethnological evidences give 
the reigns of the Phras under whom they lived and died. It 
remains to determine the period of such reigns and the relation 
of such period to the comparatively small amount of the history 
of ancient Egypt that can be paralleled with determined periods 
of the contemporary history of other nations. No documents are 
more important in ethnology, or the scientific history of races, 
than those which we owe to the most philosophic and know- 
ledge-loving of the Phiraobs of the Greek dynasty,— the records, 
vis., written and preserved by the hereditary priesthood of 
Egypt and of Judaea respectively. Through Ptolemy PhiladeU 
fhus these first, by the Greek translations he caused to be made, 
became the property of the human intellect. In the evidences 
and beliefs of the respective antiquities of these people so 
recorded there was great discrepancy. Egypt had risen from a 
long, misty, mythical period to a kingdom ruled and adminis- 
tered by one mortal Phra or Pharaoh, at a period of time, 
according to the chronology of Manetho, which was contem- 
poraneous with that of the creation of the world according 
to Esdras. A later Phra (Khoufou- Cheops) was building 
his pyramid, according to the Egyptian chronicle, when 
the whole world was under the waters of a universal Deluge, 
according to the Hebrew chronicle. What ought to be the 
attitude of the ethnologist before the Manethonian and the 
Beptuagintal documents? As an investigator of the rela'ive 
dates, periods, nature, and causes of the changes in the crust of 
our globe, and of the organisms which have worked the vital 
form of force thereon, I must answer, to cast away all partiality 
to the respective authorships of those documents, all assumption 
or presumption of the superior claims to recognition of the 
origin of the one or of the other, to test them by facts which 
are optn to discovery, and on which the truth-getting faculty of 
man can found scientific conclusions. The ethnologist can no 
otherwise attain to durable results. In regard to the Hebrew 
document this test has been comparatively recently applied 
by the Organisation or Society, in the initiation of which 
I gladly took part, known as the "Palestine Exploration 
Fund:" and the results already obtained have been most 
acceptable to Biblical scholars. A like investigation of the 
remains of edifices, works of art, monumental records akin to 
that on the " Moabite stone," has been carried on in >• gvpt for 
a longer period and with richer results. Gladly, and feeling it a 
high privilege, do I avail myself of this opportunity to express 
my homage or gratitude to Lepsius, my deep sense of the in- 
estimable value of his services devoted to Egyptology, in trying 
travel, with risks to life and health, guided by the highest lin- 
guistic attainments, especially of the hieroglyphic characters, 
and by the rare gift, instinctive as it seems, of the discoverer, in 
the discernment of signs of light not caught by the eyes of ordi- 
nary travellers. And most ungrateful should I be if I did not, 
at the same time, acknowledge my deep indebtedne-s for such 
ethnological fruits as I may nave gathered in my own travels 
and sojournings in Egypt to the worthy successor of Lepsius in 
the researches most essential to our estimate of Man ethers lists— 
I allude to Auguste Mariette Bey. the present Director of the Ser- 
vice of Conservation of the Antiquities of Egypt; the founder, 
arranger, curator, and expositor of the Museum of Antiquities 
in the Petrine Babylon, now a suburb of Cairo. From the speci- 
mens with which ne has enriched that museum are the photo- 
graphs I now exhibit taken. Believing that the succession of 
Kings and I dynasties could in a great degree, and will in a fuller 
one. be worked out on evidence of Egyptian antiquities, yet the 
periods or durations of reigns rest on the Manethonian lists. 
Were the records yielding such lists true ? The following have 
afforded the most instructive tests and answers to the question. 
Firstly, the Turin Papyrus, or list of rulers of Egypt from 
the Mythical period to the Nineteenth Dynasty; secondly, the 
Karnak Tablet or fresco of Thotmes III , now in Paris ; thirdly, 
the like monument of Barneses II., from Abydos, in the British 
Museum ; fourthly, and above all, the mortuary inscription from 
the tomb of the priest Tounar-i, now in the Museum of Boulak. 
Such help as can be gleaned from the fragments of the first in 
testing the transcribed record of Manetho confirms it. The 
second has helped to determine the names of the kings of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, again, in the main, in accordance with 
Manetho, not contradictory. The third document yields sure 
grounds tor the classification of kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and served, under the sagacious study of Lepsius, 
to determine the place in Egyptian history of the classical 
Besostris— the 8+sortas*n or Osirtasen of the grand Twelfth 
Dynasty of the Ancient Empire. In their results, so far as they 
can be applied to test its accuracy, the summary of the Sebbeny- 
tic 8crfbe, and the sacred chronicles which he translated, come 
out as veridical. The most regrettable deficiency in our ** Table 
of AJbydo*" Is the commencement of -the series of defunct an- 
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cestral Phras to whom Barneses pays homage ; for what testi- 
mony more conclusive of the genuineness of the lists of 
kings and reigns preserved in the priestly archives could 
be adduced than that the names of such kings and the num- 
bers of dynasties, reigning, according to those archives, from 
5000 years to 4000 years b.c, and quoted by the Royally- 
intrusted Scribe 300 years b.c, should tally with the lists re- 
corded by a priest who died in the reign of a Barneses 1400 
years b.c. ? It is truly marvellous, and of priceless value to the 
Egyptologist, that such records should have been handed down, 
faithfully chronicled and safely kept, through 4500 years of 
vlcinsitudes, changes of dynasties, usurpations, wars, invasions, 
destructions, and partial conquests of the land of Egypt. May 
I trespass with a few words on the monument from Hakkara. 
which, with the Statue of Cephren, is of Itself worthy of a visit 
to Cairo ? The epitaph or mortuary inscription discovered by 
Mariette in the tomb of the High Priest Tounar-i, who lived and 
died in the long reign of Raineses II., proclaims the defunct to 
be *• justified " and privileged to enter that heavenly mansion to 
which defunct kings were admitted. Of this august assembly 
the Priest gives fifty-five names. No doubt these fall short of 
the number recorded by Manetho as succeeding each other 
between Menes and Barneses, but then Tounar-i saw only the 
** justified kings." Neither Thotmes nor Rameses admitted 
indiscriminately all their predecessors in their complimentary 
frescos. But the touchstone in the Sakkara tomb is this -it 
yes the names of two kings of the First Dynasty, of six kings of 
te Second, of eight kings of the Third. Those names occur in 
the Manethonian List, as submitted to a monarch of the Thirty- 
third Dynasty. It is trite to comment upon the usage of 
Manetho's previous record by Jewish and early Christian writers. 
He was charged with making dynasties successive which had 
been contemporary, etc. ; but this was imputed on no foundation 
of observed facts, simply on the assumption that a certain 
chronology, resting on no scientific basis, must be accepted a* 
being a Divine revelation, and any statement opposed thereto 
must be put down or explained away. So a living professor of 
history, in reference to Syncellua's reduction of Manetho** 
chronicle to 3555 years before the conquest of Egypt by 
Alexander, remarks :— " Even this view, however, seems to be 
extravagant, for it places the accession of Menes in the year b.c . 
3883, which is considerably before the Deluge according to the 
highest computation.'' (Rev. Canon Rawlinson, Translation of 
Herodotus, vol. 2, note 2 at p 1 ) Neither Josephus nor Eusebiua 
understood the hieroglyphical characters, but an historian of the 
present day has not this excuse for closing his eyes to the 
evidence of the monuments of a people who excelled all others in 
the pains they took to leave imperishable records of their annals. 
Manetho stands before this testimony and waits judgment If; 
for example, statues and laudatory memorials of the kings of a 
Memphic dynasty were found only in Lower Egypt, and those of 
kings of an Elephantine dynasty only in Upper Egypt, there 
would be grave ground for suspicion that the Egyptian Priest 
had aggrandized ihe rule of both series of limited monarchs, and 
had lengthened out their history by making certain dynasties 
successive, which had, in fact, reigned contemporaneously. 
There were periods, indeed, when Upper and Lower Egypt had 
respectively their own Pharaohs, but the normal relations of 
such were hostile. Manetho records such conditions of the 
Monarchy, and notes some of the Theban kings as contemporaries 
of the Shepherd Kings reigning at San But a Pharaoh of the 
lower country permitted not his usually hostile contemporary 
in the upper country to dedicate to himself monuments at Tenia ; 
nor would a Theban king permit a Hyoksos one to set up his 
image at Elephantine. The discovery, therefore, by Mariette 
of such monuments of one and the same Pharaoh or dynasty of 
Pharaohs, occurring the whole length of Egypt, from north to 
south, is a scientific fact testifying to the truth of the lists of the 
Egyptian priests. They have proved, for example, the Sixth 
Dynasty, which chose for its capital Elephantine, to have 
succeeded the Fifth Dynasty, which ohose for its place of 
business Memphis. They have similarly and satisfactorily 
demonstrated the Fourteenth Dynasty of Xois to have succeeded 
in time the Thirteenth Dynasty of Thebes. In sum, the study 
of these various testimonies, and especially of those later ones, 
which have tempted me to repeat three times my first visit with 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Egypt, has begot a 
conviction that the chronology I have the honour to exhibit to 
the present Section best squares with the sum of scientific 
evidence at present bearing upon it Of illustrations of the 
most ancient Egyptian people I submit to your inspection the 
following: -1. This photograph is of life-sice statues of a Prince 
and Princess, relatives of the last King of the Third Dynasty, 
near whose pyramid at Meydoon wis their sepulchre. The 
hieroglyphics nave a certain simplicity, not to say rudeness, in 
accordance with this high antiquity. 2, The photograph of a 
life-size statue of Cephren, a Phra of the Fourth Dynasty, 
builder of the second Great Pyramid at Ghizeh One cannot fall 
to be impressed with the individuality of this noble piece of 
sculpture. The King is seated on a simple but elegant throne, 
the whole carved out of one slab of the rare, beautiful, and most 
intractable mineral diorite. The face, with European features, 
refined, intellectual, has a calm, dignified expression, free 
from the conventionality of the statues of later monarchs, 
the anatomy of the frame as true as in such work from 
the chisel of Michael Angelo. What was the period of 
incubation of Egyptian sculpture before reaching such per- 
fection in both the creative and mechanical parts of the 
noblest ot the arts! 3. This photograph is of a statue, in 
wood, one-third of the natural size, of a functionary of the 
Fourth Dynasty. Of this work of art Mariette justly remarks : 
— ** Rien de plus frappant que eette image, en quelque chose rirante 
<Pun personnage mart U p a six mills ans. La tite surtout est 
saissisami de vSriti." 4. Photograph of a similar statue of a 
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> period, of the ram* perfection of execution. 
In granite of a priest of the Firth Dynasty, 
physiognomies, if clothed in modem dress, 

- -■*-■- "it™ European. The forehead 

nil-formed and pro- 



WOuld SOggeat 

la good In ■hap* and niie; the noae well-formed and pro. 
pcmloned, airtight or slightly arched; mouth not more promin- 
ent than in the highest existing races ; lips rather full in same 
•at in these leas to than in the statues of the later Empire, am! 



, a brief period to be allotted to tbe earliest, the 

oldest dTilised and govumed community. That a rise with the 
physiognomical character* here exhibited ihould have risen eo 
— - ly to that high eatate along the Nile accords with the unique 
> of lie soil and climate of Egypt and with the high 



onual beneficent overflow. The 

...,..._..- — overflow, wnion would have been swept out of 

the valley which the Nile has excavated by a diluvial wave, 
testify as strongly as the volcano* of Auvergne and the cataract 
of Niagara against tbe operation of any inch geological dynamic 
■t the neptuaeintal date or any earlier. The instructive layers 
of the fluvlatlle deposit, like the leaves of a grand old boot, in 
part read by Horner and Hehekyan-Bey, have since been dis- 
played throughout their extent by later ouglneering operations. 
They testify to an great a duration of time past for their succes- 
al*e deposition as the my.hioal period of Manetho, anterior to 
his historical period, would require. No hint i> given in that 
dim glance Into tbe pant of any exodus from other lands Into 
KgypL The Indivinusl who nrst raised the conscience of the 
primitive people in the Nile Valley, and wbo suffered, aa is 
usual with such, from the evil ones whose violence and rapine 
be rebuted, was autochthonous; and. as la the wont in tbe rise 



sign or hint of being borrowed from elsewhere, ine crunisu. 
Baa al. and other physical characters of those Egyptians who lived 
and died nearest to the period when Gods and Demigods ceased 
In the flesh ta govern Egypt yield no evidence on which 1 can 
rest that they were s colony of Asiatics. Evidence is still needed — 
at leiwt ills not yet forthcoming— todemonstrate the posteriority 
■ " f Egyptian dvillxed man to any such advanced race In other 
ids. There are, doubtless, linguistic elements, u in that which 



aolut 



o, whether to Egypt from ai r 

y other land, seems still to wait for? 



h the following remarks, w 



... ^ .. -,-.. ,.-„ 1 ethnological ques- 
tion. Thti Isthmus of Hues is geologically a recent bridge 
between Asia and Africa; It was completed at the newer mioceno 
period Resent, however, as this is in geoloiy, It was sufficiently 
long ago to allow the forcea originating species to establish such 
grade of distinction between uuve olsaeea of animals dwelling 
respectively in the two seas which the Isthmus divides. No 
•bell no fish, for example native of tbe Red sea, is met with In 
the Mediterranean . and reciprocally. Only the zoological mind 
can conceive, or attempt to grasp, the lapse of hlaiorical time so 
Indicated. It is amply sufficient for the rise of such a race at 
tbe photographs exemplify. If Egyptian civilisation sprang 
from an Asiatic colony, whether at Squire's date or an earlier 
period, the route by land muat bare been by the Isthmus. We 
nave evidence that Asiatic Immigrants did take that route to 
Kgypt, and subduing the northern Autochthones, established 
"■•'■'"'"- '- "■- '"'''■' ■>—* - H — 'minded their capital 



aive 'position 
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they establish Egypt to be the locality of the rise and progress 
- *" " earliest dviUsation known In the world ; but they Justify 

" " attitude, and beget aSeterml 

- 1 "■-" — *- Assuming that 

■■■-" — meant In penning their ot 
and that we have Just (-"-- 

SV 



and continued r 



n the ease of the tribes 



directly, 1 think, than the linguistic 
evidence. Tbe proved Immigrants were Byro-Aranueans. migra- 
tory shepherd sheiks, typified by Lot and Abram, with their 
Bghting followers. They came In, at or after the Fourteenth 
Dynasty about 2500 years after Menes. where were the capitals 
of tbe ancient Pharaohs? The earliest one might not be far 
from the country of the mythical or pre-hlatnrie race, at 
Osiris, of liorus. Its lite should Indicate ai 
Hycksos, the nearest point of contact witl. . 
or Mother Country. Islt in the delta; By no means. I* it in 
Hnbla* No. It is about midway between the northern and 
aoutbern extremity of the oldest cmnlre, at the locality to which 
the Greeks gave the name of Akydos, as they converted the 
Egyptian Taba into their Boootian Thebes. If Marletle-Bey 
perseveres in his explorations or the mounds or Abydos, which 
nurfc the site or ancient Thiols, the espital of the Pharaohs or 
the First and Second Dynasties, we may expect more light on 
that most ancient, and therefore most interesting, chapter in 
tbe Hanethonian history ol Egypt. Subsequently, and appa- 
rently In connexion with hydrostatic work* regulating the bed 
of the Nile and recovering land, at that time nearer to the sea 
Ulan now, the capital la moved northward to within ten miles of 
the present Cairo, on the Lybyan bank. It becomes the far- 
tamed city of Memphis, with its great graveyards at Ghiieh and 
Sakkara. After three dynasties have reigned there, the ninth 
as further south than the orlmitlve eanltal. and chooses the 
r Elephai 

of immigration under preser 



king them as coc- 
• Palestine family, 



_..._ _.._._ _ ._.„ .__JfflTffl. 

know what their ancient writers m 

mfiffnny, chronology, and history, an- . --. . „--■ 

Jit W35th vear ol the world's age, and, furthermore, tl 
iman species started afresh from the three sons of one 
esn patriarch «W0 years after, there arises the ethno- 
logical question In what period of ti ne the varieties of such 
species and subjects or our studies were established. What is 
the earliest date, on scientific grounds, or their existence * Nusr 
here, aa In most other scientific problems, we gel the first help 
from Egypt. If I were to select from ancient history a founder 
of ethnological science, I should take Thotmes III., of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty He was the lint and greatest collector 
of ethnological specimens, unconscious, of course, of their ro- 
tation to our science. The last or Marlette- Bey's pregnant dis- 
coveries It s record (by Thotmesl, in more detail than any other, 
of the countries, localities, and cities from which, in the course of 
bis victorious campaigns, he obtained, for service, his examples 
ot human races aa at that date established Thotmes may thus 
claim to be tbe oldest geographer a* well as ethnologist. What 
wen those races? In whst degree had the human characters 
deviated from the Noachtaa or Syro-Aramsean type' This 
founder of ethnology shows us both the kinds and degree* of 
such variations. "How sol" you may ask. By coloured figures 
ot his captives, suppliant*, tribute -bearers. The walls of temples 
at Thebes are enriched with such Treses*. The British Museum 
possesses parts of one at least 3000 years old, with Its colour* 
seemingly a* fresh as when laid on. Yon may have contem- 
plated that priceless ethnological testimony when yon hon- 
oured us with your presence on Tuesday last. Ton would 
there see, first, the Egyptian subjects of Thotmes, hi- own 
people, bronaed and tanned, hut in form and features re- 
peating the ethnic characters in the contiguous magnificent 
sculptured representations of the monarch himself Secondly, 
before him bow the Botenuou tributaries, with lighter com- 

eexion and hair, with a promlue-' '—' — " —■ '"- 
e full beard and other characters, 

nates ot the Hyoksos, or the Fhlllati . _ 

represented by modern Jews, and by the people < 
are preserved Id our Assyrian sculptures. Thirdly, there is the 
unmistakable typical negro-black skin, retreating forehead, 
flat squab noae, prominent thick lips, receding chin, legs slightly 
bowed, poor calf, long leado MMIIcs projecting heel, crisp 
woolly hair, short scanty beard. Tbese bear tbe gold, ivory, 
leopard skins, and other characteristic productions of tbe ^oudsn. 
Ton see the veritable progenitors of the slaving and slave- 
making tribes of lute subjected to the wholesome discipline of 
Sir Samuel Baker. With this evidence of extreme varieties ot 
msnkiud 1500 yean ».c.. which subsequently have undergone 
little or no amount of change, the probability is grest that in the 
time of Thotmes, but 3000 yean ago, there existed also red man 
In America, Meorles in the Pacific, Mongols In China, Alnosin 
Japan, Papuans in New Guinea. Tasmaulans, not then extinot. 
Dearer the Antarctic circle, Esquimaux at the opposite pole, 
snd a wide dispersion of sub-varieties of the Negro race of the 

" J " Physiology compels a retrospect far beyond 

-' " — for th* establishment of these 
• aid in expanding our conceptions 

, the existence of the source of these 

varieties— the last, highest organic form that "naked and on 
two legs" trod the earth. What evidence, not merely fatth- 
exdtlng but knowledge-giving, have we of the earliest mani- 
festations of Assyrian or Semitic civilisation— that Is- to say, 
of literature, architectural and sculptural art, established ritu- 
alistic religion, priest and warrior castes, administrative offlclils 
—parallel In time with the evidence of such which Egypt has 
yielded ? The Hycksos kings, in the course of their sun years' 
usurpation of the delta, accepted the civilisation, the arts of the 
higher race which they had partially subdued. When finally 
driven out— and they were pnnued by the victorious Araoefs aa 
tar as Palestine, as that pregnant contemporary record translated 
by M. ChahaB teaches— they took with them such accession of 
Ideas aa they bsd acquired In Egypt. One invasion nndcon- 
quest is the parent of another ; the subjugated In turn become* 
the subduer. The Amenophlses, the Thotmes, extended the 
conquests of Amosis, the founder of their Dynasty ; they over- 
ran Palestine, snd pushed onward to tbe plains between the 
LteaandtheTigris.brlngingbaokfrom the confederation of 
" " subdued " Botennou " loch slaves as they wanted 



jrical periods o 
.ties. Geology t. 



fort , ... 

trslned additional teachers 
populations. But I - " - " 
possible outward cc 
stands its native s< 
Dynasties, thousands of ye_ . ... 
Pharaoh of the Exodus I These are tne oonstde 
weigh with the philosophical ethnologist 



ighty works In Egypt In that hard school m.„ 

lltionsl teachers of the Assyrian and neighbouring 

But how far above and beyond tbese glimpses of 

... ...... , of Egyptian riviilxatlon 



which the gifted Bnckland wrote his "Beliquiai Diluvianat," and 
beneath tbe social opprobrium that long hung over whomso- 
ever ventured to interpret geological and palsson tological pheno- 
mena adversely to dogmatic chronologies and stories of physical 
phenomena, to lament the loss of a century or more in sttslning 
our present glorious liberty of looking, thinking, and prophesy- 
ing on the antiquity of our planet antfof the creatures that have 
enjoyed thereon thepowen and privilege* of life. The ethnology 
ol" the so-oalled Semitic race* of mankind seems not yet to hare 
[Saturday, Scpttmbtr 19.\ 
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attained that liberty; she mill I fear, bogs ber chains, or i 
remnant of them. I appeal, therefore, to my fallow Orlen- 
tallaU to cast away prepossessions u to time, place, ifllnlty, 
race, for which there may not be rightly -observed well- 
determined data, and to bring lo bear on the dark vistas of the 
' " o history, Che pure dry light of science. After 

'eneehas been ao aorely tried u biology, throiifh 

and purgatlr-' "* "-' '- 



changes d 1 aba!: 



; of false notions, the gain baa 



abundantly repaid and rewarded the trouble. Geology baa 
abandoned the term ■' diluvial" a> applied. In relation to tbe 
Noaehlan deluge, to any sedimentary formations. In England 



of tl__„_. 

Jspetlc. 



r Hamtnonic, Semitic, a 



There were more than 200 person* present during the delivery of Prof. Owen's speech, many being in rich and pictnresqne 
Oriental costumee, with a fair sprinkling of ladles. The speech waa illustrated by photographs which were handed round, 
and by a map and chronological tables which were hong apon the wall, and to which Professor Owen referred several 
times in the course of hia address. 

Immediately after the oonolnaion of hia speech, Provebbob Owbh was obliged to leave, and his place was filled by V. 
B. Grant Duff, Esq., H.P., who called upon Dr. Fobbeb WaTSOH, Reporter on the Product* of India, and Keeper of (h* 
India Museum, for a paper " On the Foundation of an Indian Institute for Lectors, Inquiry, and Teaching." 

Dn. FOBBES WATSON then read an abstract of his paper. 

On account of the great importance and the interest which this paper ha* already excited in this country, as evinced by the 
notice taken of it in the poblio press, it is here printed t* atauo. 

,"Ort the Establishment in Connexion with the India Moaaum and Library of an Indian Institute for Lectors, Inquiry, and 
Teaching, and on its Influence on tbe Promotion of Oriental Studies in England : on the Progress of Higher Education among 
the Natives of India ; and on the Training of Candidates for the Civil Service of India, by J. Fokbes Watson, If .A., M.D. , 
etc., Reporter on the Products of India, and Keeper of the India Museum. " 

r, that for 



Tin relations of England to India an so varied and affect "i 
many different Interests that tbe establishment of an Institute 

dissemination o! I 

pnbUo want, and would tend greatly tc 

Tbe political connexion between India and England 



In all England there is but 
compared ve philology r* "-*-- 
and ideas of Oriental 



professorial cnaxr, inat tor 

„„ -- - -, — which tbe general bearings 

tal studies a* applied to language are ex- 
els* is done in oar Universities and Schools 



hare claims for support on tbe Government only 
Inatltute wonld promote many objects, which In 
"*" Interest to both countries, qnlte apart fron 
gnlflcanee which they ~ 



Insti- 

project wonld 
hut an Indian 

rjiy political 



j— mostly In an elemi _, 

1 several learned languages and vernaculars of India." It seem* 
' almost an anomsly that It Is from pvance we should have to re- 
ceive year by year a publication bearing so directly on the present 
condition of India as does the annual Review of HinduBMuS Uter- 
atura with which Garcin de Tassy opens his course at the Salt* 
dei Ltrngui OHtntaln Firsn/ei. and tbe Issue of which has corns 
** "-e regarded as one of the events of the yeir- looked fir 
J -» snd tisllter • 



I •"Jff" 



is Interested tn India and 1 ^Iterators." 

- allaMe In this oonntry . 
s are greatly superior U 



can be traced; ... 

portion of the sub! col- matter. An Institute, therefore, wblcn 
would promote such studies might appeal to the English public 
for support, not only because Kuglsnd Is the ruling power In 
India, but also because, aa s civilised community, ft takes its 
share In the intellectual development of the age, and Is In- 
terested in Oriental studies on account of the intellectual and 
artistic results to which they lead. 

The history ol the development of (Mental studies proves how 
universal has been the recognition of their Importance Holland 
and England, the colonial empires of which afforded exceptional 
Belittle* for their prosecution, were the flrst In modern times to 
give attention to the subject; and Russia, also influenced by poll- 
Seal motives, has advanced In the same direction . Subsequently, 
however, the initiative In many Important movements has h»n 
taken by other countries which hud hardly sny politii 



Europe was the SoctfM^narti 

Silvestre de Secy, and others In 1921 more tl ,. „ 

Xoyal Aiiatie Snrifty in London, and at a time when the French 
fjoaMSSJons In India were insignificant, since that time Germany, 
although It possesses no colonies, has taken a leading part In 
Sanskrit and other Indian atudles, and to such en extent thnt a 
nsHUwsMt portion of the best work In this direction which 
has been done In England, and even In India Itself, is due to 
German savants. Austria baa long been tbe seat of a school of 
Oriental learning (it K. OrtrntalUcki Akndemu), nor has this 
subject been neglected In Italy. Even America, although ap- 
parently wholly absorbed In material pursuits, has sn American 
Oriental Society of some reputation. 
The Influence of India Is visible In every department of life, 
' redeeplyconnectedwith many intellectual. 



ie Asiatic 
anded by Abel Remusat^ 



tveryoneinl 

materials, bowerer, available In this oonntry for the 
I prosecution of Indian as-***— -™ ™*''» —" " ■»■ ■ *- •»•— 
existing anywhere else. 
The India Library as regards its MS 

all similar Institutions; sod the vsri 

the India Office, which at present, from want of space, are only 
in part exhibited, form the nucleus fbr an admirable epitome or 
India, illustrating the topography and history of the oonntry: 
Its people, and their customs, manners, trades, and religions; 
Its antiquities, agriculture, manufMtnres, mineral resources, and 
natural history. 

._. ...-_„, thmt tne Indl| »!,!,;„,„ ul ubrmry 
inltable nucleus for the organisation ot a 
'i and information. Mueb a pnrpoae 
establishing Is connexion with ihe 
museum and LIDrary an Institute for lecture. Inquiry, and 
teaching on all Indian subjects. Such an Institute would prova 
highly edvsntageous from every polntof view. The chief object 
of all iitlfic Initltntlans Is the promotion of research and the 
"— mlnatlon of Information,— the Increase of knowledge, and 
R the number of people possessed of It. In either 
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numbers of families whose personal fortunes are bound up wl"- 

India, It will be felt that England ought naturally to be t 
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with the advantages which she enjoy s 

There la an absence of systemstlc action In reference to Orien- 
tal studies on the part of the great educational bodies of this 
oonntry, which contrasts unfavourably with what Is done by the 
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art, and literature. The Museum by its connexion with the 
Institute would be placed in a current of the best ideas on all 
Indian subjects, and would keep pace in its own development 
with the general progress of information. The lectures would 
frequently afford occasion either for the re-arrangement of ex- 
isting, or for the creation of special groups. They would give 
rise to new researches throwing light on points previously ob- 
scure and supply a record of the best information available on 
India;— accomplishing with regard to the historical, literary, 
and scientific exploration of India the work which the elabora- 
tion nf the materials resulting from the proposed Industrial 
Aweey tit India is intended to supply with respect to industrial 
inxonnation. 

As regards the dissemination of information, it is apparent 
that systematic courses of lectures would be instrumental in 
attracting to the Museum, not merely sight-seers, but a body of 
real students, and that even to the general public they would 
afford that attraction of novelty, and secure that concentration 
of the public attention to some particular question, which it 
would be out of the power of a museum alone to effect. By 
means of lectures, therefore, a larger public will be brought 
within reach of the influence of the Museum, especially as the 
lectures, if published, would become available to the whole 
country. 

Of equal importance with the advantages which the Museum 
would derive from its connexion with the Institute, are those 
which the Institute would derive in its turn from the Museum. 
With regard to most of the subjects on which popular informa- 
tion bears, the insufficiency of mere lectures is recognized By 
supplying to the discussion a firm basis in the shape of actual 
exhibition or representation of the subject involved in it, the 
defects of the merely literary method are corrected. The infor- 
mation conveyed by lectures is supplemented by that obtained 
from the inspection of museum collections, and vice versa. The 
mind and the senses are acted on simultaneously, and by com- 
bining ocular demonstration with logical exposition, — the 
example with its explanation,-— the power of observation and 
the faculty of reasoning are aroused at the same time, and a 

Srecision and vividness is given to knowledge which no mere 
escription could supply. Neither of these two methods, if 
separately used, or it insufficiently combined with the other, 
will be productive of striking practical results, or, at the most, 
the results will be insignificant in proportion to the effort 

The attempts made in England during the last half century 
for the practical and scientific education of the working classes, 
afford a striking illustration of this truth. Two great move- 
ments, vis. the one for the establishment of the Mechanic 
Institutes started fifty years ago, the other for the organization 
of the great series of International Exhibitions commencing 
with that of 1851, had each this end in view ; and. whatever else 
they may have accomplished, their efficiency in this respect has 
not come up to the anticipations of their promoters. The first 
movement spread throughout the country lectures and teaching, 
—ideas without facts ; the other resulted in vast accumulations 
of specimens and examples,— facts without ideas,- mere heaps 
of materials, which wanted only the vivifying and connecting 
power of ideas to be transformed into substantial and perma- 
nently useful structures. The present movement for the spread 
of technical education amongst the industrial classes by the 
simultaneous development of science and art teaching and of 
Technical Museums, is the result of the disappointing but in- 
structive experience gathered from the two previous unsuccessful 
efforts in this direction. Examples of a successful combination 
of these two methods of instruction are not wanting. The 
Conservatoire dee Arte ei Metiers and the Museum tPHistoire 
Naturelle in Paris afford good examples of the beneficial effects 
produced by the combination of collections with lectures and 

Sstematic teaching. Some of the best results achieved by the 
nth Kensington Museum have also originated in the same 
practice. 

The necessary inference to be drawn from these facts is, that 
a similar proceeding will also prove most fruitful if applied to 
the problem of disseminating in England correct information 
with regard to India, and that by combining an Indian Institute 
for inquiry, lecture, and teaching with the existing India 
Museum and Library, there might be created an institution 
more effective than any other means in arousing an interest in 
Indian affairs, and in exercising a real practical Influence on the 
development of commerce and manufactures, on the formation 
of artistio taste, and on the general progress of scientific educa- 
tion and culture. 

As the Museum and the Institute will thus both contribute to 
the final result, and as the two institutions are proposed to be 
mutually dependent on each other, it is necessary, before 
describing the details of the Institute, to give a short sketch of 
the organisation of the Museum. As is well known, however, 
the present India Museum is placed under such unfavourable 
conditions that its usefulness bears no proportion to the extent 
of its resources. In describing it, it is necessary therefore to 
anticipate the time when the collections, located in a suitable 
building, shall have been properly arranged. 

Description or the proposed Arrangement or thk India Mcskum. 

The frequently-used expression that the India Museum is an 
epitome of India, supplies at once the k^v to the method of 
arrangement most suitable for it. It is obvious that a museum 
illustrative of a given country will require a principle of ar- 
rangement different from museums illustrating universal science 
or comparative art. Whilst the principle of arrangement in the 
latter case must be derived from the scientific connexion of the 
ideas which they illustrate, that of the India Museum must be 
derived from the actual condition of the country and the number 
of the different features of India which can be illustrated by its 
contents. 



It is clear that the India Museum will afford the most perfect 
representation of the various aspects of the country, and that it 
will be arranged in the manner most convenient for reference, 
study, and research, if it succeed in presenting separately to 
each class of visitors,— the student, the scientific man, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, and the artist.— that class of articles 
and that kind of information which they themselves would have 
sought out if they had had the opportunity of seeking inform- 
ation in the country itself. This system of illustrating the 
country from various special points of View, each illustration 
being as nearly as possible complete in itself, is in fact doing 
once for all the work which every visitor resorting for a special 
purpose to the Museum would hive to perform for himself, and 
at such an expense of time and research as few can afford. 

The following is the plan of arrangement for an India 
Museum, which would divide the whole of its contents into a 
series or groups and sub-groups, affording a connected view of 
the country and its people. This plan* takes account of the 
Library as well ; in fact, with regard to some of the divisions, 
reference must be made to the Library for a large portion of the 
materials, and with regard to others for the whole of them. 



A. The Country and its 
Resources. 

1. Physical Geography. 

a. Boundaries and adminis- 

trative divisions. 

b. Orography. 

e. Hydrography. 
d. Meteorology. 

2. Natural History . 

a. Geology and Mineralogy. 

b. Soil. 

c. Flora. 

d. Fauna. 

8. Agriculture, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. 

a. Raw produce, mining, agri- 

culture, forestry, etc. 

b. Trade and manufactures. 

c. Tools,machinery .processes. 

d. Locomotion by land and 

water. 

e. Harbours, lighthouses, 

docks, warehouses, fairs 
and markets, telegraph 
and postal communica- 
tions. 

/. Currency, banks, etc. 

g. Coins, weights and mea- 
sures. 



B. The People and their Moral 
and Material Condition. 

4 Ethnography. 

a. Races. 

b. Castes and religious sects. 

c. Population and vital sta- 

tistics. 

5* History and Administration. 

a. Philology. 

b. Archaeology. 
e. Mythology 

d. Historical Geography. 

e. Political and administra- 

tive history. 
/. Legislation. 
g. Current administration. 

0. Domestic and Social Economy, 

a. Food and cooking. 

b. Houses and buildings. 

c. Clothing and personal de- 
coration. 

Manners and customs. 

Health and sanitation. 

Education. 
g. Religion. 
A. Fine and decorative art. 

Science and literature. 



d. 
e. 



i. 



Each group will contain every article necessary in anyway for 
the illustration of its leading idea, although in this manner the 
same article will find itself repeated under several groups, 
though considered in each one from a different point of view,— 
as an article of commerce, for instance, in one group, as a 
manufacture in another, as a work of art in a third, as an ethno- 
graphical specimen in a fourth, and so on. In addition, each 
article should be exhibited in such a manner, and accompanied 
by such drawings and descriptions, as to supply at once the 
more important points of the information which we possess with 
respect to it : each group should also, as far as possible, be so 
arranged that all its leading features would be rendered obvious 
by the mere succession and juxtaposition of the specimens or 
illustrative objects. Thus the connexion of an article with 
others of a similar nature included in the same trade classifi- 
cation will illustrate its position in commerce ; its connexion 
with the processes, tools, and machines employed in its pro- 
duction will illustrate its position as a manufacture; its 
connexion with others arranged according to the various styles 
of design will illustrate its position as a work of art, and so on. 
In this manner the Museum, by the very mode of exhibition, 
description, and arrangement, will afford a direct representation 
of the results of study or inquiry. It will be of real use for 
reference on practical questions, and will no longer be a mere 
assemblage or specimens, unconnected by any thread of purpose 
or meaning,— of little use but to a few specialists who already 
possess the knowledge and the time requisite lor their utilisation. 

This specialization of the collections has another important 
advantage. Each one of such collections contains materials 
admirably suited for the preparation of compact typical collec- 
tions, each illustrating some special fr ature of India,— either 
its commerce, its manufactures, its arts, its mythology, or its 
people,— and showing within a small compass all the main facts 
bearing on each subject. If the standard collection on any 
subject be once prepared, it can readily be reproduced as often 
as wanted. The effect of such a system on the practical influence 
of museums is analogous to that produced by printing on the 
usefulness of a manuscript —as many copies can be struck off 
as there are places in need of information ; thus the effort which 
produces the standard collection is rendered available to the 
country at large, and the influence of museums ceases to be 
local and becomes national. 

A Museum organized on the plan thus briefly outlined would 
in itself be very effective in affording information on almost all 
Indian subjects. Its usefulness, however, as a place for refer- 
ence, and especially as a place for research, would be materially 
increased if used in connexion with the Library; which in its 
turn would gain in public estimation and practical application 
from being connected with the Museum. On almost every 
subject the resources of the Museum require to be supplemented, 

[Sattirday^ Seutemter Va \ 
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by those of the Library, ud tha Kunn collections frequently 
afford practical illustrations of the aubJect*to which the book* 
In (he Library refer Fc-'— 



•nofTtaVlf' . 

anle** wcompanied by the current and 
It le referred to and d 



le country, 
. — . ._. — ,. rein which 

-. - Id described It la equally clear that the 

literary materials by themselve* would frequently afford very 
Incomplete Information without the specimen*, models, and 
drawing* contained In the Museum. 

The advantage* of a connexion between the Museum and 
library apply even to a field of so distinctly a literary character 
a* hi*toric*l inveatigation. The mythological, architectural, 
archieologicel, and ethnological ooliectlona afford in many 
InetancM materials for valuable con elusions, when the literary 
•ouroe* of information are either non-existent or defective. 

The very scheme according to whiah the collection* should be 
arranged, pre-inppcse* the union of the Museum and Library, 
alnce the information directly attached to the specimens moil 
of necessity be very brief and oondenwd, but reference* may 
and should be liven to the book*. M8S., or record! in the Library 
containing the full partlculara, ao that if the Museum and the 
Library an to become a living institution, frequently ooniulted 
and acutely need, the atudenla will be under constant necessity 



The leading idea of the Institute le, that as the Museum and 
the Library will contain classified materials referring to the 
whole of India's past and present condition, there should be 
ealabllsbed chairs for lecture and Inquiry for the purpose of 
Mcnrlag the systematic utilisation of these materials. 

An India Museum like the one above sketched, composed of 
apeclal groups and division!, each complete in itself, and each 
representing a distinct feature either of the country or of the 
people, woud be admirably adapted for the purposes of suoh an 
Institute, a* a abort survey of the main groups into which it is 
proponed to divide the collections will help to substantiate 
finch a surrey will show how varied are the bearings of the 
materials contained either in the India Museum or the India 
Library on qneationa of general interest. It will show wh«t 
help they may afford in the solution of many scientific problems 
occupying the attention of the educated cl asses throughout the 
world, and also of what practical use they may prove, both to 
the man of business Interested in India,!- 1 --- " 



1. Phyiieal 0«enrs** 0/ India. 
Humboldt and Sitter long ago pointed out the importanoe of a 
thorough geographical exploration of India, In its bearing on 
the science of comparative geography- There I* no country 
designed on a grander scale, none which 
traits, both of physical configuration and c 

than India,-* country In which the hlghea 

the world start* From the vaat Gangetlc and Indus ph 
which are found alike rainless deserts, far-stretching fertile 
table lands, and luxuriant delta* In like manner a* the Andes 
are the typical country of the active volcanic forces, and aa 
Australia and Polynesia in their aural reef* afford the beat op- 
portunity for the study of the organic agendas at work in the 
production o( new geographical feature*, so India may be re- 
garded a* the country In which it 1* possible to study with the 
greatest advantage the surface-changing foroe* of climate and 
water, in the extremes of oold and heat, of dryness, of moisture 
and of rainfall;— a striking example or the influence of the 
latter being found In that spot in the Khaala Hill* in which, 
during five days, a down -pour of Minchee in each of the ancces. 
live periodi of twenty-four hour* was measured by Dr. Hooker, 
andfn which the yearly rainfall frequently exceeds oOOlnche*. In 
*uch * country all the phenomena of the denudation and eroaion 
of mountains, hills, and table-land*, of the formation of alluvial 
plain*, and the growth of deltas, take place with a rapidity and 
on a scale of magnitude elsewhere unexampled. The rtudy of all 
these proceaae* is Important alike to geography and geology, aa 
showing in actual operation those rery forces, to the long oon- 
Unned action of which must be (scribed most of the geological 



The practical Importanoe of geographical and meteorological 
■tudlea in India, both to Government and to the business claasee. 
is easily made apparent. The great surveys wh 
suhj-ct wen originally undertaken with the objt 
the Civil Administration aad the Military Dep 



■todies In India, both to Government 1 

1* easily made apparent. The great 1 __ 

■uhject were originally undertakes with the object of providing 
the Civil Administration aad the Military Department with a 
eotreet outline of the country. In fact, the revenue district 
maps and tha military march-route! were the first material* 1 ' 
band. That commerce and other provincial interests mu 
benefit by a correct knowledge of the geography of the oountr 
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re pontes Indicated to him by tha general feature* of 

.7 recorded In the map.' 

s regards mtitoralofji. the practical object in prosecuting 
eorological inquiries in India It threefold 1 first, in order to 
"--' .».£- Mjaunson agriculture, especially with 
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■ The Report on the Moral and Material Progress of In 
the year 1ST9-3, by Mr. Markham, cites an Instance which 
the practical value of accurate surreys on scientific prin 
Th* agent of the Bombay and Bands Hallway entirely cL 
the line of note for the Katlwar branoh on receiving tb 



-- „ -0t of Irrigation works; secondly, a* 

jf the most Important elements for determining the sanitary 

condition ot the country ; and thirdly, as a means of preventing 
•hipping disasters by a study of storms and cyclones, which 
might lead eventually to * system of storm warnings and sig- 

1 7neJ>"af«roiflirforyo//adi«. 
entific importance of th* Indian flora and faun* 
itaeed not be dilated on, whilst the geological 
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all 



itricted to the temperate aonra of the globe, 

•"* first tropical country which la being syete- 

and studied in this respect. This Invest* 

in India, especially th* palssoatologlcal 

nee, as these labour* have an 



ideally surveyed 

geological labour* ._ 

section, with th* highest ulgnlfit 
Important bearing on the rery 

The practical object which ha* led to Inquiries of thla charac- 
ter has in all esses been the desire to obtain a full knuwledge ot 
the country, with a view to the commercial utilisation of this 
knowledge. It was this motive whloh prompted the Kart India 
Company to appoint naturalist*, to establish botanical gardens, 
and to undertake the geological survey; and the aun* motive 
ha* led morejecently to the creation ol the Forest Department, 



. __. Department, 

and to the appointment of an Inspector of Fisheries, eac n of 

Jthough undertaken te 
. . ., ing also a tendency ti 
•clentlflo knowledge of India. It may be added, bowen 



monuecently 
— _ the appolntD 
these steps, although 
purpose, having alio 

•cientiflc knowledge . .,....., 

perhaps the greater part of our knowledge of the botany and 
natural history of India it not *o much traceable to the action 
of the Government, aa to the MientlBe seal uf a considerable 
number of the officer! of the Civil ud Military services. 
S. TKt AgrieuUuri, Xannfeetweet, and Ommtret of Indim. 
The object which the Ooverment bad in view in accumulating 
th* material* which by their combination prod nee a picture of the 

economic condition of India, wa* threefold. The * ' 

the practical object of promoting commeroe, art*. 1 
*■ ■"-- "■- admin litre! ive object of obt 



itainlng date. 



which, whilst they recorded the working of tha administrative 
mechanism, frequently also threw light on the state of agricul- 
ture, aa do the Httlemente and land revenue report*, or on com- 



- a* do the Custom House n 

collection of many statistical met* wi_ _ .... 

Government of India or by the Parliament at home, with tha 
political object of enlightening the Government and the public 
a* to the effect* of some particular policy. Inquiries and 
statistics undertaken from these, various motives resulted in 
the collection of a very considerable amount of material illus- 
trating the eoonomloal condition of th* country. 

The general importance of a full knowledge of the product* 
and manufacture* of India 1* too universally acknowledged to 
need more than simple mention here. India occupies aa import- 
ant position in the commerce of the world. It bis tbu almost 
exclusive supply oi certain articles, anoh aa indigo and Juts, 
whilst the efforts which have been made to promote in it tha 
cultivation or tome Important raw product*, the supply of wbloh 
I* at present too much restricted to sped*] localities, is of far 
more than of mere local importance to India, or to England only. 
By widening the area of supply, the stability throughout tha 
world or all the trade* depending on the article Is Increased, aa 
they are rendered more Independent of the political orollmatla 
vicissitude* which may at any time affect the general supply, it 
reeiricted to one country. Cotton, tea, and chluchoiia are the 
moat instructive examples of this kind. 
B-— Ts» Peons or linns, inn nam Moan, ifd M.viH.LConniTnJir, 

Th* whole of this sec'lon stand* in intimate relation with the 
eectloniuit described, -the one representing nature, the other 
man. The oneehowtthe resources of the country, the other the 
final benefit which the people derive from them ; the on* shows 
permanent features dependent upon the unalterable condition* 
of geographical position and climate, the other the mutable' 
feature* growing out of tha development of th* people and tha 
Mate of civilisation attained, Whilst a knowledge of tb* 
country, of Its products, its agriculture, and Its arts .nd manu- 
factures, supplies the physical bull for government, a knowledge 
of the character, custom*, manners, and religions and pliilo- 
sophlcal aspirations of the various noes inhabiting India, 
supplies the means of obtaining a moral hold upon f- — ■"•■- 

ly^sjue. ! 
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practical Importanoe of this latter knowledge la thus quite aa 
greats* tbstof the former, although It ltjiot capable of beiag 
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loo of India has beei. 

time when Elphinstone In Bombay and 
tb* North- Wert Province* began to look for guidance, 

■ - ■■-■ ■ —1 j politics! eoonom 

> nnuucii ilon* itndy of the 
1, and of their idea* of rf" 



ibatract rules of political *den 
English preceden 
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Since then the conviction ha* more a 
gaining ground that all legislation and admin Irtntl on should 
take into account the local and traditional habits and reeling* 
of the people, in so far a* these do not Interfere with the political 
necessities of our position, or with those higher ideal of morality 
and Justice which It is our duty 10 foster. 

4. K*noyrr7 P Jy of fasTi*. 
Ethnology In It* wider sense embrace* nearly all the heading* 
In this and the lucceediug two classes, aa there is no domestic 
habit, or historical event, or literary production, whiah may not 
also be considered ethnological! y, that le, In the relation which 
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it bean to race or nationality It would nevertheless be ob- 
viously admitting too wide a definition of ethnology if all the 
■abject* inoladea under the domestic and social view, and under 
the historical and administrative view, were included in it. 
Sufficient attention will be secured to it if, in the arrangement 
of the last-named groups, constant reference is made to dis- 
tinction of race, without making that distinction the principle 
of arrangement. 

Under the ethnographical group will mainly be included de- 
scriptions of the physical and moral characteristics of the 
various races and tribes; whilst domestic and social habits, or 
language and literature, if not shared by other race*, will be 
only referred to when they supply some striking or distinctive 
mark of the race, especially in the instances In which they 
possess an archaeological or historical character. The relation 
of this group to the following one is about the same as that of all 
natural products to the economic raw produce. In its wider 
sense, the scientific series of natural products embraces of course 
mil economic products, but practically it is sufficient for it if it 
presents only those specimens which distinctly characterize the 
different natural orders and species, without entering into all 
the mmutia which an economic representation of a given product 
requires. 

The study of India from the ethnological point of view is of 
the highest interest to general science. The extraordinary 
variety of its races, and the remarkable effects of a series of 
political conquests or of religious convulsions on their mutual 
relations, all combine to make India a field in which observa- 
tions of the greatest value may be made— observations correcting 
and supplementing in many essential particulars the ethnological 
deductions from other countries. India affords many instructive 
examples of the difference between the linguistic and the ana- 
tomical landmarks. As regards also the operation of forces 
which aggregate the population into distinct political individu- 
alities, it is an example of a country where nationalities in the 
European sense of the word, that is territorial units cemented 
together by community of language and of political institutions, 
are hardly known. Among the Hindus, race and hereditary 
descent are the most powerful bonds ; whilst among the Mahome- 
dans and Buddhists, race and language are subordinated to 
religion, which in both cases is cosmopolitan in its character. 

5. History and Administration of India. 

The influence of historical studies on India may be considered 
from two points of view : firstly, as bearing on the past history 
of the country, on its old literature, science, and mythology ; 
and secondly, as bearing on the historical development of insti- 
tutions, of economical features, or of administrative arrange- 
ments which influence the present condition of the country. 
From either point of view it may be held that historical re- 
searches have indirectly exercised a very beneficial practical 
Influence on the course of Indian affairs. The study of the old 
languages and the old literature, even apart from the assistance 
which it has afforded in disclosing the character of the ancient 
laws and institutions of the country, has shown that the natives 
of India include among them intellectual races capable of the 
highest form of civilization. This study has engaged in favour 
of India the sympathies of the whole civilized world, and pro- 
bably in some degree has indirectly contributed to make preva- 
lent in England those principles of justice to the natives which 
at present, at any rate, are the only publicly recognized basis of 
the policy of England in India. The other kind of historical 
studies, those directed towards the elucidation of actual condi- 
tions by tracing their historical development, have an imme- 
diate practical importance, as no problem of policy, commercial 
or other, or of administration, can bo properly understood with- 
out an historical investigation. 

Not less than their political importance is the value of these 
studies to general science. Modern philology derives some of 
its main discoveries from Indian studies ; and though the • 
original idea that Sanskrit was the parent tongue from which 
all the other Aryan languages were derived has been exploded, 
the study of this language continues to be, as heretofore, the 
cornerstone of comparative philology. Of equal value with the 
study of Sanskrit is the study of the literature opened up by it, 
the study of the old mythology, history, and science of the 
country, which supplies to the general history of civilization 
some very essential links, in consequence of the light which it 
throws on the growth and development of religious beliefs, on 
the formation of the stock of legendary traditions, imaginative 
tales, and the proverbial philosophy common to all Aryan 
nations. Of equal moment to history is the branch of studies 
recently advanced by Sir Henry Maine, showing how an exami- 
nation of the Hindu village communities, as still existing in all 
their vigour over a considerable part of the country, supplies 
analogies and data which enable us to understand many stray 
remnants of similar institutions in Europe, and to trace the 
obscure origins of the social organization and political consti- 
tution of primeval society. 

The political history of India is likewise full of instruction, 
whilst in draraatio interest it is unsurpassed by the history of 
anv other country. Apart from its earlier history under native 
rulers, it may be held that the English administration of India 
Is one of the boldest political achievements of any time, and 
that many of the changes which have been peacefully accom- 
plished and consolidated since the country, under Fnglteh 
guidance, emerged from the chaos into which it had been 
plunged during the latter part of the past century, are, if ap- 
parently less striking, in reality perhaps more profound and 
lasting than the most startling political changes. The trans- 
formation which India has experienced under English rule is 
much greater than would appear on a superficial view. The 
transfer of the point of gravity from the interior to the sea- 



board, the change of a large manufacturing population into an 
agricultural one. the disarmament of the country, the supreme 
establishment or peace and law, the suppression of barbarous 
practices, and the development of the means of communication, 
are among the more obvious changes. But while the physical 
and legal obstacles to a free intercourse between the different 
parts of the country have been levelled, the English rule has 
tended to produce greater social and national differences between 
the different provinces than ever before existed. In consequence 
of English legislation a vast body of proprietary rights have 
sprung up everywhere, moulded in almost every province by a 
different legislation. At present, Bengal, under the permanent 
settlement, Madras, under the ryotwar settlement, and the 
Punjaub and North-western Provinces, with their coparcenary 
communities, are socially far more different from each other 
than they were a century ago. Another cause is also operative 
in the same direction . The discouragement of the old dominant 
languages, and the great attention paid to the local vernaculars, 
tends to develope the many distinct nationalities previously sub- 
merged by their Persian, Hindustani, or Mahratta speaking 
conquerors, whilst English is rapidly becoming the r * lingua 
franca " of the country. > All these changes, however, are almost 
thrown into the background by the gigantic attempt to intro- 
duce European education throughout India, an attempt whioh 
in its proportions has no other historical parallel than perhaps 
the latinization of the conquests of Rome under its emperors, or 
the more modern instance of the spread of classical education in 
Europe during the renaissance period. 

6. Domestic and Social Economy. 

The interest attaching to this group is evident from the mere 
enumeration of the subdivisions forming it : — 

Food and cooking. 

Houses and building. 

Clothing and personal decoration. 

Manners and customs. 

Health and sanitation. 

Education. 

Religion. 

Fine and decorative art. 

Science and literature (as they now exist amongst 
the people). 
It is interesting to compare this group with the third, which 
gives the economic view of India. A very considerable number 
of identical articles is contained in each, but arranged in a 
different manner. In the economic view the illustration of the 
production of the article is the leading idea, whilst here it is 
the use of the article which is exhibited. Thus, in the first series 
the article is shown in connexion with others which have either 
a common natural origin, or to which a similar method of manu- 
facture is applied ; whilst in the present series all articles having 
the same function are classed together, and exhibited amidst 
their usual domestic surroundings. In this manner the second 
view becomes as instructive to the consumer as the first is to the 
producer. 

The same general remarks apply to all the headings belonging 
to this group, although almost every one will require separate 
representation and a different principle of arrangement. Thus, 
art manufactures, which will be classed according to function 
in the section referring to dress and personal ornamentation, or 
in the representation of the interior arrangements ot houses, 
will have to be arranged according to styles and varieties of 
design in the section referring to the fine and decorative arts. 

The study of the subjects belonging to this group brings to 
light several features of considerable general interest. These 
are, firstly, the paramount importance of caste, ruling as it does 
the whole domestic and social life of the Hindu ; secondly, the 
influence which European education and the legislative action 
of a European government is beginning to exercise in all these 
respects ; and thirdly— which is not the least striking and in- 
structive characteristic— the everywhere apparent influence of 
an intuitive artistic taste pervading all classes, and beautifying 
even the rudest and technically least perfect productions, and 
attaining with the simplest means a harmonious and pleasing 
effect, which many of our European manufacturers, notwith- 
standing all our technical superiority, fail to attain. 



The vastness of the field on which the action of the Indian 
Institute will bear will have become apparent from the fore- 

foing exposition. Not only the main groups, but even many of 
he subordinate divisions, are each of sufficient importance to 
engage the whole energies of a man, and to supply ample 
materials for a highly suggestive and instructive course of 
lectures. This, however, by no means implies that the proposed 
grouping of the objects in the Museum should also be taken as 
the basis for the organization of the Institute. The Museum 

Soups will be found to be those most suitable for showing, by 
e mere inspection of actual specimens, the leading features of 
the country and the characteristics ot its people : but for the 
purpose of lectures it will frequently be advisable to use, in 
the exposition of any given subject, illustrations taken from 
several of the separate divisions in the Museum. And in general 
it should be borne in mind that in the working out of such a 
scheme there should be a good deal of elasticity, in order to 
make the influence of the Institute felt in as many different 



1 On the importance of the establishment of English as the 
"lingua franca n of India, see a paper by 8ir Erskine Perry in 
vol. iv. p. 239, of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, entitled, " On the Geographical Distribution ot 
the Principal Languages of India, and the Feasibility of Intro- 
ducing English as a Lingua Franca.* 9 
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directions as possible, and to render it capable of adaptation to 
the requirements of the various classes of people who are inter- 
ested in India, and to the various kinds of Indian questions 
which from time to time attract the attention of the public 

Another motive for not laying down hard and fist lines is that 
the influence of such an Institute, like that of all public institu- 
tions, depends less upon the logical fitness of the plan on which 
it is organised than upon the individual power and originality 
of the men appointed to carry it out. After making due allow- 
ance for those cause* which may necessitate considerable modi- 
fications in an v plan, it is nevertheless possible to indicate a few 
of the main lines of action which the general requirements of 
the case prescribe to such an Institute, and which will probably 
remain unaltered, however much latitude may be allowed in 
details. 

As regards lectures, the field naturally divides itself into three 
sections, each possessing a character of its own, and requiring a 
special mode of treatment. 

The first section refers to the general knowledge of India, em- 
bracing only the more prominent, more generally interesting, 
or more practically useful features. 

It will not be difficult to devise a course of lectures which would 
give a sufficient outline of the chief points of information which 
every one connected with or interested in India ought to possess, 
and which would afford the necessary preparation for under- 
standing rightly any special Indian question. As such a general 
knowledge may be considered an indispensable preliminary to 
more special studies, it riiould be provided for by the establish- 
ment of permanent lectureships. These at first might be re- 
stricted to the following subjects, which would give a picture of 
India sufficiently exhaustive for all practical purposes, vis. :— 

(1.) Indian geography and statistics. 

(2.) The products and manufactures of India. 

(3.) History and literature of India. 
. (4.) Indian law and administration. 

These lectureships, as covering the whole field of the past 
history and present condition of India, would constitute, so 
to speak, the permanent backbone of the Institute. In ad- 
dition to these subjects, which are, as it were, the pre- 
liminaries to any deeper knowledge of India, there are a 
variety of special subjects of great interest, and even of 
great practical importance, bnt which address themselves to a 
public with special predilections and special knowledge. Such, 
for instance, are Indian ethnology, Indian architecture, Indian 
decorative art, Indian archaeology and mythology, and many 
others. Their general outlines would all, of course, be included 
in the fourfold series of lectures above mentioned. But no short 
sketch could do justice to the many special researches which are 
being made on each of these subjects, or to the many special ap- 
plications of these researches to matters of general and practical 
importance. The most effective plan in this respect will be to 
follow the example of the Royal Institution or of the Society of 
Arts, and to arrange for occasional courses of lectures by some 
of the men who have made any of these subjects a special study. 

The division of the Museum into a series of typical collections 
will be specially favourable to the development of this kind of 
lecture Every one of the numerous collections illustrating the 
domestic and social economy of India, or its economic condi- 
tions, its art and history, will be at once an admirable theme for 
a lecture, which in many cases will not require to be more than 
a running commentary on the specimens contained in the col- 
lection. 

As, moreover, copies of these typical collections are likely 
to find their way to most of the important towns of England, 
rep lints of such lectures will be doubly useful in serving as a 
commentary on the collections, wherever they happen to exist. 

Lastly, there are other subjects which are scarcely of general 
interest, but which are essential to the training required 
by many people going out to India in a practical, official, or 
scientific capacity. To this group belongs the study of the 
various languages— Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
and the other vernaculars, tinder the same head comes also a 
special study of Indian botany, soology, and geology. What is 
wanted in these subjects are not lectures, but teaching classes 
for the use of those who really desire to acquire a mastery ot the 
subject Considering that the qualifications which would be 
required for teaching these subjects are also those which must 
be possessed by certain of the Library and Museum officials, it 
will be seen that in the case of languages some of these teaching 
clssses can probably be established in connexion with the Library 
appointments, and some of the scientific classes in connexion with 
the Museum appointments. This section of the Institute, although 
its activity will be less conspicuous than that of the others, and 
although it will not address itself to so large a public as both 
the permanent and occasional series of lectures have in view, 
will, nevertheless, not yield to tbem in importance, as it is by 
•uch studies that the future workers on Indian fields of know- 
ledge will be trained. 

Finally, the Institute, especially taken in connexion with the 
Royal Asiatic Society, which forms an important link between 
this country and India, and which f r many reasons should be 
located in the same building as the Museum and Library, will 
afford a favourable opportunity for meetings and conferences on 
various questions bearing on the economical and social progress 
of India. 

IxFLxrxvcs or rax Ikstitxtte ok thk Nativjcs of India. 

The Influence of the Institute on India will be twofold. There 
are the indirect advantages which accrue to India from the spread 
in England of correct notions about the country and its people, 
and there are the direct educational advantages of such an 
institution to the natives themselves. 

With regard to the first point, nothing can be more easily 
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traced than the influence which the greater knowledge and 
increased appreciation of Indian literature and Indian art has 
exercised on English public opinion. It has established the 
claim of the natives of India to be considered as one of the 
culturable races capable of the highest civilisation, and it 
has yielded them precedence in the decorative arts. As indi- 
cated in the preceding pages, the literature, architecture, and 
arts of India nave become not only objects of study, but nave 
been found full of instruction and of manifold application 
to matters deeply interesting to all educated men. All this 
has contributed to make prevalent in England those ideas of 
justice to India, of governing India in the interests of the 
governed races, which, since the days of Burke, have never 
wanted an advocate, but which baa to light against strong 
prejudices and strong interests, which it would have been 
difficult to overcome had not the tendency of the whole literary 
and artistic movement of the present times come to their aid. 
As it is, the effect has been considerable, not only in the general 
policy which this country has adopted towards India, but in the 
fact that English public opinion, reflected in the English govern- 
ing body in India, has softened the antipathies between the 
conquerors and the conquered, and tended to repress that 
ignorant contempt for the natives which was formerly by far too 
universal a characteristic of Europeans living in India. Thus, 
even on these indirect grounds the action of the Institute, in 
exalting the glories of India in the eyes of England, will be felt 
beneficially by the natives of India. But the direct influence of 
the Institute on the higher education of the natives can .be 
made of no less account. 

A system of high education for the natives of India has 
now been in operation for nearly twenty years. Its influence 
has been very wide, but it will be admitted that its effects 
have not fulfilled the originally formed expectations, although 
there have been brilliant exceptions. Hitherto its effects have 
been rather negative than positive, leading more to a develop- 
ment of the critical spirit, to the breaking down of old ties 
and superstitions, than to the growth of a cultivated class 
with new aspirations, and a more elevated standard of 
practical life. There are many things which account for the 
turn which education has taken in India. One of the chief of 
these Is that real culture— that is, the direction of the whole 
mental and moral forces towards the accomplishment of elevated 
aims, whether in practical or intellectual life— is the result rather 
of an unconscious communication by means of personal contact 
and example than of mere teaching and examination, and that 
the education which developes this real culture consists not so 
much in an indoctrination with certain mental and moral pro* 
positions as in the sum total of the various causes which in- 
fluence the development of mind and the formation of character, 
and which originate, not in any definite system of education, 
but in the surrounding social and political conditions. What 
is required is not a few more ideas, but a personal experience 
drawn from a very different state of society. 

Accordingly in all ages and in all countries travel and personal 
sojourn in the seats of old civilisation have been the chief means 
by which a germ of real culture has been implanted in a Back- 
ward country. The number of natives of India who annually 
come to England for the purpose of education is already consider- 
able, though probably below the number coming from another 
Oriental country— Japan ; and, whatever development hi«h 
education may receive in India itself, that number is sure to 
increase, and it is most desirable that it should increase. An 
Institution of the character here described might contribute to 
this movement, and become the centre of efforts in its direction. 
Among other measures to this effect a plan of studies might be 
easily devised which, by a combination of the lectures of the 
Indian Institute with lectures at University College or else- 
where In London, would supply a course of studies forming a 
very suitable conclusion to the College and University education 
now existing in India, and likely to attract young men of the 
best class to this country. It must be admitted that strong pre- 
judices against leaving India even for a short time frequently 
exist amongst the very classes which it is most desirable to attract 
to this country. If, however, such a practice were to prevail, 
and if natives came from India, not merely to pass a competitive 
examination or to perfect themselves in certain professional 
studies, but in order to supplement and ripen their general edu- 
cation, the action of European education in transforming and 
moulding anew the old native society would be likely to become 
more rapid snd more beneficial. As an 11 ustration of the kind of 
action which might be to some extent initiated by means of a 
more extended acquaintance with England, may be mentioned 
a development of public spirit among the ruling classes of the 
native community Hitherto our experience has been rather 
disappointing in this respect, notwithstanding remarkable in- 
dividual exceptions. In Bengal, for instance, the permanent 
settlement and the establishment of a great class of landowners 
has failed to produce a class taking such a lead in all move- 
ments of public utility ss the corresponding class does in Eng- 
land. The reasons are not far to seek. Both history and actual 
observation prove the existence in India of numerous classes 
with typical feelings of honour, likely to be animated to the 
highest degree by all incentives to public-spirited exertion- 
honour, desire of distinction, or sense of duty. The old public 
works sown broadcast over the country, the countless religious 
endowments, and the practice of charity, as proved by the great 
extent and universal recognition of the many claims whloh the 
Hindu family organisation and the rules of caste impose upon 
the possession of wealth, give ample testimony to the fact that 
the spirit exists, so that it requires only to be guided into 
a different channel. The motives inspiring all these actions 
are now no longer operative to the same extent. The two 
mainsprings of high action in old India— religion and a 
career of arms— are now either discouraged or repressed, whilst 
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at the same time tbe principal effect of the Enropeanlied 
education has bean to up tbe old feeling orramllyties and caste 
c*li#^ao«s, which, although Indissolubly connected wl 
guum widen appear to be an almost Insurmountable bar to 
any deeper social progress, nevertheless, In practice, frequently 
limlll ■ jasnefleial Influence, both by the restraints and by the 

obllfatlona which they Impose. At present t*- — ' '— 

thee* feelings, which were formerly cultlvt 



ated and rendered 



active by relfgiotis motives or high ambition. Add to this thai 
In native India landed property wu nearly always more 01 
let* aaaoriited with an offlce of some kind, even though thai 
ome* wan hereditary, and that public action of all kinds wai 



In the mlnd'iof the people 



nlffcence, aspirations toward* which mlglil have encouraged 
many to exertion, have been replaced by a body of European 
fonetionaries, who, however much good they may accomplish, 
are too far removed by position and education for their career to 
aarve the natlTes as an Incentive to ambition or as a standard of 
action. It Is therefore (air to assume, and individual examples 
eonflrm the assumption, that the germ of public -spirited feelings 
does exist among the class of natives h' re reftrved to, although 
the old forms under which that public spirit could manliest 
ltstlf ars no longer fostered by the present conditions of India, 
and although new forms of pub He -spirited sctiou are but slowly 
developing. But the old feelings con again be routed If con- 
' d with modes of action consistent with modern society. 



■matlon In India, and it Is one In which the people 
most take the lead, sa the mstter can only be sp- 
1th the greatest possible circumspection by tho 
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e public I- likely to avail itaelf of the advantages offered by It. 
ready explxined, the case ia eminently one In which a gradual 
th ia both suMolent and desirable. It will on enough at first in 
' In eatahllahlng the four permanent lectureships. There will 
* a certain aupply of occasional lectures, even without fundi 
to such a purpose, whilit the teaching claaaea might be made 
self-supporting. Should auceese reward exertions In thla 



ought to trow, both in public appreciation and in lb 
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charge In India. With regard to the compulsory aublecta, it 
bahly be admitted that the lectures in connexion with the > 
of the Mnteum and Library would lupply a more thoroi 
of India than the hooka to which the eandidatea are : 

or even than lecturea unconnected with the Muaeum < _ 

that they will also be more likely to develope that habit and power of 
observing the characteriatlo features of the country and of its people 
which la even more Important than any special knowledge whatever. 
The advantages afforded by the Museum will be most considerable in 
the case of the produeta and manufactures of the country,— a know- 
ledge of which it so Indiipenaable for a light undemanding or its 
economic position, and ao useful In the carrying out of many of the 

atatiatlca, and the elaboration of all meaaures referring to agriculture 

trained In some knowledge of produeta and manufactures, a know- of the ed 

Many of the papera at this sitting were delivered in aa rend. The next in order after Dr. Forbes Watson's ru Ne. S. 
by Prof. LEON de EOSNY, " On the Most Ancient Chinese Palssography." 

In this paper Professor Leon db Itosxr presented to the meeting somo moat important results of studies undertaken by 
him in the preparation of the philological portion of his large work on the History of the YelloaSaa. His communication had 
special reference to a restoration of tJie moat ancient Chinese rooabularj and grammatical rales. By a comparative study 
of the Japanese words derived from, the Chinese, and of Chinese words borrowed from India with the religion of Buddha, 
he has determined the ancient phonetic form of the Chinese spoken language. He has also proved that the writing, nam- 
monly called ideographic, was not a writing composed of image* (like that of the ancient Mexicans), although reported to in 
the writings of the Sinologues. No inscriptions can be found with the figurative characters in any of the large palsBographia 
.eollectioria of the Chinese, but in pbonetical characters, vis. in letters expressing soundt, and not objects or ideas. The 
spoken language of primeval times had, in Chins, all the characteristics of a primitive language; it was not only monosyllabic, 
bnt was varied bj an important system of mnsical tones or accents. The written language had been developed by a special 
class of literati, who wished to express ideas superior to the state of civilisation of former times. They were thru obliged, 
in order to indicate special nvanca of speech, to invent a number of different characters representing the several significations 
they wished to give to each word of the spoken language. For this reason, the spoken language remained bare and poor, 
while the written language became rich. In establishing by this method the ancient form of Chinese words. Professor ds 



No. 3 was by Db, BACHHAIEB, Secretary of the Anthropological Society of Munich, and Director of the Munich 
Gallery, 48, Great Marlborough Street, On " Pasigraphy," a system of Universal Writing by means of numbers. The method 
is aa follows: — The most indispensable words of a given language, any about four thousand, are numbered, and the 
same figures are used to denote the respectively equivalent words in another language, thus enabling an Englishman and 
a German, for example, though each may be ignorant of the other's tongue, to exchange ideas in writing. Thus the notion 
toot is expressed by the common symbol 553 in every one of the dozen or so of Pasigrophical Dictionaries already published, 
Or in course of preparation. Herr Bachmaier disclaims the merit of having originated this genial and fruitful idea, 
which may b« clearly traced back to the former half of the seventeenth century, and whose germ seems to be found even in 
the writings of Cicero. Kay, the very method waa anticipated by the ingenious. Cave Beak of Ipswich, in his now very scarce 
work, published April 80th, 1667, entitled " The Universal Character by which all the Nations in the World may rtndaretand 
one another! Conoeptions, reading oat of One Common Writing their Own Mother Tongue." On the other hand, Herr 
a may fairly olaim the credit, not only of luring greatly simplified the system, bat also of having recalled public 
/.fiwitraiia; Stpltmivr 19.] 
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attention to the value of " Pasigraphy " as an important lever of human progress. Dr. Bachmaier has presented 300 copies 
of his Pasigraphical Dictionaries in English, French, and German, to the members of the Congress, many of whom seem to 
lake great interest in the system. 

Mb. FREDERICK DREW, late Trade Commissioner in Cashmere, then read No. 4, "On the Caste* and Certain 



Customs of the Dards," of which the following is an abstract : — 



The following is the list of castes among the Dards of 
the districts of Gilgit, Astor, and Baltdstan : — Ronu, Shin, 
Yashkun, Kremin, Dum. 8etting aside the Ronu, which 
seems to be local only, it is now necessary to account for 
the other four. The Dums are the same as the Doms 
and other non- Aryan tribes of India, and, doubtless, these 
non-Aryans or pre- Aryans existed right in the heart of the 
Himalayas at the time of the invasion by the Aryan race. 
In support of this view, I may mention the lowest castes in 
the various neighbouring nations, beginning with the Dogrtts, 
who are next to the Panjab, and going through the inter- 
mediate mountain region to Kashmir, to Ladakh, and 
ultimately to the Dfird country. Thus the lowest class in 



each have similar occupations, and may be presumably of 
one origin. The Kremin caste among the Dards is a mixed 
one and analogous to the Sudras of India. The Tashkun 
and Shin evidently constituted the Dard nation at the 
time of its coming to those parts. The only distinction 
between these two to be observed, is a certain very peculiar 
custom qf the Shin, consisting in their treatment of the 
cow. Lastly, while most of the Dards in these parts are 
Mahomedan, some few villages of them have adopted the 
Buddhist faith from the Tibetans whom they came in con- 
tact with. These seem to have been Shin, of an early Dard 
migration. 



Db, LEITNER said, as soon as Mr. F. Drew had finished . — 



It may not be considered to be out of place for the dis- 
verer of the races and languages of Dardistan to offer a few 
remarks when a paper is read on Dard castes. Mr/ Drew 
deserves great credit for having added a few new facts, which 
are substantially correct, and which he could not have elicited 
had he not studied my publications. Had Mr. Hayward done 
so, he would, probably, not have been murdered, for I could 
have informed him of the precise relations of his murderer, 
Mir Vali of Yasin, with the Maharaja of Kashmir, and he 
might have added to my Vocabularies, instead of trying to go 
over the same ground. It is absolutely necessary for me to 
mention this, as some Society may again wish to undo history 
and send out a man to gain the credit of making inquiries 
at first hand, but really send him to his destruction by not sup- 
plying him with the Dialogues, History, etc., etc., which I was 
the first to commit to writing from the mouths of the Dards, 
and which are the key to their confidence. Nothing could be 
more desirable than that those who follow me should point 
out my errors, as long as they will add to our knowledge, which 
they can only do by availing themselves of the labours of their 
predecessors. As I have only published the actual results of my 
inquiries, and never mentioned anything about my own adven- 
tures and views, there is nothing in the already issued parts of 
Dardistan which can be consigned to the waste-paper basket. 
That the Dard languages are, at least, contemporaneous with 
Sanskrit has been confirmed by my subsequent investigations 

The 5th paper was by Basil H. COOPER, Esq., B. A.,— 



in the languages— altogether eleven— between Kabul and 
Kashmir ; but what we want is not imaginative philology, but 
actual researches among the nations abroad. There is too 
much library knowledge and too little living knowledge of 
languages and races. When any great philologist is unable 
to ask for food in any of the languages on which he is an 
authority, one is almost tempted to question his claim to 
leadership. The severity of these remarks is justified by the 
cliqueism or routine condition to which some Asiatic Societies 
are tending, and out of which Congresses such as these are 
meant to rouse them. 

This brings me to another subject which it was understood I 
was to bring before you to-day had there been time — namely, the 
account of the Oriental movement in Northern India, its great 
past and prospective success, and its bearing on the researches 
of most of the Sections of this Congress. Many here know 
the value of that movement on the studies of Orientalists in 
Europe, and are prepared to support it. Much of what has 
been noticed in the Address of the President of the Aryan Sec- 
tion has been due, either directly or indirectly, to the un- 
ceasing efforts of the promoters — native and European— of 
the Panjab University movement since 1865, efforts which 
have now received the sanction of an enlightened Government, 
and without a full knowledge and appreciation of which the 
best summary of Oriental progress must necessarily be incom- 
plete. 



On the Date of Menbs (b.c. 4736), Egypt's Peotomonarch according to Diodorus, Manetho, the Turin 
Pharaonic Papyrus, and Hieroglyphical Monuments bearing Dates of the Thirty- Year Cycle, 

mentioned on the rosbtta stone. 



It is no less true than strange that the Thirty -Year Cycles, 
of which, on the Roeetta Stone, the king is said to be '* lord, 
like Ptah the Great," are still in use all over the Moslem 
world. The Hegira starts from the first day of such a Cycle, 
just as the Olympic Era did thirteen centuries before, between 
which, again, and that of Nabonassar a triakontaeteris 
intervenes. Tyre was founded at the beginning of such a 
Cycle, and ships left her harbours to plant Carthage at the 
beginning of another. In the oldest chronology of the cul- 
tivated Mediterranean peoples this marvellous measure of 
time has played the most important part. There is reason to 
believe it was in use in Egypt before Menes began to reign, 
and in the Roman and Greek Historians there are several 
distinct traces of the belief that it was used by the primeval 
nations of the Dardanian and Phrygian stock. In Plutarch 
we find a notice of a Thirty- Year Cycle being known to the 
islanders of the Northern Ocean, ana Pliny particularizes the 
Druids of Britain as having used a lunar Triakontaeteris. 
Bat these seem to be the last shadowy traditions of anything 
of the sort in the West In the East it is otherwise. In 
Arabia, where Islam, with the Crescent as its standard, 
sprang up, and which we must not forget is conterminous 
withKgypt, the national reckoning by the moon, with no 
more heed paid to the sun than if it did not shine at all, was, 
as Ideler has shown, not only in use long before Mahomet, 
bat had prevailed from time immemorial. 

Now it is precisely in the Sinaitic peninsula that we meet 
with plain and conclusive proofs, on the Egyptian monuments 
of the Sixth Dynasty, of the use of this Thirty- Year Cycle in 
thottf regions in the fourth millennium b.c. The Moslem 



Triacontaeteris consists of 10631 days = 3Q Free Lunar 
Years, of which nineteen number 854 and the eleven re- 
maining 355 days each. The months, as a rule, are of 30 
and 29 days alternately. But in each of the 11 longer years 
of the Cycle the last pair of months is allowed twice 80 = 60 
days, instead of 30 + 29 = 59. The aim of these eleven 
Intercalations of an Extra Triakas, or Thirtieth Day of the 
month, was to keep the months true to the moons. This 
office the simple device performs so well that the error does 
not exceed a day in about two thousand years. The Egyptians 
kept the intercalary days, which fell every two or three years, 
as Grand Panegyries. I have observed that the coronations 
of the Pharaohs were, as a rule, solemnized on the Neomenia, 
or first day of the lunar month, next after the intercalation. 

It is now a dozen years or so since, whilst looking over 
Lepsius's copies of the inscriptions of the Sixth Dynasty in 
the Great Room of the British Museum, with Mr. C. W* 
Goodwin at my side, I first noticed the fact, which I forth- 
with mentioned to that gentleman, that between the there 
recorded dates of the first extra Triakas of the Cycle, 27 
Epiphi (Day 327) in the 18th of Phios (so I read with 
Manotho the monumental name, not Pepi, as my brother 
Egyptists), of the Sixth Dynasty, and the First Extra 
Triakas, 8 Paophi (Day 83) of Mentuophthis II., of the same 
Dynasty, the interval is exactly 6 x 10631 Days, or Six of 
the Moslem Thirty- Year Cycles. Two years further study 
of all the literary and monumental eridenoe within my reach 
relative to the subject enabled me to identify these dates of 
the old Anepagomenie Year, with 9 March, b.c. 8568 and 
28th Oct. blo. 8394 respectively. This Anepagomenie Year 

[Saturday^ Sentonisifa Aft^ 
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died out W centuries ago. • A third dofinitoinstsnceofthe first 
of the eleven Intercalations of the Cycle is furnished by the 
invaluable Four Hundred Year Stela of Tania. 1 ts date 4 
Meeori (Da; 884) is to be referred to the local fixed Tear, that 
introduced by Salatda, founder of the Hykshos away in Egypt, 
ai we loam from an important Manetbonian fragment pre- 
served by the Scholiast on Plato. Thia fragment distinctly 
makes the fint year of the new {Calendar, which it says was 
introduced by Salatis, to hare been one of 360 dayi. according 
to both the context and the MS. reading. The year of the 
Tanite Stela, the 400th of the Era of Sethos, who beaded the 
hut Hykshos Ilonae (Did. XVII.), is the last of the firat 
.native Egyptian king of the same name, and the firat of his 
uaoorated son Ramaea II. or Seeoatris. Numerous Silsilis 
inscriptions, reoording a whole series of Triacontaetaric dates, 
ail of them marked by a peculiar addition to the year-disk.t 
give the 30th of Baraaes II. as the year in which the Fint of 
the Eleven Intercalations of a Cycle took place, enumerating 
besides all the rent, up to the Birth Intercalation in his 46th. 
At present I am concerned with the First only of the number 
in his 80th year, which, since the cycle constats of 29 7, civil 
Tears, dates in the king's 1st year as well as in his 30th. 
In the notation of the initial date of the Four Hundred Year 
Stela of Tanis the peculiar symboljust spoken of, which 
marks it aa Triaoontaeteric, occurs. We hare here, therefore, 
> welcome means of comparison with our Sinaitic dates. 
The reduction for the Tauite monnment gives 28 July. B.C. 
1280, 1 between which and 28 Oct. B.C. SS04 are 776064 days, 
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Triaoontaeteric epoch. It will be found on calculation to 
coincide, not indeed with a first or any other intercalation, 
bnt with the exact aj-xl of tbe Cycle just two lunar years 
before. Thus our Sinaitic dates of the Sixth Dynasty are 
verified absolute ones. 

The all-important Total, in the Turin Rameaside Papyrus, 
viz. (1)355 Years from Menea to the end of that Dynasty, 
enabled me thns to climb to the Epoch of the Protomonareh 
— B.C. 4786. This result I communicated at the time to 
several literary friends, not however stating in every case the 
ateps by which it was reached. Amongst them were the late 
Dr. Hinoks, whose letter acknowledging the announcement I 
have by me, Herr Primer Bey, the founder of the French 
Anthropological Society, H. Brunet de Presle, of the Instiiut, 
Professor Oppert, and others. Four yean ago, Mr. Gladstone, 
who has more than once assured me of his kindly interest in 
my researches, was made acquainted wiUi my opinion. I 
had already noticed that Diodoros (i. 69) expressly assigns to 
the Egyptian Monarchy a duration of 4/00 years before his 
visit to Egypt in B.C. 65, and that Lepsius in his " Letters 
from Egypt 1, gave conjecturally B.C. 4800 as the date of 
Menes. To the Nestor of modem Egyptian research I gladly 
own myself indebted for the hint? which has led me to 
disoover what I conceive to be a rigid scientific proof that 
this conjecture of his was right. 

It is only, however, within the last eighteen months that 
I heve'been able to see that the date for Menes deduced from 
the Sinaitic inscriptions and the Turin Pharaonologieal 
Papyrus is none other than Manotho's own. Ha placed the 
accession of Bocchoris, as we team from Josephos, 01. vii. = 
B.C. 753-2. and an Apia Stela affords an astronomical verifi- 
cation of the date. At the end of this king's reign of six 
years we find in the Summary of Mane tho given by Africanui 
what Scaliger long ago perceived must be a relic of the reckon - 
ingfrom Menes. Itis "990yeare." linger, in his recent work 
on Manetho, has revived this idea of Soaliger's, and reads 
(4)990 yean. I read (3)990. The special reason for s sum- 
mation here is obvious. The Apis-Death eclipse on the 5th 
Thoth in the 6th of Bocchoris is that of 3rd March, B. o. 748, 
But this year is that immediately preceding the famous Era 
of Nabonassar B.C. 747. From Menes to the year before 
Nabonaasar, Manetho reckoned 3990 Memphite or imbiasoi- 
tile yean. In other words, be dates the Epoch of the 
Protomonarch B.C. 473C. 
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Then followed in order No. 6, a paper " On the Andamans and Andamaneee," by Da, DoBSON. 

The Hev. J. LONG, from Calcutta, then presented to the Congress the 7th paper, "On Oriental Proverbs, and their Die." 
Tbe subject, however, treated chiefly of Indian proverbs. The reverend gentlemen has been for yean engaged in making a collec- 
tion of the Proverbs of India, and be has publish* in Calcutta 6000 Bengali proverbs, which he bad gathered through tho agency 
of pandits and women. He has also recently published a book, oalled " Christian Troth in an Oriental Drese," illustrating the 
dogmas and morals of the Bible from Eastern proverbs and proverbial sayings, emblems, eto. The paper discusses the rue of 
Oriental Proverbs in relation to Philology, throwing light on the archaism of language, and the affinity of the Indian and 
Turanian dialects. On Ethnology, proverbs ore the coins which hand down man; things relating to the people; their in- 
vestigation may give a Bine to the mutual relations between the Aryan and Non-Aryan tribes of India. OuSociology, proverbs 
show the natural intelligence of women and peasants in the East, classes which have been too often regarded as very stupid b; 
those who judge bj tbe standard of Soo*-Iearning. Proverbs afford in many oases interesting glimpses into the social oondi. 
ttonofa people. They refer. to ft vnriety of customs and practices, affording vistas into domestic life. The; are the keys to the 
fNlings and opinions of women, who largely use them in the East. In connexion with Missions, Proverbs ma; do gnat 
service. The; give point to sermons addressed to the common people, and are valuable auxiliaries in the formation of a 
Christian vernacular literature. The paper dwells on the importance at toe present time of Oriental Societies exerting 
themselves to make complete collections of Proverbs, with their interpretations. Native society ia in a transition state, and 
old things are disappearing ; traditionary knowledge is dying out. Steps therefore might be taken to make a complete collec- 
tion of the Proverbs in the fifteen leading languages of India, with those of the Aboriginal tribes, along with the interpretation 
or interpretations assigned to them b; tbe common people. When collected, these should be classified and compared, so as 
to throw light on the various questions of Philology, Ethnology, and Sociology that are connected with them Russian 
Proywbs also, aa semi -Oriental and having a relation with the question of the Turanian languages, are deserving of notice. 
S tommMgarim might be carried out through Oriental Souieties, the Native Press, and the Department of Public Insttccsion. 
s-IPJ 
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H. Duchateau, Secretary to the French Delegation, not having received a paper by M. Madieb db Montjau, 
Audes dhnojraphiqueM et commercials sur I extreme Orient, which was to have been read in this Session, asked the President 
to take note of the fact of its non-arrival, so that it might be embodied in the " Memoirs of the Congress." 

Professor OPPEBT here addressed the meeting in English as follows :— 

In the name of the foreign members present* I beg to express my thanks to the English members of this Congress for 
the great and oordial hospitality with which they have received ns. The savants here assembled from all parts of the world 
will carry with them a pleasant impression of their reception, a better one than they could have expected, as the fear was, that 
in the presence of so many great interests, the Congress would pass off unnoticed, bat this fear was unfounded. The English 
pnblio has not only received with a marked interest the communications made to the different Sections, bat also the news- 
papers have filled their columns with the records of the proceedings of the Orientalists— some of them even giving the 
■pssshes is delivered in extenso. It is difficult to create, bat still more difficult to preserve ; if to the Paris Congress belonged 
the merit of inaugurating these great meetings of Oriental scholars, to that of London belongs the honour of having con- 
solidated the undertaking and of assuring its continued existence. 

. Professor Oppert at this point thanked Professor db Bosnt for his efforts. 

The President then thanked Prof. Oppbrt, and declared the sitting of the Section closed. 

The last duties of the Congress being to decide where the Third or next year's International Congress of Orient- 
alists should be held, and to select a President for the same, they proceeded to that business, and, on the recommendation of 
the Council, St. Petersburgh was fixed on, although not by a unanimous vote. Count Wbrouzoff Dashkow was nominated 
President, with an acting committee, consisting of W. W. Grigorieff, Professor of Oriental History and Dean of the Faculty 
of Oriental Languages in the University of St. Petersburgh ; K. P. Patkanoff (an eminent Armenian scholar), and D. A. 
Chwolson (a distinguished Hebrew and Arabic linguist), both Professors of the same Faculty (the only one known throughout 

da for Asiatic Languages and Sciences), and H. A. Kuhn, who is charged with the explanation of antiquities in Central 
Thus closed the London meeting of the International Congress of Orientalists. 

During the course of this sitting, the members were invited to visit the Christy Museum of Pre-Historio Antiquities, 
"Victoria Street, which they did, at 3 30 p.m. 



ORIENTAL TYPOGRAPHY. 

During the Session of the International Congress of Orientalists there was a table in the Rooms of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society which received much attention, and seemed to excite the interest of the Members of the Congress. On it was arranged 
a collection of Oriental books printed by Mr. Stephen Austin, of Hertford ; of these works we subjoin a list. The 
collection consisted of about 120 volumes, printed in Oriental and Foreign types from the following founts:-— Arabic, Armenian, 
Bengali, Burmese, Canarese, Chinese, Georgian, Greek, Gujarati, Gurmukhi, Hebrew, Hindi, Hindustani, Japanese, Lat, Latin, 
Malay, Manoha, Pali, Pehlvi, Persian, Pushto, Russian, Sanskrit, Sindhi, Syriac, Telugu, Tibetan, Turkish, Wallachian, 
Zend, Ac. Many of these books were richly bound, and were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, when a First-Class 
Silver Medal was awarded to Mr. Austin ; as well as at the Second London International Exhibition, 1862, where they also 
gained a Medal. Five Medals oonferred on Mr. Austin were also exhibited : — the two above mentioned ; two Gold Medals — one 
from Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and the other from Her Imperial Majesty the Empress Eugenie ; — and the Bronse 
Medal oonferred by the International Congress of Orientalists on Mr. Stephen Austin at their first meeting in 
Paris, in September, 1873, " to mark their appreciation of his services as a printer of Oriental Works." On the obverse side 
are engraved the Heraldic Emblems used by the Mikado, and the two characters Nip pon (Japan), surrounded by the words 
" Congres International des Orientalistes." On the reverse is a space left for the name of the recipient, with the words 
M Pour Services rendus " engraved underneath. The Inscription surrounding this engraved centre runs as follows, " Premiere 
Session ouverte a la Sorbonne le 1* Septembre, 1878." 



PERSIAN. 

Ajttax-i 8ohsu.— Edited by Colonel J. W. J. Ouseley. 1851. 

Translation by £. B. Eastwick, F.R.S. 1854. 

Golbtax.— Edited by Professor F. Johnson. 1863. 

Translation by E. B. Eastwick. Illustrated. 1853. 

Akhlak-i Muhsinl— Edited by Colonel Ouseley. 1850. 

■ Translated by Rev. H. 6. Keene. 

Twmum Dictionary.— By W. P. Tuoker. B.C.S. 1850, 
Grammar.— By A. H. Bleeck. 1857. 

ARABIC. 
Arabic Gumma*. —By Professor Duncan Forbes. 1855. 
— — Reading Lessons.— By Duncan Forbes. 1864. 

Grammar.— By Professor E. H. Palmer. 1874. 

» Dictionary.— By Joseph Catafago. 1873. 

Eabus v Vsmss.— By R. Hassoon. 1867. 
Dictionary or the Koran.— By Major Penrice. 1873, 
Tmr Koran.— { Photo-Lithography. ) 

Cataloooe or A*abio MS8. nv ths India Office Libraet.— Dr. Loth. 
Aaasio Dictionary.— By Francis W. Newman. 1871. 

HINDUSTANI. 



Araoa.— Edited by E. B. Eastwick. 1857. 
I*HWAjnj-8-8AFA.— By Dr. Forbes and Dr. Rieu. 1861. 
Gsammab —By Duncan Forbes. 1855. 

Gnsfl, Daxbavl— For British and Foreign Bible Society. 1858. 
GaAiocAa,— By Professor John Dowson. 1872. 
— John T. PUtts. 1874. 

■ MonlerWilliams,8electionBbyCottonMather. 1862. 

HnvtTVTAMi Manual.— Forbes. New Ed. by J. T. Platts. 1874. 



English and Hindustani Technical Teems.— Major Rarerty. 1858. 
Akhlak-i Hindi.— Edited by 8yed Abdoollah. 1868. 
Baqh-o Bahar.— Translation by E. B. Eastwick. 1852. 

PUSHTO. 
Posvro oa Afghan Dictionary.— By Major H. G. Ravertr. I860. 

Text Book.— By ditto. 1860. 

Grammar.— By ditto. 1860. 

PusBTO Dictionary.— By H. W. Bellew. 1867. 

Grammar.— By H. W. Bellew. 1867. 

New Testament.— By Dr. Lowenthal. 1863. 

SINDHI. 

Ths Gospels and Acts.— Rev. H. Burn, for B. A F. Bible 800. 1868. 
Genesis.— Rev. H. Burn, for British and Foreign Bible 800. 1872. 
Bible Stories.— By Major Haigh. 1867* 
Saswi and Pcjnhu, and Translation. 1863. 

8ANSKRIT. 
HrroPADESA.— Edited by Prof Johnson. 1847. 

Translation by Prof. Johnson. 184a 

New Edition, by Prof. Johnson. 1864. 

Translation, by Prof Johnson. 1864. 

Sakuntala.— Edited by Professor Monier Williams. 1853. 

Translation by Prof. M. Willisms. (Illustrated.) 1868. 

Translation by ditto. Cheap Edition. 1856. 

Bhaqavad Gita.— Edited by J. Cockburn Thomson. 1855. 

Translation, by J. Cockburn Thomson. 1855. 

Manava-Kalpa-8utra.— By Dr. Goldstucker. 1861. 

Christianity Contrasted with Hindu Philosophy.— Ballantyne. 1859. 

Sanskrit Texts.— By J. Muir, Esq. 5 vols. 
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SAHSKMT-ConUnued. 

Hjkqba Duta, with Vooabulaby.— Prof. Johnson, 1857. 

French Translation, by CoL Ouvry, C.B. 1809. 

8AMATO)HAlf ABRAHMANA. — A. C. BoTliell. 8VO. 1873. 

Viiramorvabi.— Edited by Professor Monier Williamfl. 

Translation, by Professor Cowell. 1851. 

' Praxbita-Prak aba.— By Professor Cowell. 1854. 

Handbook of Sanskrit Literature.— Rev. 6. Small, M.A. 1866. 

Birfkt's Grammar.— 1868. 

Part or the Rio Veda.— 8vo. 1873. 

Catalogue or Sanskrit M88.— A. C. Burnell. 1870. 

The Katantba.— By Prof. J. Eggeling. R.A.8. of Bengal. 1874. 

Samsuut Phosody.— By C. P. Brown. 1869. 

Manual —By Professor Monier Williams. 1868. 

Mahabharata.— By Prof. Johnson. 

Adi-Granth.— TranfilAtion.with Notea.(Gormnkhl.)Dr. E.Trampp. 

HINDI. 
Perm Sagas,— Edited by £. B. Eastwick. 1851. 

Translation, by E. B. Eastwick. 1851. 

Baital Pactum— Edited by E. B. Eastwick. 1855. 
Hindi Reader.— By Dr. Hall. 1870. 

Grammar.— By Dr. Ballantyne. 186& 

SnroBASAS Battisl— Edited by Syed Abdoollah. 1860. 

PALI. 
Dictionary.— By Professor R. C. Childen. 1872. 

BENGALI. 

Bewqali Grammar.— By Professor Duncan Forbes. 1861. 

Rradrr.— By Professor Duncan Forbes. 1861. 

TURKISH. 
Grammar and Reading Book, etc.— By W. B. Barker. 1854. 

WALLACHIAN. 

Roumah AifTiOLOOT.— Hon. H. Stanley. (Illustrated.) 1856. 
Flori di Pietate. 1858. 



CHINESE. 
Catalogue of Chinese Books n» the British Museum.— R. K. Douglas. 
China's Place in Philology.— By Rev. Joseph Edklns. 1871. 

GREEK. 
Medieval Gexek Texts.— Edited by W. Wagner. 1870. 

LATIN. 
Philosofhabter.— R. Burton. Edited by Rev. W. E. Buckley. 1862. 
Horae Diurnas.— 1871. 

HEBREW. 
Assyria* Grammar.— By Bey. A. H. Sayce, M.A. 1872. 

Book* on Miscellaneous subjects in which many and various Oriental 

types are used. 

Prihskp'b Indian AimQcrnKS.— 2 Vols. E. Thomas, F.R.8. 1858. 

Rrru Sanhara.— Translated by Satyam Jagati. 1867. 

Life of Mohammed.— By Syed Ahmed Khan Bahador, C.S.I. 1870. 

Pathan Kings of Delhi.— By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 1871. 

Early Sassanian Coras.- By E. Thomas. F.R.8. 1868. 

Regent Pehlti Decdthbrmrnts.— By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 1872. 

Early English Pronunciation.— By Alex. J. Ellis, F.R.S. 

Colkhrooke'8 Essays and Life.— 3 Vols. 1873. 

Hariri.— Vol. I. Translated by T. Chenery. 1867. 

Benares, the Sacred City or the Hindus.— Rev. M. A. Sherrlng. 1868. 

Aveota.— Speigel's Rendering, translated by A. H. Bleeck. 1864. 

Fah-Hian and Sung-Yun, Travels of.— By Rev. 8. Real. 1869. 

Elliot's Glossary or Indian Terms.— 2 Vols. J. Beames. 1860. 

Bbamks's Compabatwk Grammar of the Aryan Languages. 1872. 

Outlines of Indian Philology. 1863. 

Catalogue or Arabic and Persian Books printed in the East. 1860. 

OF Arabic and Persian Books in the Library of Trinity 

College, Cambridge.— Prof. E. H. Palmer. 
Handbook of Modern Arabic— By Francis W. Newman. 1866. 
Corns Belonging to Colonel Guthrie. By 8. L. Poole. 1874. 
Initial Coinage of Bengal. — By E. Thomas. 1866. 

Part II.— By E. Thomas. 1872. 

New Plan for Studying Languages.— A. H. Bleeck. 1857. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 



Many of these books were published, as well as printed, by Mr. Austin during the existence of the Hon. East India 
Company s College at Haileybury ; about forty of them were printed for Messrs. Trubnbr & Co., twenty for Messrs. W. 
H. Allen k Co., and others for the British and Foreign Bible Society, the British Museum, the India Office, Ac., &c 



THE MANSION HOUSE BANQUET. 

According to the invitation of the Bight Hon. the Lord Mayor, Sir Andrew Lusk, Bart, M.P., the Members of the 
International Congress of Orientalists met on Saturday evening, Sept. 19, at the Mansion House, to partake of his 
hospitality. The " Loving Cup " having gone round, the Lord Mayor, in a characteristic speech, proposed the health of the 
Queen and the Royal Family, and "Success to the International Congress of Orientalists." He said that "One 
touch of nature made the whole world kin," and it had occurred to him that Oriental and Occidental people were all able to 
dine, and that he could not do better than take them on that common ground, and request the honour of their presence that 
evening. He then called upon Professor de Rosny, " a great French scholar, who had written some valuable works on the 
Japanese and their language, and who likewise had presided over the first of these Congresses held in Paris, a capital so near 
the centre of the world." 

Professor Leon de Rosny responded to the Lord Mayor's call. 

The Lord Mayor then proposed " The present Members of the Oriental Congress," coupling with the toast the names 
of Dr. Birch, Professor Lbpsius, and Mr. Shankar Pandurang Pandit; each of whom returned thanks in appropriate 
speeches. 

Sir Bartlb Frerb rose, and said he felt himself fortunate in having entrusted to him a toast which did not require many 
words to recommend it to unanimous approval, viz. " The Health of the Lord Mayor."* 

The Lord Mayor, in returning thanks, said, though he could not respond in Sanskrit, Egyptian, or Bengali, yet he felt 
truly grateful for the ■compliment paid him. He went on to say that he had a toast to interpolate — " The health of His 
Holiness the Patriarch of Syria," the head of a Church founded by St. Peter, and also of, perhaps, the most primitive 
and simple Christian Church which had come down to the present time. 

The Patriarch responded in his native language, and his speech was interpreted by Mr. £. T. Rogers, late H.B.M. 
Consul at Cairo. 

The Lord Mayor next proposed "The Presidents of the Sections," Sir H. Bawlinson, M. E. Grant Duff, Esq., M.P., 
and Professor Max Mullbr. 

Sir H. Bawlinson, in responding on behalf of the Semitic section, said : Oriental scholars, like all other scholars, belonged 
to the genus irritable, and he believed there were none in that assembly who had passed their literary life without having 
given and received hard blows. Now personal intercourse softened the asperity of literary controversy, and those who had 
been opposed on literary subjects would find on meeting, that, although they might differ on certain matters, they were 
•till gentlemen and scholars, and in their future controversies they would adopt to each other a more kindly tone from having 
met together at the social board. 

Mb. M. E. Grant Duff, M.P., then returned thanks in a brief speech, to leave time, as he said, for the President of the 
Aryan Section, who had been so pointedly challenged by the Lord Mayor. 

Professor Max Mollbr then rose, and in a speech, alluding to Eastern, and comparing it with Western, 
hospitality, and bringing in the Eastern myth said to be the origin of "Dick Whittington and his Cat," told the 
J^ordMmjor he might rest assured that after the truly Eastern banquet of to-night— a banquet whioh, in the grateful 
Sa/urday, S&bmfier 19.] 
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Lembranoe of all here present, will rank ai the thousand and second Arabian Nights entertainment— he will for ever be 
known among Oriental scholars as the hospitable, magnificent, and truly Oriental Lord Mayor of London. 

The health of the Lady Mayoress having been proposed by Prince Chablbs of Roumania, and acknowledged by the 
Lord Mayor, the company retired. 



VISIT TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
On Monday, Sept. 21, a large gathering of members of the Congress was held in the Library of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. The Rev. R. B. Girdlestonb, who is the head of the Translation and Editorial 
Department, took the Members round the room, and showed specimens of some of the earliest printed translations of the 
Bible in various languages. The attention of the savants was also directed to the Oriental MSS., specially the Ethiopia 
Biblical MSS., in which the library is very rich. Specimens of the Society's versions in about 200 languages and dialects 
were exhibited, and many of them proved very attractive, such as the Revised Tamil Bible, the various Chinese versions. 
Bibles in the South Sea Languages, the African and North American Indian versions. It may be mentioned that last year 
the C0NQKB8S at Paris awarded a bronze medal and diploma to the British and Foreign Bible Society in consequence of the 
excellence of the versions exhibited on the occasion. 



EGYPTOLOGY. 

In accordance with the Propositions of Prof. Lepsius, made to the Hamitic Section of the Congress of Orientalists, a 
Special Conference of Egyptologists was held at the residence of Dr. Birch, by his invitation, on Saturday, September 19, 1874. 
The eight following Egyptologists were present: — Dr. Birch, Prof. Lepsius, Prof. Ebers, Professor Brugsch (Bey), Dr. Ludwig 
Stern, Professor Lieblein, Professor Eisenlohr, and Mr. Le Page Renouf. The following " Protocol " was resolved upon : — 
Protocol of the Separate Meeting of Egyptologists of the Hamitic Section.— Saturday, Sept. 19, 1874. 



The three propositions which were brought before the 
Hamitic Section by Professor Lepsius concerned exclusively 
Egyptian Philology. They were, therefore, according to a 
resolution of the Section, discussed in a special sitting of the 
Egyptologists at the house of the President of the Congress 
and of the Hamitic Section, Dr. Birch, September 19, at 9 a.m. 
There were present — Professor Lepsius, from Berlin, in the 
chair; Dr. Birch, Mr. Le Page Renouf, Professor Brugsch, 
from Gbttingen ; Professor Ebers, from Leipsic ; Professor 
Eisenlohr, from Heidelberg ; Professor Lieblein, from Christi- 
ania ; and Dr. L. Stern, from the Egyptian Museum at Berlin. 

I. The first business concerned the transcription of the Old 
Egyptian sounds. As in the case of all transcriptions of 
foreign tongues, the main problem was rather to fix for every 
sound a conventional and universally current mode of writing, 
than to discuss afresh the principles of transcription in general, 
or even to take up a narrower ground, and to determine the 
exact pronunciation of each sound. E.g. it was acknowledged 
that the transcription a, with dot above, and of a for the 
hieroglyphs "Reed" and "Arm" respectively, does not 
answer to the original purport of these two signs, since, like 
their linguistic analogues, the Hebrew letters "Aleph" and 
"Ain," they have a consonantal value. But since the tran- 
scription of the two hieroglyphs as above has been universally 
introduced, no change ought to be made in this respect. In 
like manner it was admitted to be an inconvenience that the 
weak-sounding hieroglyph, called the Maeander, denoted by 
the unpointed A, is far more rarely used in the Old Egyptian 
texts than the knotted cord, the symbol for which is the h with 
a dot beneath, and that, accordingly, it seems more to the 
purpose to put the diacritical point under the strong, instead 
of under the weak, h. But here, also, no change was made in 
the usage already introduced, and this so much the more, 
inasmuch as in the linguistic alphabet, also, the simple aspirate 
h is always written without any diacritical point or mark of 
distinction. In like manner for the hieroglyphs of the Two 
Parallel Diagonals =* and the Doubled Reed=*, or the former 
i lengthened ; for the Bowl = k, the Throne =k, with dot below, 
the Angle =0 ', for the Semicircle =/, the Hand=/, with dot 
or point below, and the Snake =/, with acute accent to the 
right, the received marks of distinction were retained. For 
the hieroglyphs Inundated Garden and Pool also, although 
they are not interchangeable with one another in the Old 
Egyptian roots, it was taken as a settled point that the pro- 
nunciation of both was one and the same or, at any rate, that 
they should both have the same notation. Accordingly the 
transcription for both remains s, surmounted by the inverted 
circumflex accent. 

On the other hand, for the sugartongs-shaped Lasso or 
Noose the new sign 0, identical with the Greek Theta, was 
accepted, after Professor Brugsch Bey had communicated a 
series of Old Egyptian words, in which, judging from com- 
parison with other languages, this hieroglyph must have been 
pronounced li/Apingly, or with an assibilation. The linguistic 
value of the sound is the assibilated T sound of the English 
M. Hence this form of the Greek Theta, used, like the other 



transcriptions, in the Lepsian Missionary Alphabet, seemed 
the proper transcription of the Lasso hieroglyph, and as 
against differing propositions this obtained the majority. It 
was acknowledged that the Lasso does not interchange with 
the other T's in the Old Egyptian roots. But since, on the 
other hand, this interchange is very frequent in the gramma- 
tical terminations, it was resolved to stick to the new tran- 
scriptions in transliterating the roots only. Thus is obtained 
the following alphabet of 25 sounds (Lauten), so far agreeing 
with the tradition preserved by Plutarch, that the Egyptians 
possessed an alphabet of 25 letters, on which tradition Brugsch 
Bey has always laid great stress : — (1) Eagle =<z ; (a) Reed= 
a, with dot above ; (3) Arm=d ; (4) Pair of Parallel Diagonals 
-*; (5) Doubled Reed=f; (6) Chick = »; (7) Bowl = *; 
(8) Throne = k, with dot below ; (9) Angle =y ; (10) Sieve 
= X' or Greek Chi ; (11) Maeander = h ; (12) Knotted Cord 
= A, with dot below ; (13) Semicircle = / ; (14) Hand = /, 
with dot below ; (15) Snake = /, with acute accent to right ; 
(16) Lasso = 0, or Greek Theta ; (17) Chairback, or Crotchet, 
and substantially identical with our own Crotchet S = s ; (18) 
Inundated Garden == s, with inverted circumflex accent over 
it, sounding like our sh ; (19) Square, or, as Dr. Birch, the 
Window-blind =/ ; (20) Leg = b ; (21) Cerastes Serpent = 
/; (22) Mouth = r; (23) Lion Couchant = /; (24) Owl 
= m ; (25) Zigzag, or Water Line = n. 

II. Next to the important question of the transliteration of 
the Old Egyptian characters into their equivalents in the 
Missionary Alphabet, the perfect cataloguing of the hieroglyphs 
seemed the most pressing interest of Egyptological science. 
It was agreed that it is eminently desirable to possess a recog- 
nized complete list of the hieroglyphical signs, arranged 
according to classes. Not only should these classes themselves 
be fixed and determinate, but the individual signs should be 
assigned to their respective classes, not arbitrarily, but accord- 
ing to definite rule. For the purpose of such arrangement the 
objects represented by the hieroglyphs rather than the sounds 
indicated must be mainly kept in view. In a word, the 
method introduced by Champollion himself, and adopted, 
after him, in the various more or less exhaustive enumerations 
of the late Vicomte de Rougd, and Drs. Brugsch Bey and 
Birch, must be steadily followed. Professor Eisenlohr pro- 
posed that the hieratic forms of the hieroglyphs also should 
be added to the list, so far as they are known. This addition 
to the resolution was carried. It seemed the best plan that 
one of the savants should prepare and draught the list, and 
that this should then be circulated among the members of the 
body for confirmation, correction, completion, and enlarge- 
ment. It is confidently expected that the directors of museums 
in particular will note whatever new and admissible signs may 
be found in their respective collections. Among the savants 
present Dr. Ludwig Stern alone was found both able and 
willing to undertake the preliminary labour of draughting such 
a list, and his offer to do so was accepted by the assembly 
with thanks. 

III. From this subject the Egyptologists passed to consider 
another of great interest and importance. It seemed of special 

[Saturday, September 19.] 
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moment for the furtherance of Egyptian studies that an edition 
of the Bible of the Old Egyptians, the Ritual, as Champollion 
called it, or the Book of the Dead, as Lepsius styles it, as 
critical and complete as possible, should be steadily kept in 
view. Such edition should present a threefold recension of 
that Most venerable Monument of Egyptian speech, archae- 
ology, and religion, i*t. it should give us the Book of the 
Dead as fes text existed— x. Under the Old Empire ; a. Under 
the Theban Dynasties of the New Empire ; 3. Under the 
Psammetici (Dynasty XXVII. J. The first steps towards the 
realkation of this grand project must be the selection of a 
thoroughly quaMed Egyptologist, to make a circuit of the 
different museums and other collections of Egyptian papyri 
and other monumental remains, in order that he may make 
hnrnrif acquainted with the different materials to be taken 
ac c o u nt of for such a purpose. For it would not suffice 
merely to request the directors of museums or private possessors 
to communicate infomation respecting such materials ; com- 
munications of this kind would neither be complete, nor 
would they be based «pon the same views as to what sort of 
information is desirable. 

la order, however, to render possible the carrying out of 
smck an undertaking, which far transcends the powers of 
an individual, from a pecuniary point of view, as well as for 
the purpose of securing for the plan the guarantee of the 
higher authority, it wfll be necessary to enlist the support of 



some National Academy or some Government, or of both. 
Professor Lepsius expressed his readiness to back such a pro- 
posal at Berlin with all his influence. 

The next question concerned the person who might be 
qualified and willing to undertake such a journey of literary 
and antiquarian research. A special committee must be ap- 
pointed to determine in detail the principles on which such an 
edition should be based, and this committee would also express 
its opinion as to the sort of materials to be amassed from the 
different museums, and as to the requisite amount. The 
editing itself of the several portions of the Book of the Dead, 
on the termination of the preliminary labours and researches, 
would be shared among different Egyptologists willing and 
competent to participate in such a work. This division of 
labour would be settled by agreement of the committee with 
the several collaborators. 

The nomination of this committee will not be timely until 
the means for carrying out the undertaking shall have been 
secured. For the work of collecting all the materials M. 
Edouard Naville, of Geneva, was proposed, and his accept- 
ance of the commission was unanimously deemed desirable. 
Since, unhappily, he was detained through temporary ill-health 
from appearing at the Congress, it was understood that a pro- 
posal to this effect would be made to him on the part of the 
President of the Congress and of the Hamitic Section, Dr. 
Birch. 
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MESSRS. MATJLL & CO. 

(LATE MAULL AND POLYBLANK), 

OF 187a, PICCADILLY, AND 62, CHEAPSIDE, 

Have made arrangements to photograph any members of the International Congress of Orientalists who favour them 
with a sitting. These Portraits will be in three sizes, Folio, Cabinet, and Carte de Visite, and Messrs. Maull & Co.'s 
same is a snftdent guarantee_that they will be speaking likenesses, executed in the first style of Photographic Art 

The faflowing members of the Congress have already availed themselves of Messrs. Maull & Co.'s liberal offer, and 
their Portraits ace now on sale at Piccadilly and Cheapside. 



Andreas, Dr. J. C. 

Aatioch, The Syrian Patriarch of 

Argyle, HkGrace the Duke of, K.T. 

Austin, Stephen 

Balfour, Sir George 

Bickell, Professor 

Bickerstetfc, The Ven. Archdeacon 

Birch, Samoel, Esq., LUD. 

Bosanquet, J. W., M.R.A-S. 

Brockhaas, Professor Hermann 

Caldwell, Rev. R., LL.D. 

Childers, Prof. R. C, M.R.A.S. 

Clarke, Hyde 

Cooper, Basil H., B.A. 

Cull, R., F.S.A. 

Davis, Sir John. Bt, K.C.B., 

M.R»A»w>. 
Delepiene, Octave, LL.D. 
Dihmann, Professor 
Dixon, W. Hepworth 
Donaldson, Prof. F. L., F.S.A. 
Douglas, Professor RobL K. 
Etaach. S. M. 



Duff, M. E.Grant, M.P n M.R,A.S. 
Edkins, Rev. Joseph 
Eggeling, Professor 
Elliot, Sir Walter, K.C.S.L, 

Ellis, Alexander, Esq., F.S.A. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, K.C.B.. F.R.S. 

Grant, Alex. H. 

Gwynne, Rev. Robert A. 

Haas, Dr. E. 

Haug, Professor Martin 

Jerusalem, The Syrian Bishop of 

Jones, J. Winter 

KrehU Professor Ludolf 

Layard, His Excellency the Right 

Hon. Austin H., D.C.L. 
Lepge, Rev. Tames, D.D. 
Leitner, Professor G. W. 
Lepsius, Professor 
Major, R. H., F.R.G.S. 
Merx, Professor 
Noldeke, Professor 
Oppert, Professor Jules 



Owen, Professor R., CB„ 
Pandit, Shankar Pandurang 
Pertsch, Dr. 
Rawlinson, Major-General Sir H. 

Renouf, P. le Page 

Rost, Dr. R. 

Schrader, Professor 

Simpson, W. B. 

Spiegel, Professor 

Stephenson, C. H. 

Stensler, Professor 

Swamy, Sir M. Coomara 

Thomas, Edw., F.R.S., M.RA.S. 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, Bt., K.C.B. 

Vaux, W. S. W., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Watson, Dr. J. Forbes, M.R.A.S. 

Weber, Professor Albrecht 

West, Dr. E. W. 

Wheeler, J. Talboys, M.R.A.S. 

Windisch, Professor 

Wright, Professor W. 



The Photographs are in three siz^s, Folio, 9a. ; Cabinet, 2s. ; Carte de Visite, Is. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP OF ORIENTALISTS, 

TAKEN BT MR. RICHARD L. PARR, 
AT THE RESIDENCE OF J. W. • BOSANQUET, ESQ., M.R.A.S., ENFIELD. 

Photograph 11 inches by 8, Price 3s. Mounted, 
Can 3d Had an application to ItUbner and Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate H%U % London. 
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TRtlBNBR AND C0.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



AMERICAN LINGUISTICS. 
Howse. — A Grammar of the Cree Language. With 

which ii oombined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. 
• By Joseph Howse. 8vo. cl., pp. xx. and 824. It. 6d. 

Ludewig. — The Literature of the American Abori- 
ginal Languages. By Hermann E. Ludewig. With Ad- 
ditirmsand Corrections, by Prof. W. W. Turner. Edited 
by N. Triibner. 8vo. cl., pp. xxiv. and 258. 10s. 64. 

Maxkham. — Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. 
Contributions towards a Grammar and Dictionarvof Quichua, 
the Language of the Yncas of Pern ; collected by Clements 
B. Markham. Crown 8vo. cl. t pp. 223. £1 lis. 6U 

Harkham. — Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua 
Language. Text, Translation, and Introduction. By 
Clements B. Markham. Crown 8vo. cl.,pp. 128. 7 s. 6d. 

Modal.— ElementoB de Gramatica Quichua 6 Idioma 
de los Yncas. Bajo los Auspioios de la Redentora, Sooiedad 
de Filantropos para mejorar la suerte de los Abornenes 
Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose* Fernandez Nodal. Royal 8vo. 
cl., pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 5s. 

Modal.— Lob Vinculos De Ollanta y Cusi-Kcuyllor. 
Drama en Quichua. Obra compilada y Espurgada con la 
version Castellana al Frente de su testo por el Dr. Jose* 
Fernandez Nodal, bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora, 
Sooiedad de Filantropos Para Mejorar la Suerte de los 
Aborfjenes Peruanos. Boy. 8vo. bds., pp. 70. 7s. 6d. 

ARABIC LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 

Ahlwardt. — The Divans of the Six Ancient Arabic 

Toets, Ennfcbiga, 'Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, 'Algama, and 
Imruolgais ; chiefly according to the MSS. of Paris, Gotha, 
and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments : with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Edited 
by W. Ahlwardt, 8vo. pp. xxx., 840, sewed. 12s. 

Alif Lallat wa Lallat. — The Arabian Nights, in 

Arabic. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495, 493, 442, 434. Cairo. £3 8s. 

This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first 
time, offered at a price which makes it accessible to Scholars of limited 
means. 

Koran (The). — Arabic Text, lithographed in Oudh, 

a.h. 1284 (1867). l6mo., pp. 942. 7s. 6d. 

The printing, as well as the outer appearance of the book, is ex- 
tremely tasteful, and the characters, although small, are very legible 
As a cheap edition for reference this is preferable to any other, and 
its price puts it within the reach of every Oriental scholar. It is now 
imported from India, for the first time. 

Leitner. — Introduction to a Philosophical Grammar 
of Arabic. Being an attempt to discover a few Simple 
Principles in Arabic Grammar. By Dr. Q. W. Leitner. 
12mo. sd. 8s. 

Leitner. — Arahic Grammar in Urdu. By Dr. G. 

W. Leitner. lgmo. sd. 2s. 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. 1. 
Anglo-Arabic Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 
8. Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman. In 
2 vols, crown 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 376, 464. £1 Is. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, con- 
sisting of a Practical Grammar, with numerous Examples, 
Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a European Type. 
By F. W. Newman. Post 8vo. cl., pp. xx. and 192. 6s. 

Tabari. — Ghronique de Abou-Djafar-Mohammed- 
Ben-Djarir-Ben-Yesid. Traduite par Monsieur Hermann 
Zotenberg. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 606. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. ii. and 
252. VoL III. 8vo. pp. 752. Sewed. (To be completed in 
Four Volumes.) 7s. 64. each 

ASSYRIOLOOY. 

Hindu. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Gram- 
mar. By the late Rev. E. Hincks, D.D. 8vo. sd., pp. 44. Is. 



Bawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Babylonia and Assyria, including Beading* 
of the Inscription on the Nimrud Obelisk, and Brief Notice 
of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon. By Major 
H. 0. Bawlinson. 8vo. sd., pp. 84. 2s. 64. 

Bawlinson.— ^-Outlines of Assyrian History, from 
the Inscriptions of Nineveh. Bv Lie*t.-CoI. Bawlinson, 
C.B., followed by some Bemarks by A. H. Layard, D.C.L* 
8vo. sd., pp. xliv. Is. 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative 
Purposes. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. 12mo. el., pp. xvi. and 
188. 7s. 6d. 

BUDDHISM AND THE PALI LANGUAGE. 

Alabaster. — The Wheel of the Law: Buddhism 
illustrated from Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, 
a Life of Buddha, and an account of the Phra Bat. By 
Henry Alabaster. Demy 8vo. pp. IviiL and 824. 14s. 

Alwis. — Buddhist Nirvana ; a Review of Max 
Muller's Dhammapadam. By James D' Alwis. 8vo. sd., 
pp. x. and 140. 6s. 

Alwis. — Pali Translations. Part First. By James 

D' Alwis. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. Is. 

Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, 
Pali, and Sinhalese Literary Works of Ceylon. By James 
D' Alwis. In Three Vols. Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and 244, sd. 
8s. 6d. 
Vols. II. and III. in preparation. 

Beal. — The Romantic History of Bakya Buddha : 

translated from the Sanskrit into Chinese by Djnanakuia 
(a.d. 600), and from the Chinese into English by the Bev. 
Samuel Beal. (In preparation). 

Beal. — Travels of Fah Hian and Sung-Yun, Bud- 
dhist Pilgrims from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) 
Translated from the Chinese, by S. Beal, B.A. Crown 
8vo. cl. , ornamental, with a coloured map, pp. lxxiii. and 
210. 10s. W. 

Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the 

Chinese. By S. Beal, B.A. 8vo. cl., pp. xiv. and 436. 15s. 

Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the 

Buddha of the Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to 
Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. 
By the Bight Reverend P. Bigandet. 8vo. sd., pp. xi., 588, 
and v. £1 Is. 

Buddhaghosha's Parables : translated from Burmese 

by Captain H. T. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction con- 
taining Buddha's Dhammapadam, or, Path of Virtue; 
translated from Pali by F. Max Mulkr. 8vo. cl., pp. 378. 
12s. 6d. 

Childers.— Khuddaka Patha. A Pali Text, with a 
Translation and Notes. By B. C. Childers. 8vo. pp. 82. 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with San- 
skrit Equivalents, and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, 
and References. Compiled by Robert Caasar Childers. 
First Part, Imperial 8vo. stiff covers, pp. 276. Double 
Columns. £l 4s. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. The Second Part, com- 
pleting the Work, is in the Press. 

Childers. — A Pali Grammar for Beginners. By 

Robert C. Childers. In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. [In preparation. 

Childers. — Notes on Dhammapada, with special 

reference to the question of Nirvana. By R. C. Childers, 
8vo. sd.,pp. 12. Is. 

Childers.— On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthaka- 

th&s. By the Mudliar L. Comrilla Vijaainha, Government 
Interpreter to the Batnapura Court, Ceylon. With an 
Introduction by B. C. Childers. 8vo. sewed. Is. 

Childers. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1 . 
On the Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By B. 
C. Ghilders. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 16. Is. 
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Cunningham. — The Bhilsa Topes: or, Buddhist 
Monuments of Central India: comprising a brief Historical 
Sketch of the Bise, Progress, ana Decline of Buddhism ; 
with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the 
various Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev. -Major 
Alexander Cunningham. Illustrated with thirty-three 
Plates. 8vo. cl., pp. xxxvi. 870. £1 1#. 

Cunningham. — The Ancient Geography of India. 
I. The Buddhist Period, including the Campaigns of Alex- 
ander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. By Alexander 
Cunningham, Major-General. With thirteen Maps. 8vo. 
cl., pp. xx. 690. £1 8s. 

Eitel. — Handbook for the Student of Chinese Bud- 
dhism. By the Rev. E. J. Eitel. Crown 8vo. cl., pp. viii. 
and 224. 18s. 

Eitel. — Buddhism: its Historical, Theoretical, and 

Popular Aspects. In Three Lectures. By Her. £. J. 
Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Etemy 8vo. sd., 
pp. 130. 6s. 

Fausboll. — The Dasaratha-J&taka, being the Bud- 
dhist Story of King Rama. The original Pali Text, with a 
Translation and Notes by Y. Fausboll. 8vo. sd.. pp. iv. and 
48. 2s. 6d. 

Fausboll.— Two Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, 
with an English Translation and Critical Notes. By Y. 
Fausboll. 8vo. sd., pp. 14. Is. 

Fausboll. — Five Jatakas, containing a Fairy Tale, 
a Comical Story, and Three Fables. In the original Pali 
Text, accompanied with a Translation and Notes. By Y. 
FauabOll. 8vo. sd. pp. viii. and 72. 6*. 

Fausboll.— Ten Jdtakas. The Original Pali Text, 
with a Translation and Notes. By Y. Fausboll. 8vo. sd. 
pp. xiii. and 128. 7s. 6d. 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By Otto Kistner. Imp. 8vo. sd., pp. iv. 
and 82. 2s. 6dL 

Miiller.— Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. 
Max Miiller, M.A. (Translated from the German). Fcap. 
8yo. sewed. Is. 

Kagananda; or, the Joy of the Snake-World. A 

Buddhist Drama in Five Acts. Translated into English 
Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit of Sri- 
Harsha-Deva* By Palmer Boyd, B.A. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor Cowell. Crown 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 
100. 4s. 6d. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated 
by Literary Documents and Objects of Religious Worship. 
With an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in 
India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LLD. With a Folio 
Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the 
Text. Boyal 8vo. bds., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Steele. — An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya : 

A Buddhistic Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By 
Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil Service. Crown 8vo. cl., 
pp. xii. and 260. 8s. 

Swamy. — Sutta Nipdta; or, the Dialogues and 

Discourses of Gotama Buddha (2600 years old). Trans- 
lated from the original Pali, with Notes and Introduction, 
by 8ir Mntu Coomara Swamy, Crown 8vo. cl., pp. xxxvi. 
and 180. 6s. 

Swamy. — The D&th&vansa ; or, the History of the 

. Tooth Belie of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text, and Trans- 
lation into English, with Notes. By Sir Mutu Coomara 
Swamy. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. 174. 10*. 6<Z. 

English Translation, with Notes. 6s. 

CHINESE LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, & RELIGIONS. 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed by 
the Ancient Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, 
and other Western Countries mentioned in Chinese Books. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sd., pp. 28. Is. 

Chalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese ; an Attempt 
to Traoe the oonnenon of the Chinese with Western 
2fstioDM in their Religion, Superstitions, Arts, Language, 

and Trmditions. Bw John Chalmers A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 



Chalmers. — The Speculations on Metaphysics, 
Polity, and Morality of " The Old Philosopher" Lau Tsse. 
Translated from the Chinese, with an Introduction by John 
Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cl, pp. xx. and 62. 4s. 6d. 

Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to 
the Open Ports of those Countries, together with Pekin, 
Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming a Guide Book 
and Vade Meoum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents 
in general ; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick 
Mayers, N. B. Dennys, and Charles King. Edited by N. 
B. Dennys. In one volume. 8vo. hf. bd., pp. 600. £2 2s. 

Doolittle. — A Vocabulary and Handbook of the 
Chinese Language. Romanised in the Mandarin Dialect. 
In Two Volumes comprised in Three Parts. By Rev. 
Justus Doolittle. Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol.11. 
Parts II. and III. pp. vii. and 605. £1 lis. 6d. each vol. 

Douglas. — Chinese-English Dictionary of the Ver- 
nacular or 8poken Language of Amoy, with the principal 
variations of the Chang-Chew and Chin-Chew Dialects. 
By the Bev. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D. 1 Vol. 
Imp. 8vo. cl., double columns, pp. 632. £3 8s. 

Edkins. — China's Place in Philology. An Attempt 
to show that the Languages of Europe and Asia have a 
common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 8vo. 
cl., pp. xxiii. and 408. 10s. 6d. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect. 
By J. Edkins. 8vo. half-calf., pp. vi. and 151. £1 Is. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of Colloquial Chinese, as ex- 
hibited in the Shanghai Dialect Bv J. Edkins, B.A. 
Second edition, corrected. 8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. 
£1 1'. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial 
Language, commonly called the Mandarin Dialect. Bv 
Joseph Edkins. Second Edition. 8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. 
and 279. £1 10s. 

Eitel. — Handbook for the Student of Chinese Bud- 
dhism. By the Rev. E. J. Eitel. Crown 8vo. oL, pp. viii. 
and 224. 18s. 

Eitel. — Feng-Shui : or the Rudiments of Natural 
Science in China. By the Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. vi. and 84. 6s. 

Eitel. — Buddhism ; its Historical, Theoretical, and 
Popular Aspects. Tn Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. 
Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. sd. pp. 
180. 5s. 

Hernisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English 

and Chinese Languages, for the use of Americans and 
Chinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanislas Hernia*. 
Square 8vo. sd., pp. 274 10s. 64. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Transla- 
tion Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and 
Copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing? Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, 
and the Doctrine of the Mean. Imp. 8vo. ol. f pp. 526. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. II. containing the Works of Mencius. Imp. 8vo. cl., 
pp. 634. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo- 
King, or the Books of Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books 
of Hea, the Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Imp. 
8ve. cl., pp. viii. and 280. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo- 

King, or the Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Imp. 

8vo. cl., pp. 281—736. £2 2s. 
Vol IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, 

or Lessons from the States ; and the Prolegomena. Imp. 

8vo. cl, pp. 182— 244. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the First Part of the She- 
King, or tl^e Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater 
Odes of the Kingdom, the 8acrificiaT Odes and Praise- 
Songs, and the Indexes. Imp. 8vo. cl., pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang 
Min, He, Wan, Seuen, and Ching; and the Prolegomena. 
Imp. 8vo. cl., pp. xii., 146 and 410. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents : Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, 
and Gal, with Tso's Appendix, and the Indexes. Imp. 
8vo. cl., pp. 526\ £2 2s. 
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Legge. — The Life and Teachings of Confucius, with 
Explanatory Note*. By James Legge, D.D. Reproduced 
for General Readers from the Author's work. "The Chinese 
Classics," with the original Text Second edition. Crown 
8?o. el., pp. ri. and 888. 10*. 64. 

Legge. — The Life and Works of Meneius. By 
James Legge, D.D. (Nearly ready.) 

Lobecheid. — English and Chinese Dictionary, with 
the Pnnti and Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rot. W. 
Lobecheid. In Four Parts. Folio, stiff covers, pp. wiii. 
and 2016. £8 8s. 

Lobecheid. — Chinese and English Dictionary, ar- 
ranged according to the Radicals. By the Rot. W. Lob- 
scheid. 1 rol. 4to. cl., pp. 600, double columns. £2 85. 

Macgowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. 
By Rer. J. Macgowan. 8vo. sd., pp. xvii. and 200. £11*. 

Wacky and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionary 

of the Chinese Language in the Foochow Dialect By 
Rer. R. S. Maclay, D.D., and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M. 
8vo. half-bound, pp. 1182. £4 4s. 

Mayers — Illustrations of the Lamaist System in 
Tibet, drawn from Chinese Sources. By William Frederick 
Mayers. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. 1*. 6rf. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Reader's Manual. A Hand- 
book of Biographical, Historical, Mythological, and General 
Literary Reference. By W. F. Mayers. Demy 8vo. cl. , pp. 
xxiv. and 440. £1 6*. 

Medhurst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and 

Familiar Sentences, literally translated into English, with 
a view to promote commercial intercourse and assist be- 
ginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, 
D.D. A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. cl«, pp. 226. 18*. 

Morrison.-— A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. 

By the Rev. R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. 
and 762 ; Vol. II. pp. 828, cloth. £6 6*. 

Rudy. — The Chinese Mandarin Language after 

Ollendorff's New Method of Learning Languages. By 
Char les Rudy. In 8 volumes. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. iii. and 248* 

£115. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese 
and English, of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in 
China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, Burmah, The Straits, 
and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. 4to. 

. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, and x. 10*. 6d. 

Smith. — Contributions towards the Materia Medica 
and Natural History of China. For the use of Medical 
Missionaries and Native Medical Students. By F. Porter 
Smith, M.B. Imp. 4to. cl., pp. viii. and 240. £1 1*. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. 
By G. C. Stent. 12mo. cl., pp. 250. 10*. 6d. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Vocabulary in the 
Pekinese Dialect By G. C. Stent. 8vo. cl., pp. ix. and 677. 
£110*. 

Stent. — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. 
A Collection of Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). 
By George Carter Stent. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 176. 5*. 

Wade.— Tii-Ten Tzu-Erh Chi. A progressive 
course designed to assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, 
as spoken in the Capital and the Metropolitan Department. 
In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing Exercises. 
By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B. 8 vols. 4to. sd. Pro- 
gressive Course, pp. xz., 296, and 16; Syllabary, pp. 126 
and 86 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48 ; Key, pp. 174 ana 140. 
£4. 

Wade.— Wen.-Chien Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of 
, papers selected as specimens of documentary Chinese, 

designed to assist Students of the laDguage, as written by 

the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. 

By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B. 4to. half-cloth, pp. xii. 

and 453 ; and iv., 72, and 52. £1 16s. 

Williams. — A Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language ; arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen- 
Yin, with the Pronunciation of the Characters as neard in 
Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells 
Williams, LL.D. 4to. cl., pp. 1320. £5 5*. 



DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Arden. — A Progressive Grammar of the Telugu 

Language, with copious Examples and Exercises. In Three 
Parte. Part I. Introduction.— On the Alphabet and 
Orthography.— Outline Grammar and Model Sentences. 
Part II. A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialed 
Part III. On the Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By 

A. H. Arden, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 880. 14f. 

Caldwell. — A Comparative Grammar of the Dravi- 
dian, or South-Indian Family of Languages. By the Bev. 

B. Caldwell, LL.D. A Second, corrected, and: enlarged 
Edition. [In the Press. 

EGYPTOLOGY. 

Gliddon. — Ancient Egypt. Her Monuments, Hiero- 
glyphics, History, and Archaeology. By Geo. B. Gliddon, 
late U.S. Consul at Cairo. 15th ed. 4to. sd., pp. 68. 8s. 6d. 

Osburn. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as 
recorded on the Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. 
By William Osburn. Illustrated with Maps, Plates, etc. 
2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 648. £2 2s. 

Vol. I.— From the Colonization of the Valley to the visit of the 

Patriarch Abram. 
VoL II.— From the visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of 
Sacred and Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on 
Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. By William Palmer, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp. lxxiv. 428, an^viii. 686. 12s. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bartlett. — Dictionary of Americanisms : a Glossary 
of Words and Phrases colloquially used in the United 
States. By John R. Bartlett Second ed., considerably 
enlarged and improved. 8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 524. 16s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda. — The Edda of Sae- 
mund the Learned. From the Old Norse or Icelandic. 
By Benjamin Thorpe. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 
12mo. cl. , pp. 152. 8s. 6rf. Part II. with Index of Persons 
and Places. 12mo. oL, pp. viii. and 172, 4s. ; or in 1 Vol. 
complete, 7s. 6d. 

English Gipsy Ballads.— By E. H. Palmer, Charles 
G. Leland, and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 

Furnivall. — Education in Early England. Some 
Notes used as Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on 
" Manners and Meals in the Olden Time," for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. 
8vo. sd., pp. 74. Is. 

Leland. — The English Gipsies and their Language. 
By C. G. Leland. 2nd ed. Cr 8vo. cl., pp. 276. 7s. 6d. 

Bask. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, 
From the Danish of Erasmus Bask. By Benjamin Thorpe. 
Second edition, corrected and improved. 12mo. cl., pp. 
200. 5s. to. 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses 
of the Inner Life of our Language. By M. Sohele de Vera. 
LL.D. 8vo. cl., pp. vi and 866. 10#. to. 

Scheie de Vere. — Americanisms : the English of 
the New World. By M. Scheie de Vere, LL.D. 8vo. cl., 
pp. 685. 12*. 

Stratmann. — A Dictionary of the Old English 
Language. Compiled from the writings of the xmth, 
xrv th, and xvth centuries. By Francis Henry Stratmann. 
Second edition. 4to. pp. xii. and 694. In 



wrapper, 



£1 lis. to. ; cloth, £1 14s. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary of English Etymology 

By Hensleigh Wedgwood, M.A. Second edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected by the Author, and extended to the 
Classical Boots of the Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo. cl., pp. 
lxxii. and 744. £1 6s. 

"Wright. — A Volume of Vocabularies, illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as 
the History of the forms of Elementary Education, and of 
the Languages spoken in this Island from the Tenth 
Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A. 
(In preparation.) 
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Wright. — The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon ; 
a History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the 
Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated 
by the Ancient Remains brought to light by Beoent Re- 
search, By Thomas Wright, M.A. Third corrected and 
enlarged edition. (In the Press.) 

HINDI AND HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE. 

Ballantyne. — Elements of Hindf and Braj Bh6kd 
Grastmar. By the late James B. Ballantyne, LL.D. 
Second edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8ro. cl., 
pp. 44. 5s. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani 

Language. By John Dowson. 12mo. cl., pp. xvi. and 264. 
l«s.6A 

Dowson. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Contain- 
ing a Series of Passages and Extracts adapted for Trans* 
lation into Hindustani. By John Dowson. Crown 8vo. 
limp doth, pp. 100. 2s. 64. 

Etherington. — The Student's Grammar of the Hindf 
Language. By the Bey. W. Etherington. Second Edition. 
Crown 8va cl., pp. ny., 256, and ziii. 12s. 

Ikhwanu-8 Saf4 ; or, Brothers of Purity. Describ- 
ing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the 
Superiority of the Human Race. Translated from the 
Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson. Crown 8?o. cl., pp. 
yiii. and 166. 7s. 

Xhirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understand- 
ing). By Maulavi Haftsn'd-dfn. A new edition of the 
Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwiok, M.P. 8to. cl., 
pp. xiy. and 821. 18s. 

INDIA, HISTORY OF. 

Elliot. —The History of India, as told by its own 
Historians. The Muhammadan Period. Edited from the 
Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
by Prof. John Dowson, 
Vols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. EUiot 8vo. 

cl., pp. xxxii. and 642; x. and 580. 18*. each. * 
Vol. 111. 8vo. cl., pp. xii. and 627. £1 4s. 
Vol. IV. 8to. cl., pp. x. and 668. £1 Is. 
Vol. Y. 8vo. cl., pp. xii. and 676. jSl Is. 
Vol. VI. in the press. 

Griffin. — The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the 
History of the Principal States in the Punjab, and their 
Political Relations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Griffin. Second edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiy. 
and 680. £1 Is, 

Wheeler. — The History of India from the Earliest 
Ages. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. Demy 

8yo. cl.. pp. lxxy. and 676. 18*. 
Vol. II. The Bamayana and the Brahmanic Period. Demy 

8to. ol., pp. lxxxviii. and 680, with two Maps. £1 Is. 
Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Demy 
8vo. cl., pp. 484, with two maps. 18s. 
• Vol. IV, (In preparation.) 

JAPANESE PHILOLOGY. 

Aston. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken 
Language. By W. G. Aston, M.A. Third Edition. 12mo. 
cl., pp. li. and 92. 12s. 

Baba. — An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese 
Language, with Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui 
Baba. Crown 8vo. cl., pp. xii and 92. 6s. 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. 
With an English and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, 
M.D..LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial 8yo. ol., pp. xxxii., 
682, and 201. £8 8s. 

Hepburn. — Japanese-English and English-Japanese 
Dictionary. Bj J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged 
by the Author from his larger work. Small 4to. ol., pp. 
yf. and 206. 12». 6U 



Hoffmann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, 
Dutch, and English. By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 
8yo. sd., pp. xiii. and 44. 8s. 

Hoffmann. — A Japanese Grammar. By J. J. Hoff- 
mann, Ph. Doe. Imp. 8vo. sd., pp. yiii. and 362. 12s. 6d. 

LANGUAGE, SCIENCE OF. 

Beames. — A Comparative Grammar of the Modern 

Aryan Languages of India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Guiarati, Marathi, Uriya, and Bengali. By John Beames. 
Vol. I. On Sounds. 8vo. ol., pp. xvi. and 860. 16s. 
Vol. II. (In tfie press.) 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocabulary, for the use 
of Students of the Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. 
Arranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the writing of 
Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers. 
Crown 8yo. cl., pp. 6 and 868. 6s. 

Bellows. — Outline Dictionary, for the use of Mis- 
sionaries, Explorers, and Students of Language. By Max 
M tiller, M.A. With an Introduction on the proper use 
of the ordinary English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign 
Languages. Ine Vocabulary oompiled by John Bellows. 
Crown 8vo. limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 868. 7s. 64, 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African 
Languages. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. 
I. Phonology. II. The Concord. Section 1. The Noun. 
8fo. ol., pp. xxxyi. and 822. 16s. 

Caldwell. — A Comparative Grammar of the Dra- 
yidian, or South -Indian Family of Languages. Bv the 
Bey. R. Caldwell. LL.D. A seoond, corrected, and en- 
larged edition. (In the press.) 

Hodgson. — Essays on the Languages, Literature, 
and Religion of Nepal and Tibet ; together with further 
Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and Commerce of 
those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson. Royal 8yo. cl., pp. 
288. 14s. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Lan- 
guages of India and High Asia, with a Dissertation, based 
on the Hodgson Lists, Official Records and Manuscripts. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A. Folio cl, pp. yi., and 224. £2 8s. 

Moffat. — The Standard Alphahet Problem ; or the 
Preliminary Subject of a General Phonic System, con- 
sidered on tne basis of some important facts in the Sechwana 
Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Miiller, and others. A con- 
tribution to Phonetic Philology. By Robert Moffat, jun. 
8vo. ol., pp. xxyiii. and 174. Is. 6d. 

Sayce. — The Principles of Comparative Philology. 
By A. H. Sayce, M.A. Crown 8vo. cl., pp. 884 10s. id. 

Schleicher. — Compendium of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languajrea, so far aa it 
relates to the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. By August 
• Schleicher. Translated from the Third German Edition, 
by Herbert Bendall, B.A. Demy 8yo. cl., pp. xxiy. and 160, 
7s. 6d. 

"Wedgwood. — On the Origin of Language. By 

Henaleigh Wedgwood. Foap. 8vo. cl., pp. 172. 8s. 6& 
Whitney. — Language and the Study of Language : 

Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science. 
By William Dwight Whitney. Third Edition, augmented 
by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cl., pp. xii. and 504. 10s. 6rf. 

Whitney. — Oriental and Linguistic Studies. The 
Veda ; the A vesta ; the Science of Language. By William 
Dwight Whitney. Crown 8vo. cl., pp. x. and 418. 12s. 

Coirrxirra : The Vedas.— The Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life.— 
Mailer's History of Vedic Literature.— The Translation of the Veda. 
—Mailer's Riff- Veda Translation.— The A vesta. — Indo-European 
Philology and Ethnology.— Mailer's Lectures on Language.— Present 
State of the Question as to the Origin of Language.— Bleek and the 
Simious Theory of Language.— Schleicher and the Physical Theory 
of Language.— Steinthal and the Psychological Theory of Language. 
—Language and Education.— Index. 

MUHAMMADANISM. 

Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. 
By John P. Brown. With twenty-four Illustrations, 8to 
cloth, pp. yiii. and 415. 14s. 
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Elliot — The History of India, as told by its own 

Historians. The Mahsaimsdan Period. Edited from tie 
Posthumous Papers of tie lata Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
by Prof. John Dowson. 
Vols. I and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8ro. 

oL pp. xxxii. and 549, x. and 580. 18s. each. 
VoL III. 8ro. oL pp. lii. and 827. £1 4t. 
VoL IV. fcW ol. pp. x. and 668. £1 Is. 
Vol. V. 8*0. ol. pp. zU. and 576, doth. £1 U. 
Vol VI. iu the press. 
Koran (The).— Arabic text, lithographed in Ondh, 

lOino. pp. 941 7: 6d. 

Ths printing, u well u the outer appearance of the bonk, Ib ex. 
trnult tsateftu, and lb* characters, althousa null, an Terr legible. 
As a SMI edition for irfenucs this li preferable to mj stber, and 
ita price pots It within the teach of every Oilental soliolar. It la now 
Imported from India, for toe fltst time. 

Leitner. — Sinin -ul-Islam, being a Sketch of the 

History and Literatim of Mubammadaniam and their place 
in UnivorseJ History, for the tub of Maul via and European 
Students of Urdu. By Dr. G. W. Leitner. Part I. (136 
paces) contain* the Early History of Arabia to the year 
1869 a,d. lSmo.sd. 8i. 6rf. (Part II. Bhortly). 
Syed Ahmed.— A Series of Essays on the Life of 

Mohammed, and subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed 
Ahmed Khan Bahadur, C.B.I. Bvo. ol., pp. 682, with 4 
Genealogical Tablea, 2 Maps, and a Coloured Plate. £1 10a. 

NUMISMATICS AND CHRONOLOGY, ORIENTAL. 

Brown. — Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and 

Mabomedan Methods of Beckoning Time explained : with 
Essays on the Systems ; Symbols need for Numeral*, a 
new Titular Method of Memory. Historical Becords. By 
C.P.Brown. 4to. ad., pp. xii. and 90. 10». 6d. 
Marsden's NnmiBmuta Oriental)".. Fort I. Ancient 
Indian Weigh ta. By B. Thoroaa. F.H.B. Boyal 4to. pp. 
riii. and 74, with a map and a plate. 

Patell. — Cowasjee Patell'a Chronology, containing 

corresponding Ita tee of the different Eras need by Christians, 
Jaws, Greeks, Hindus, Mohamedans, Paraeee, Chinese, 
Japanese, etc. By 0. 8. Patell. 4to.ol..pp. riii. 184. £1 lOi. 
Thomas. — Early Saseanian Inscriptions, Seals and 
Coins, illustrating the Early History of the Sassanian 
Dynasty, oontainmg Proclamations of Ardeshir Babok, 
Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination 
and Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the 
Hdjidbad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, the Conqueror 
of Valerian, was a Profeumg; Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. IUu.itjs.ted. Bvo. ol., pp. 148. 7a. 6d. 

Thomas.— The Chroniclea of the Patbin Kings of 

Dehli. Illustrated by Coina, InsoriptionB, and other Anti- 
quarian Remains. By E. Thomas, F.K.S. Copperplates 
' and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. xxiv. and 467. £1 8>. 

Thomas. — The Revenue Resources of the Mughal 

Empire in India, from A.D. 169* to a.D. 1707. A Supple- 
ment to "The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli." 
By Edward Thomas, F.B.S. Demy 8»o. cl. , pp. 60. it. 6rf. 
Thomas. — Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipher- 
ments. With an Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of 
Aryan Alphabets, and Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of Tabaristin. Illustrated by Coins. By 
I. Thomas, F.R.S. 8ro. ol., pp. 66, and 2 plates. 8>. 6d. 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the 

Nomismstia Society of London. By E. Thomas, F.B.S. 
Two parts. S Plates and Woodcut, lfimo. ad., pp. 48. 6a. 

PERSIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Bicknell.— The Poems of Hafla, of Shtraz, abridged 

and translated from the original Persian by Herman 
BicknoU. In one magnificent volume in demy 'quarto, 
printed on fine stout plate paper with appropriate Oriental 
borderings in gold and colour, and Illustrated by Herbert, 
B.A. (In the press). 

Blochmann. — The Prosody of the Persians, accord- 
ing to Bain, Jami, and other Writers, By H. Bloohtnann, 
MTA. Bvo. sd.,pp. 166. 10j. 64 

Blochmann. — A Treatise on the Ruba'i entitled 

Kisalah i Taranah. By Agha Ahmad 'AH. With an 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H, Blochmann, 
M.A. Bvo. ad. . pp. 1 f and 17. 2i. 6U 
Blochmann. — The Persian Metres by Sain", and a 

Treatise on Persian Rhyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, 
by H. Blochmann, M.A. Bvo. ad., pp. 69. 3s. 6d. 



Palmer. — A Persian- English ant} Eoglish-Persiari 

Dictionary. By E. H. Palmer, M.A. (In the press.) 

Strnng. — Selections from the Bostan of Sadi, trans- 
lated into English Verse. By Dawsoone MslsosoHion 
Strong. lUrno. cl., pp. ii. and 66. It. 64 

RELIGION, SCIENCE OF; COMPARATIVE 
MYTHOLOGY, FOLKLORE, ETC. 

Bleek. — Reynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot 

Fables. Translated from the Original Mnasnoript in Sir 
George Gray's Library. By Dr. W. H. I. Bseest. In 

one <rol., small 8™. ol., pp. rvri. and 84. Bs. 64. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of 

West Comwa" 

8vo. cl., pp. T 
Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of 

West Cornwall. By William Bottrell. With ill 
*lr. Joseph - " 
'. and 800. 

Brown. — The Dervishes ; or Oriental Spiritualism. 

By John P. Brown. With twenty-four illustrations. 8*0. 
ol., pp. riii. and 416. 14i. 

Buddhism. — See Separate List. 

Catalogue of Books relating to the Science of Re- 
ligion, including American Indian and Sooth African 
Religious; Paganism of Greece and Rome; German and 
Slavonic Beligions ; Scandinavian and Teutonic Mythology -, 
Brahoianiam and Buddhism ; Confucianism and Taoism ; 

Callaway. — Izinganekwnne, Nensnman era mane, 

Nesindaba, Zabantu (Nursery Tales, Traditions, and 
Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, with a Trans- 
lation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry 
CsUaway, M.D. Vol. I., Svo. ol., pp. nv. and 878. 16s. 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Part I. — Unknlnnknln ; or, the Tradition of Creation as 
existing smong the Anuunln and other Tribes of South 
Africa, in their own n 

English, and Notes. . 
Svo. sd., pp. 128. 4s. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing 
among the Amainlu, in their own words, with a trans- 
lation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon 
Callaway.M.D. Bvo. sd., pp.127. 4). 

Part III. — Iainyanga Zokubnla. ; or, Divination, as existing 
among the Amaiuln, in their own words. With a 
Translation into English, with Notes. By the Be*. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. Bvo. od., pp. 160. 4a. 

Part IV.— On Medical Magio and Witchcraft. (In pra- 

Catlin. — O-Koe-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the 

Handans. By George Catlin. With 13 Coloured Illus- 
trations. 4to. bound in cloth, gilt edges, pp. 80. 14,. 
Chintamon. — A Commentary on the Text of the 

Bhagavad-Olta ; or, the Discourse between Krishna and 
Arjuna on Divine Matters. A Sanscrit Philosophical 
Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund 

Chints mop. Post Bvo. ol., pp. xiiiv. 84. 6s. 

Clarke — Ten Great Religions : an Essay in Com- 
parative Th< ' - " T " ~ " 
pp. x, and 61 

Colebrooke. — Miscellaneous Essays. ANewEditiou. 

Edited with Notes by E. B. CoweU. 2 vols, demy 8ro ol 
pp. xvi.-644, and X.-630. £1,8*. 

Confucianism. — See Chinese Literature. 

Conway. — The Sacred Anthology : A Book of Eth- 
nical Scriptures. Collected and Edited by Honours Di 
Conway. Second Edition. Demy Svo. ol., pp. viii. and 480 
12s. 

Elliot. — Memoirs on the History, Folklore, and 

Distribution of the Baoea of the North Western Provinces 
of India ; being an amplified Edition of the original Bup- 
plementary Glossary of Indian Terms. By the lata Sir 
Henry M.Elliot, K.C.B. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, 
by John Beames. In 8 vols, demy Svo. ol., pp. xxTsVo, 
and 896. With two Lithographic Plates, one fnll-psg* 
coloured Map, and three large coloured folding Map*. 
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Piske. — Myths and Myth-Makers: Old Tales and 
Superstitions interpreted by Comparative Mythology. By 
John Fiske, M. A. Crown 8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 262. 10*. 6a. 

Gover. — The Folk-Songs of Southern India. By 
Charles E. Gover. 8vo. cl., pp. xxiii. and 299. 10s. 6a*. 

Gubernatis. — Zoological Mythology ; or the 
Legends of Animals. By Angelo de Gubernatis. 2 vols. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxvi. and 482; vii. and 442. £1 8s. 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian 
Symbolism Exposed and Explained. By Thomas Inman, 
M.D. (London). 8vo. stiff covers, with nameroos Illustra- 
tions, pp. xvi. and 68. 5s. 

Inman. — Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient 

Names. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Vol. I. Second 
Edition. With 4 plates and numerous woodcuts. Royal 
8vo. cL, pp. xliv. and 792. £1 10s. 
Vol. II. Second Edition. With 9 plates and numerous 

woodcuts. Royal 8vo. ol., pp. xvi. and 1028. £1 10s. 

(Vol. III. in preparation). 

Johnson.-— Oriental Religions, and their Relation 
to Universal Religion. By Samuel Johnson. Large 8vo. 
handsomely bound in cloth, 8vo. pp. vi. and 802. £1 4s. 

Leigh.— The Religion of the World. By H. Stone 

Leigh. 12mo. cl., pp. xii. and 66. 2s. 6a*. 

Mahammadani8m. — See Separate List. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and 
History of the People of India, their Religion and Insti- 
tutions. Collected, translated, and Illustrated by John 
Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LLJ)., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of 
Caste, with an Inquiry into its existence in the Vedic 
Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. ol., pp. xx. and 632. £1 Is. 
Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and 
their Affinity with the Western Branches of the Aryan 
Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions, 8vo. 
ol., pp. xxxii. and 612. £1 Is. 
Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of 
later Indian Writers, on their Origin, Inspiration, and 
Authority. Second Edition, revisea and enlarged. 8vo. 
ol., pp. xxxii. and 812. 16s. 
Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later repre- 
sentations of the principal Indian Deities. Second 
Edition Revised. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 624. £1 Is. 
Vol. Y. Contributions to a Knowledge of Cosmogony, My- 
thology, Religious Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians 
in the vedic Age. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 492. £1 If. 

Miiller. — The Hymns of the Rig-Veda, in the 
Samhita and Pada Texts, without the Commentary of 
Sayana. Edited by Prof. Max Miiller. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
paper, pp. 1704. £3 8s. 

Miiller. — The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 
preserved to us in the oldest collection of religious poetry, 
the Big-Veda-Sanhita, translated and explained. By F. 
Max Miiller. M.A. Volume I. 8vo. cl., pp. clii. and 264. 
12s. 6d. 

Big- Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu 
Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Eighth Awhtakas, or Books 
of the Big- Veda, the oldest Authority for the Religious 
and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from 
the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
M.A. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A. Vol. IV., 8vo. ol., 
pp.214. 14s. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. (Vols. V. and 
VI. in the press.) 

Stent. — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. 

A Collection of Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). 
By George Carter Stent. 8vo. cL, pp. 176. 6s. 

Taoism. — See Chinese Language. 

"Whitney. — Oriental and Linguistic Studies. The 
Veda ; the A vesta ; the Science of Language. By William 
Dwight Whitney. Cr. 8vo. ol., pp. x. and 418. 12s. 

Cohtkxtb.— The Vedas.— The Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life.— 
If Oiler's History of Vedic Literature.— The Translation of the Veda. 
—Mailer's Big- Veda Translation. — The A vesta.— Indo-European 
Philology and Ethnology.— Mailer's Lectures on Language.— Present 
State of the Question as to the Origin of Language.— Bleek and the 
Simloui Theory of Language.— Schleicher and the Physical Theory 

.afLma0VMS9.—8teint3ud and the Psychological Theory of Language. 

— Zayuyv mad Education*— Index. 



Wilson. — Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Ke- 
ligion of the Hindus, by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.8., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. Reinhold Host. 
2 vols, cl., pp. xiii. and 899, vi. and 416. £1 Is. 

Wilson. — Vishnu Puran&, a System of Hindu 

Mythology and Tradition, Translated from the original 
Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from 
other Puranas. By the late fi. H. Wilson. Edited by Fits - 
edward Hall, M. A., D.C.L. Vols. I. to V. 8vo. cl., pp. 
cxl. and 200; 844; 844; 846. £2 12s. 6<*. 

Zoroastrianism. — See Zend. 

SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Auctores Sanscriti. — Edited for the Sanskrit Text 
8ociety, under the supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. 
Vol. I., containing the Jaimiiuya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. 
Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. ad. 10s. each part. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; 

together with an Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second 
edition. Second Impression. By James B. Ballantyne, 
LLJ). 8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 110. 3s. 6d. 

Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit 
Language, for the use of Early Students. By Theodor 
Benfey. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Royal 
8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 296. 10s. 6d. 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols 

Explained. By Charles Philip Brown. Demy 8vo. cl., 
pp. 64. 8s. 6d. 

Burgess. — Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the): 
A Text-book of Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an 
Appendix, containing additional Notes and Tables, Calcu- 
lation of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Bev. 
Ebenezer Burgess. 8vo. bds., pp. iv. and 854. 15s. 

Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts. By A. C. Burnell. Part I. Vedio Manu- 
scripts. Fcap. 8vo. sd., pp. 64. 2s. 

Burnell. — The S&navidh&nabrahmana (being the 

Third Brahmana) of the Sama Veda. Edited, together 
with the Commentary of Savana, an English Translation, 
Introduction, and Index of Words. By A. C. Burnell. 
Vol. I., Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. 
ol., pp. xxxfiii. and 104. 12s. 6d. 

Burnell. — The Vam^abrahmana (being the Eighth 

Brahmana) of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the 
Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and Index of Words. 
By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 12, and xii., with 
2 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 

Burnell. — The Devattadhyayabrahmana (being the 
Fifth Brahmana) of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text 
edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, an Index of Words, 
etc. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. ana Translation pp. 84. 5j. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays 
of Henry Thomas Colebrooke. The Biography by his Son, 
Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., The Essays edited by 
Professor Cowell. In 8 vols, 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cl., 
pp. xii and 492. 14s. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes 
by Prof. E. B. Cowell. Demy 8vo. ol., pp. xvi. -584. 
and X.-520. £1 8s. 

Goldstucker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, 
extended and improved from the Second Edition of the 
Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, with his sanction 
and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Gram- 
matical Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- 
English Vocabulary. By Theodor Goldstucker. Parts L 
to VI. 4to. sewed, pp. 400. 6s. each. 

Goldstucker. — Panini : HisjPlace in Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. An investigation of some Literary and Chronological 
Questions which may be settled bv a study of his Work. 
A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile ot 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Govern- 
ment for India, which contains a portion of the Manava- 
Ealpa-Sutra, with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. 
By Theodor Goldstucker. Imp. 8vo. cl., pp. 268. £1 Is. 
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Griffith. — Scenes from the Ramayana, Meghaduta, 
etc. Translated by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cl., pp. xviii. 244. 6s. 

Contrnts. — Preface — Ayodhya — Ravan Doomed — The Birth of 
Rama— The Heir apparent— Manthara's Gaile— Dasaratha's Oath — 
The Step-mother— Mother and 8on— The Triumph of Lore— Farewell? 
—The Hermit's Sou— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of 
8ita -Rama's Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakarna— The 
8uppliant Dove— True Glory— Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith.— The Ramayan of Valmfki. Translated 

into English verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., 

Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. 

xxxii. 440. 18s. 
Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and 

Index of Names, pp. 504, cl. 18*. 

Vol. III. 8vo. cl., pp. v. and 371. 15s. 

Vol. IV. 8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 432. 18*. 

Haug. — The Aitareya Brahman am of the Rig- Veda: 

containing the Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on 
the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, and on the Origin, 
Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Hang, 
Ph.D. In Two vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. Contents, 
Sanskrit Text with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a 
Map of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, 
pp. 312. Vol. II. Translation with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. 

Kern. — The Brhat-Sanhita ; or Complete System 
of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from 
Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern. Part I. 8vo. stitched, 

?p.60. Parts II. and III. pp. 51-154. Part IV. pp. 155-210. 
'art V. pp. 2 It -266. 2s. each part. (Will be completed 
in Nine Parts.) 

Laghu Kaumudf. A Sanskrit Grammar. By 
Varadaraja. With an English Version, Commentary, and 
References. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. 8vo. cl., pp. 
xxxvi. and 424. £1 Us. 6d. 

Maha-Vira-Chorita ; or, the Adventures of the Great 

Hero Rama. An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Trans- 
lated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. 
By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth., pp. xviii. and 
172. 5s. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; heing a portion of this 
ancient work on Vaidik Rites, together with the Com- 
mentary of Kumarila-Swarain. A Facsimile of the MS. 
No. 17. in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government 
for India. With a Preface by Theodor Goldstiicker. 
Oblong folio, cl.. pp. 268 of letterpress and 121 leaves of 
facsimiles. £4 4s. 

Megha-Duta (Cloud Messenger.) By Kalidasa. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English verse, with 
Notes and Illustrations. By the late H. H. Wilson. The 
Vocabularv by Francis Johnson. New Edition. 4to. cl., 
pp. xi. ana 180. 10s. 6d. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and 
History of the People of India, their Religion and Institu- 
tions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by John 
Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of 
Caste, with an Inquiry into its existence in the Vedic 
Age. Second Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. cl., pp. xx. and 532. £1 Is. 

Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and 
their Afiinity with the Western Branches of the Aryan 
Race. Second edition, revised, with additions. 8vo. cl., 
pp. xxxii. and 512. £l Is. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and- 
later Indian Writers, on their Orijrin, Inspiration, and 
Authority. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
cl., pp. xxxii. and 312. 16s. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later represen- 
tation of the principal Indian Deities. Second edition, 
revised. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 524. £1 Is. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, 
Mythology, Religious Ideas, Life and Manners of the 
Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 492. 
£1 Is. 

Miiller. — Tho Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 
preserved to us in the oldest collection of religious poetry, 
the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and explained. By F. 
Max Miiller, M.A. Vol. I. 8vo. cl., pp. clii., 264. 12s. 6d. 



Nagananda; or, the Joy of the Snake "World. A 
Buddhist Drama in Five Acts. Translated into English 
Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit of Sri- 
Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor Cowell. Crown 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 
100. 4s. 6U 

Prakritu-Prakasa ; or the Prakrit Grammar of 
Vararuchi, with the Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. 
The first complete edition of the Original Text with Various 
Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries or the Royal 
Asiatic Society and the East India House; with copiooa 
Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit words, 
to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit Gram- 
mar. By Edward Byles Cowell. Second issue, with new 
Preface, and corrections. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14s. 

Ram Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Dictionary. 
Being an Abridgment of Prof. Wilson's Dictionary. With 
an Appendix explaining the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By 
Pandit Ram Jasan. Royal 8vo. cl., pp. ii. and 707. £1 8s. 

Ram Ruz. — E^say on the Architecture of the 

Hindus. By Ram Raz. With 48 plates. 4 to. sd., pp. xiv. 
and 64. £2 2s. 

Rig- Veda. — The Hymns of the Rig- Veda, in Samhita 
and Pada Texts, without the Commentary of Sayana. 
Edited by Prof. Max Miiller. In 2 vols. ovo. paper, pp. 
1704. £3 3s. 

Rig- Veda Sanhita. — Collection of Ancient Hindu 
Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or 
books of the Rig- Veda, the oldest Authority for the 
Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Orginal Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman 
Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., 
Vol. IV., 8vo. cl.. pp. 214. 14s. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. (Vola. V. and 
VI. in the Press. ) 

Sherring. — The Sacred City of the Hindus. An 

Account of Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. ; and Prefaced 
with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall. Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page 
illustrations. £1 Is. 

Sherring. — Hindu Tribes and Castes, as represented 
in Benares. By the Rev. M. A. herring, M.A., LL.B. 
With Illustrations. 4to. cl., pp. xxiii. and 405. £4 4s. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — A Text- 
book of Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and Appendix, &o. 
By Rev. Ebenezer Burgess. 8vo. bds., pp. iv. and 354. 15s. 

Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mytho- 
logy and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, 
and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranai. 
By the late H. H. Wilson. M.A., F.R.S. Edited by 
Fitzedward Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 8vo. cl., pp. cxf. 
and 200; Vol. II. 8vo. cl.. pp. 843; Vol. III. 8vo. cl., 
pp. 348; Vol. IV. 8vo. cl., pp. 846; Vol. V. 8vo. cl., pp. 
392. 10s. 6rf. each. 

Weber. — On the Ramayana. By Dr. Albrecht 
Weber, Berlin. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
D. C. Boyd, M.A. Reprinted from " The Indian Antiquary." 
Fcap. 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 

"Whitney. — Atharva Veda Praticjdkhya, or, Cauna- 
kfya Caturadhyayika (The). Text. Translation, and Notes. 
By William D. Whitney. 8vo. bds., pp. 286. 12s. 

Whitney. — Taittirfya-Prati^akhya, with its Com- 
mentary, the Tribbashyaratna : Text, Translation, and 
Notes. By W. D. Whitney. 8vo. bds., pp. 469. £1 5s. 

Williams. — A Dictionary, English and Sanskrit. 

. By Monier Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage 

of the Hon. E. I. Co. 4to. cl., pp. xii. and 862. £8 3s. 

Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Hayman Wil- 
son, M.A., F.R.S. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Reli- 
gion of the Hindus, by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S. Collected and edited by Dr. Reinhold Boat. 
2 vols, cl., pp. xiii. and 399. vi. and 416. £l Is. 

Vols. III., IV., and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and 
lhilological, on Subjects connected with Sanskrit Liter- 
ature. Collected and edited I y Dr. Reinhold Rost. 8 vols. 
8vo. cl., pp. 406, 406, and 390. £1 16s. 
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Vol*. VI., VII., VIII.. IX.. and X. Vishnu Pnrind, ■ 
System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. TrunlaM 
from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes 
derived chiefly from other Pnranis. Br Ilia late II. II. 
Wilson. Edited by FiUodward Hall. M.A.. D.C.L. 
Vols. I. to V. 8vo. cl„ pp. oil. and 200; 344; 341; 
318. £2 12*. <W. 

Vola. XL and XII. Select Specimen™ of the Theatre of 
the Hindus. Translated from the Original Sanskrit. By 
the late Horace Hoyman Wilson, M.A.. P.lt.S. Third 
corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp. lli. and 381 ; and 
iv. and 418. £1 1*. 
Wise. — Commentary on the Hindu System of 

Medicine. By T. A. Wise, M.D. 8vo. cl., pp. «. and 

432. 7>.0d. 

VARIA. 
Yates, — Bengali Grammar. By the late Rev. W, 

Yates, D.D. Reprinted, with improvements, from hi* 

Introduction to the Bengali Language. Edited by I. 

Wenger. Fcap. 8vo. Mi, pp. iv. and 150. 8». Go". 

Lei trier. — Durdistan. By Dr. (i. Irt". Leitner. 

With Illustrations. « Map of the Region between Kabul and 
Kashmir, by E. O. Bavenstein, a Comparative Vocabulary 
and Grammar of the Dardu Languages, a Vocabulary of 
and Dialogues in the Shins Dialect*, and Legends, Riddles 
Proverbe, Fables, easterns, Songs. Religion. Government, 
etc., of the Shine, Races, and the History of the Encroach- 
ments of Kashmir on Dardistan. [In February net. 

Andrews. — ADictionary of the Hawaiian Language, 

-to which is appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, 
and a Chronological Table of Remarkable Events. By 
Lo-rrin Andrews. 8vo. cl., pp.560. £l 11*. <W. 

Gundert — A Malay akra and English Dictionary. 
By the Rav. H. Gnndert, D.Ph. Royal 8vc, sd., pp. viii. 
and 111G. £2 10.i. 

Bellaira. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. 

By II. 8. K. fiellain, M.A.. and Laiman Y. Ashkedbar, 
B.A. 12mo. cl., pp. 00. Bi. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionury, Marathi and English. 

Compiled by J. T. Molesworth. assisted by Gcorgs 

Thomas Candy. "- ' - V1J ■ ' ---■' ■' 



1 edition, 



Royal 4 



By J. T. Molesworth. 
£3 3*. 
Trumpp. — OrammBr of the Paato, 

the Afghans, compared »ith the Iraniai 
Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp. 8v 
412. £l li. 



pp. T". and 922. 

or Language of 
and North -Indian 
. sd., pp. ivi. and 



Brllcw. — A Grammar of the Fukkhto oi 

Language, on a New and Improved System. 






' D.tjIitJ 



V. Bellew. __, 

£1 Is. 
Bellew.— A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto 

Language, on a New and Improved System. With a 
reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto. By II. W. Bellew, 
Super-royal 8vo. cl, pp. xii. and 350. £2 2s. 
Trumpp, — Grammar of the Sindhi Language. 
Compared with the Sanskrit Prakrit and the Cognate 
Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp, Demy 8vo. 
sd., pp. xii. and GOO. IS*. 



ZEND AND PAHLAVI LITERATURE. 

Haug.— The Book of Arda Viraf. The Pahlavi 

trot prepared by Deatur Hoshapgji lamaapji Asa. Revised 
and collated with further MSS., with an English Transla- 
tion and Introduction, and an Appendix containing tho 
Text* and Translations of the Goaht-i Fryano and HnUokht 
Nask. By Martin Haug. Ph.D., Assisted by E. W. West, 
Ph.D. 8vo. ad., pp. Ixxi., »., and 310. £15*. 

Haug. — Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, 

and Religion of tho Piiraees. By Martin Haug, Dr Phil 
Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College 
6ro. cl., pp. 276. (Now edition in the press). 

Haug. — A Lecture on 

roaster (Yasna 45), with r. 
Haug. Ph.D. 8vo. ad., pp 



in Original Speech of Zo- 
marka en his age. By Martin 



Haug.— Outline of a Grammar of the Zend Lan- 
guage. By Martin Hang, Dr. Phil. 8™. »d., pp. 82. 14*. 
Haug.— The Aitarcyn Brahraannm of the Hig-Veda; 

containing tho Earlist Speculations of tho Bmhmans on 
the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, and on tho Origin, 
Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion 
Edited. Translated and explained by Martin Haug, Ph D 
In 2 Vola. Crown 3vo. Vul I. Contents. Sanskrit Tort, 
with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map of tho 



£2 2j. 



p. 312. Vol. 



Haug.- An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited 

intheOriginalirharacters. witliaTrauslitoration in Roman 
Letters, an English Translation, and an Alphabetical Index. 
By Destur Hosbengji Jamaspji. Revised with Notes and 
Introduction by Martin Hang, Ph.D. 8ro. sd., pp. Ivi. and 

Haug —An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary. Edited 

with an Alphabetical Index, by Destur I losliangji Jamaspji 
Asa. He.iscd and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay 
on the Pahlavi language. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8»o. 
sd., pp. ivi., 152, and 208. £1 8*. 

Haug.— Essay on the Pahlavi Language. By Martin 

Haug. Ph. D. (From the Pahlavi -Fund Glossary 
edited by Deatur Hoah&ngji and M. Hang.l 8*0. sd., pp. 
152. 3*. 64. 

Haug. — The Religion of the Zoroastriana, as con- 
tained in their Sacred Writings. With a History of the 
Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar of the Zend 
and Pchlovi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 2 vole. 
Svo. (In preparation.) 

Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the).— The Pazand 

and Sanskrit Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by 
Neriosengh Dhaval, in the fifteenth century. With an 
English translation, a Glossary of the Paiand text, con- 
taining the Sanskrit, Roaian, and Pahlavi equivalent), a 
sketch of Poland Grammar, and an Introduction. By E 
W.West. Svo. sd., pp. 484. 16*. 




